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FOONTO HE enfihg Tread 

= is ſufficiently re- 
K& commended to the 
Wm world by the Name 

- of the Anthor,. 

WR necds nothing e 
to make way for its entertainment, 
I (hall only therefore give a ſhore 
account” of theſe Rew Sins of that 
learned and excellent Perſon, and 
of the particular defign and inten- 
tion of them. . 

He. was pleaſed by his Laft W il 
to commit his Papers to my- care, 
and ont of his great friendſhip, and 
undeſerved good opinion of me, 
to leave it wholly to my diſpoſal, 
| A 3 whe 


"whether any, or what part of them; 
ſhonld-be made publick:; Fi es- 
zife, Tknew, he always Ueſrgned, 
that purpoſe ; andt;God ha Lge 
pleaſed to haye granted, hjgiz;bl 
little longer; life, he! would, Have 
publiſhe tbimſelf :- And'th&e- 
fore though. a conſiderable, pajtto 
It Wwarited his laſt hand, yet ne thei 
could'Ibe fo 1 injurious, to deprive 
the world of ,it; becauſe it was leſs 
perfect than 2 intended it ; 3.nor 
durſt I be ſo bold, ro attempt to 
finiſh a Piece defipned and carried 
'on .fo far by ſo great a Maſter, 
The firſt twelve Chapters. \ were 
written out for the Preſs in .his life- 
time: . The Remainder hath , 
oather'd* and made up out- © {ifs 
Papers, as well as the Materials, left 
for that purpoſe, and the skill of 
the” Compiler would allow : $o that 
it cannot. be expected. , that: thy 
*W <a ſhould 67 of f equal Frenggh 


» - 


wy F The Preface. 
* nd beauty in all: the - parts: of it. 
—_ ſach- as it is, I ho 
- ar of confi derable 2 2” 
2h the World, and not al- 
ether unworthy of its Author. - 
F ati of”; it is threefold. 
*:; Fir, To eſtabliſh the great 
| | Principles of Religion, the Being of 
God, and a Future State ; by ſhew- 
ing how firm and folid a Foundati- 
on they have in the Nature and 
Reaſon. of Mankind ; A work ne- 
yer more. neceflary than-in this de- 
generate Ape, which. hath been fo 
miſerably over-run with Scepticiſm 
and Infidelity. 

Secondly, To convince men of 
the natural and indiſpenſable ob- 
ligation of Moral Duties; thoſe I 
mean, which are comprehended by 
our Sevidip under the two general 
Heads of the Lowe of Gol and of 
our Neighbour, For all the great 
Duties of Piety and Fuſtice are 

4 written 


The Preface. 
written upon our hearts, and every 
man feels' a ſecret obligation to 
them jn his own Confeience,which 
cheoks ahd reſtrains-him fram doing 
contrary- to them, and gives him 
peate and fſatisfaRtion in the dif- 
charge of his duty ; of in caſe he 
offend againſt it, fills him with guile 
and rerfor. | 
And cettaialy it is a thing of 
yery cotifiderable uſe; rightly to 
underſtand the natural obligation 
of | Moral 'datics, and how neceſſa- 
rily they flow from the conſidera- 
tion of God and of oar ſelves. For 
it 1s a great miſtake, to think that 
the obligation of them doth ſolely 
depend upoti the Revelation of 
Gods Will made to us in the Ho/y 
Scriprares, It 'is plain that Man- 
kind was always undet a Law,even 
before God had made any external 
and extraordinary Revelation ;elfe, 
how ſhall God judg the World ? 
Mn” how 


. 


The Preface. 


__ ſhall they to whom the Word 
d never came , be acquitted 

+ o6ndenived at the Great day ? 
Ns where there is no Law; there can 
neither be obedience nor tranſgreſ. 

from. 

' Ir is indeed an unſpeakable ad. 
vantage which we who are Chrifti- 
ans do enjoy, both in reſpe@& of 
the more clear and certain know. 
ledg of 'our duty in all the bran- 
he of It, and likewiſe m regard of 
the powerful motives and afliſtance 
which our bleffed Sawonr in his 
Goſpel offers to us, to enable and 
encourage us to the diſcharge of 
our Duty. But yet it1s neverthe- 
leſs very uſeful for us to conſider 
the primary and natural obligation 
to prety and wirtne, which we com- 
monly call the Law of Nature ; this 
being every whit as much the Law 
of God, as the Revelation of his 
Will in his Word ; and conſequent- 


ly, 
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f .God, or in any pretended Rewe- | 
[ tion from He, can be inter pret- | 
les dilove the obligation of mo- | 
ral duties plainly required by: the 
Law of Nature. And if this one 
thing were but well | conſider'd, it 
would bei” effeRual antidote a» | -- 
gainſt eſ@&pernicipus. Dodrines. of +: 
the Antinomians, and of- all pther . Jv}: 

Libertine- Enthuſiaſts whatſoeyer : 
Nothing being more incredible, than 
that Divine | das 3 ſhould con- | 
tradi the clear and unqueſtionable | 
Di&ates of Natural Light; nor any | 
thing more vain; than to fancy that 
the:Grace of God does releaſe men | 
fromt 


& 


he Laws of Nature. 

This' the Author of the follow- 
ing Diſcourſes was very ſenſible of, 
and wiſely ſaw of what conſe- 
quence it was to: eſtabliſh the 
Principles and Duties of Religion 
upon their true and natural] foun-- 


A ponar Aa. to Divine Revelanh 
that it prepares the way for it, and 
gives it greater advantage and Au- 
thority over the minds of men. 


Thirdly, To perſwade men to 


the praftice of Religion, andthe 
- j. ere of a good: Megby ſhewing. 
TY O\ Mw nal pural and dire: F influence 
ther t/only<ppon qur- fi- 
ture ble Glock.1 in ariother World, 
but eyen upon the happineſs and 
roſperity of this preſent Life. And 
barely nothing is more likely to 
prevail with wiſe: and conſiderate 
men to become Religious, than to 
be throu hly convinced, that: Reli- 
gion abs Happineſs, our *Dut) and 
our Intereſt, are really but one and 
the ſame thing conſidered under ſe- 
veral notions. 
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FIRST BOOK: 

Shewing the Reaſonableneſs of the 
Principles and Duties of. 

| Natural Religion. 


F ; af 


— 
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Concerning the ſeveral kinds. of 
Evidence and' Aﬀenc, 
| $ Intend; by Gods afliſt= 
? ance; m'this Firſt Book, 
to treat:concerning the 
Reaſonableneſs and the 
W Credibility of the Prin- 
 ciples of Natural Religi- 
$ 0, 1n oppolition'to that 
| Humour of' Scepticiſm 
and Infidelity; which hath of late ſo much 
abounded in. the world, not only amongſt 
ſenſual men'of. the vulgar fort, but even 
among(t thoſe who pretend to a more than: 
ordinary meaſure of Wit and Learning. - 
In 


2 Of the Principles,$c. Lib.l. 


In my entrance upon this work, I am 
ſenſible of what ill conſequence it may ; 
be, to lay the ſtrefs'of a weighty cauſe 
upon weak, or- obſcure Arguments, which | 
inſtead of | coviricine men, will rather 
harden and confirm them in their Er- 
Kroky phe* 6520 Gece 
And therefore ; I, cannot but think 
my ſelf obliged in. the management of {| 
this Argument , to uſe my utmoſt ,cau- | 
tion and endeavour, that it be done with 
ſo much ſtrength and perſpicuity , as 
may be ſufficient- to convince any man, 
who hath, byt an ordinary capacity, and 
an horeft mind; which are. no other 
qualifications 'than what are required to 
the inſtitution of men, in all kinds of 
Arts and Sciences whatſoever. _ 

In order to this, I judg it expedient 
to premiſe ſomething concerning 'the ſe- 
veral kinds and degrees of Evidence and 
Aſent, and to lay down ſome common 
principles, which may ſerve as a foun- | 
dation to the following Diſcourſe. [ 

The ſeveral ways whereby men come 
to the knowlkedg or belief of any thing 
without immediate Revelation, are either 
by ſuch - Evi ence of things as 1s more 


Simple 
al 


Chap. r. of Natural Religion. 


{Sim le, Ln to the 
enſes, 
Outward. 
| Inward. 
: (Underſtanding, ariſing citherfromthe 
ature of the things 1n themſelves, 
{Tz cave of others concerning 


& 


Fakes : relating both to the Senſes 
| and Under banding, 


I. by Senſes I mean thoſe faculties 
Pere ery we are enabled to diſcern and 
uch particular objefts as are pro- 
74 Theſe are either 
1. Outward, by which we can appre- 
hend external objefts, as when we ſee, or 
hear, or touch any thing preſented to us. 
2. Inward, by which we can diſcern 
internal objedts > and are conſcious to 
our ſelves , or ſenſible, both of the im- 
preſſions that are made upon our out- 
. ward ſenſes, and of the inward 'moti- 
ons of our winds; namely , Our appre- 
henſions, inclinations, and: the power of 
determining our ſelves, as to our own 
Actions 3 and by which we can at any 
time be aſſured of what we think, or 
What we deſire, or purpoſe. 
B 2 Il. By 


Of the Principles,&c. Lib.l. 

IT. By Underſtanding, T mean that fa- 
culty whereby we .are enabled to appre- 
hend the objedts of Knowledg, Generals 
as well as Particulars, Abſent things as 
well as Preſent 5 and to judg of their 
Truth or Falſbood, Good or Evil. 

' That kind of Ezzdence may be ſaid to 
_ ariſe from the mature of things., when 
© there is ſuch a Congruity or Incongruity 
betwixt the Terms of a Propoſition, orthe 
"Deduions of one Propoſition from ano-. 
ther, as doth *either fatisfie the mind, or 
elſe leave it in doubt and heſitation about 
them. | 

That kind of Evidence is ſaid to ariſe 
from Teſtiwwony, when we depend upon 
the credit and relation of others for the 
truth or falſhood of anything. Therebe- 
ing ſeveral —_ which we cannot 0- 
therwiſe know, but as others do inform 
us of them. As namely matters. of fad, 
together with the account of perſoz75 and 
places at a diſtance. Which kind of Evi- 
dence will be more or leſs clear, accor- 
ding to the authority and credit of the 
Witneſs. 

Beſides theſe, there is a mixed kind of 
Evidence relating both to the Senſes and 
Underſtanding, Uopetiding upon our own 
obſervation and repeated trials of the iſ- 
: ſucs 


Chap.r. of Natural Religion, 
ſites and events of Adions ar Things, 
called Experience. 4; 
Theſe are the ſeveral kinds of Ez7- 
dence, whereby we attain to the know- 
ledg or belict of things. = heIe8 
The kinds of Aſſent proceeding' from 
them are reducible to theſe two Heads. 


fr]. Knowledg or Certainty, which may be 
diſtinguiſhed into three kinds, whichT 
t craveleave to call by the names of, 


F Phyfecal. 
Seema 
| 2 Moral. 

II. Opinion or Probability. 


T. That kind of Afert which doth a- 
rife from ſuch pla and clear Evidence, 
as doth not admit of any reaſonable cauſe 
of doubting, is called Kowledg or Cer- 
tainty. 

1. I call that Phyſical Certainty which 
doth depend upon the Eviderice of ſenſe, 
which is. the firſt and higheſt kind of Ezi- 
dence , -of which humane nature is ca- 
pable. | | : 

Nothing can be more manifeſt and 
plain to me, 'than that T now "ſte fome- 
what which hath the appearance of fuch 
a colour or figure, than that I have inmy 

: B 3 mind 


Of the Principles,&c. Lib.l. 
mind ſuch a thought, deſire qr purpoſe, 
and do feel within my ſelf a certain pow- 
er of determining my own aftions, which 
is called Liberty. | 

o ſay that we cannot tell whether 
we have Liberty, becauſe we do not un- 
derſtand the manner of Vohtion, is all 
one as to ſay, That we cannot tell whe- 
ther we ſee or hear, becauſe we do not 
ynderſtand the manner of ſenſatio7r. 

He that would go about to confute me 
in any of theſe Apprehenſions, ought to 
bring a Medium that is better known, and 
to derive his Argument from ſomewhat 
that . is more evident and certain than 
theſe things are, unleſs he can think to 
overthrow -and confute that which is 
more plain and certain, by that which 
is leſs plain and certain; which js all one, 
as to gO about to out-weigh a heavy bq- 
dy by ſomewhat that is lighter, or to at- 
tempt the proving of ten to be more than 
eleven, than which nothing can be moxe 
abſurd. _ 

2. I call that Mathematical Certainty, 
which doth more eminently belong to 
Matkematical things, not intending here- 
by to exclude ſuch other matters as are 
capable of the like certainty 3; namely, all 
ſuch {ple abſtracted beings, as in their 

own 


ou 


Chap. 1. -- Of Natural \ Religion. 


own natures do lie ſo/ open, and /are ſd _ 


obvious to the underſtanding, that eve 


man's judgment ( though-never ſo much 
ii ) muſt neceffarily aſſent to- 
them. 'Tis not poſble for any-man in his 


prejudice 


wits, ( though never ſo much addifted to 
Paradoxes) to believe otherwiſe, but that 
the whole is greater than the part ; That 
contradifions cannot be both truc; That 


three and three make fix3' That four is 


more than three. 


There /is ſuch a kind of- Connexion be- 


twixt the Terms of ſome Propoſitions, 
and ſome Deductions are ſo neceſlary as 


muſt unavoidably enforce our aſlent. - 


There being an evident neceſſity that 
ſome. things muſt be ſo, or not ſo, ac- 
cording as they are affirmed or denied to 
be, and that ſuppoſing our faculties to be 
true, they cannot poſſibly be otherwiſe, 
without implying a Contradiction. 

3. I call that Moral Certainty , which 


hath for its objeCt ſuch: beings as are leſs 


fimple, and do more depend upon mixed 
circumſtances. Which _ they are 
nat capable of the fame kind of Evidence 


with the former, ſo as-to neceſſitate: 
every man's affent, though - his judgment 


be never ſo much prejudiced againſt 
them yet may they be fo plain, that 
B 4 every 


7 


5 


Of tha Principles, 8c. x Lab.L 
overy.man whoſe judgment'is- free from 
7 mares wHl::;confent -unto:! them. And 


Thong .'there/:b&.;n0!. natueal-neeeſſity,,: 
__ at Such chin muſtbe ſo,-:and that they: 
y- be. otherwiſe, -: without 


: _—_ A: Contradidions yet» may they 


be.ſp certain.as-not to adniit.of any reay 
ſonable doubt,coneetning them. : | 

; Under. eachi;of -theſe Heads. there are 
ſcverak Propofigions which may be ſtyled 
5 jun pens and firſt Principles. | 

AYalfptvident,) becauſe they. areiof. them: 
ſolvoy to-plain prras:not;to-be i capable of 
proof; from:any thing. that” is. clearer 's or 
more known vio) 

Firſt: Principles;,' becauſe they: cannot 
be. proved. & priorss That. which is firſh! 
can have' nothing: before it.//'; -: - 

-Quly they. may- receive ſome kind of 
Ilnſtration » by Inſtances, and. Circum: 


ſtances, and;;by:: {ſuch Unvverſal 4 feds as; 


do; proceed::fram them: and from the 
monſtrous. Abſtirditres that. ' will follow: 
ppon the deniah:of -them. -: +) | 

, Such dedadions; as do neceflarily flow 
from theſe Principles have the ſame kind: 
of, ,Certainty, whether Phyſical, Mathemas: 


tical, or Mordl, ;with the Principles thems+ 


ſelves from whidh-they are deduced. | 
__ twa firſt of _—_ namely, Phyſ _ 
an 


Leone onda ati) Pe 


Ad xt. 


Chip.r. of Netwral' Religion. 


and Mathematical Certainty' may be ſtyled 
Infallible; and Moral Certainty may pro- 
erly be ſtyled Indubitable. 3 


-- Irfallible Certainty, T do not mean 
abſolute mfallibility , becaufe that 1s an. 


Incommunicable Attribute. *And 1t' were 
no leſs than' a blaſphemous arrogance, for 
ary man to pretend to ſuch-a perfect un- 
erring judgment on which the divine 
power it ſelf could not impoſe. ButImean 


a Conditional EO that' which ſup- 
poſes our faculties to be true, and that” 
we do not negle& the exerting of 'them,” 
And upon fuch a ſuppoſlition' there is a' 


neceſſity that" ſomie things. muſt be ſo as 


we apprehend them, and that they can-. 


not poſſibly be otherwiſe. ' 
By indubitable Certainty, T mean that 


which doth not admit of any. reaſonable 


cauſe of doubting, which is the only cer- 


_ tainty of which ' moſt -thirigs are capable; 
roperly be'aferibed both 


and this may' p 
to-that kind of evidence ariſing from the 
Nature of things, and likewiſe to that, 
which doth ariſe from Teſtimony, or from 
Experience. | 

Fam from the nature of the things 
themſelves Morally certain , and cannot 


make any doubt of it, but that a wind. 
free from paſſian and prejudice is more fit 


to 


- 


3 


zo 


Of the Principles, &c. Lib.1. 
to paſi a true judgment, ' than ſuch a one 
as is byaſſed by affetions ana intereſts. 
That *_ are ſuch things as Vertue and 
Vice. That Mankjnd is naturally deſigned 


for a ſociable life. That it is moſt agreea- 


ble to reaſon and the common intereſts of 
thoſe in ſociety, that they. ſhould be true to 
tLeir Compete that they ſhould not hurt an 
7nmocent perjen, GC. 

And as for the evidence from Teſtimony 
which depends upon the credit and au- 
thority of the Witneſſes, theſe may be 1o 

ualified as to. their ab:lity and fidelity, 
k a man muſt be a fantaſtical incredu- 
lous fool to make any doubt of them. And 
- gp it 1s that I am ſufficiently aſſured, 
at there was ſuch a perſon as Queen, 
1 "\h_i 5 That there is ſuch a place as 
ain. | 
_ ſo for the evidence of Experience, 
I am by that to a great degree aſſured of 
the ſucceſſion of Night and Day, Winter 
and Summer. And have no ſuch reaſon to 
doubt, whether the houſe wherein now 
I am, ſhall this next minute fall upon me, 
or the earth open and ſwallow it up, as 
ta be in cantinual fear of ſuch accidents. 


\ JT. That kind of Aſſent which doth a- 
rife from ſuch evilence as is leſs plain and 
clear, 
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clear, is called Opinion and Probability. 

When though the proofs for a thing may 

preponderate any thing to be ſaid againſt 

it, yet they are not ſo weighty and per- 

ſpicuous as to exclude all reaſonable 
oubt and fear of the contrary. 

And this doth ariſe from a more im- 
perfect and obſcure repreſentation and con- 
ception of things, either by our Senſes or 
Underſtandings, by Teſtimony or by Ex- 


7 


perience. . 
When the Evidence on each fide doth 
equiponderate, this doth not properly be- 
. get any Aſſent, but rather a Heftation ar 
uſpenſion of Aſſent. 
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CHAP. Il. 


Two Schemes of Principles relating 
to :Pratical: things, whether Na. 
turalor Moral ; propoſed in the 
Method" njed by Mathematicians 
of Poſtulata , Definitions and 
Axloms. WE TOTT , 


Hm premiſed theſe —_ in ge- 
neral, concerning ſeveral kinds of 
Evidences and Afents: I ſhall in the 
next place offer ſome particular Schemes 
of Principles, relating to Practical things, 
whether Natural or Moral, in the ſame 
way and method as is uſed in the Mathe- 
Tiatics,” confiſting of © Poſtulata, Defini- 


tions and Axioms. 
A Scheme of Natural Principles. 


Every thing is endowed with ſuch a na- 
tural Principle » whereby it is neceſſarily 
inclinec] to promote its own preſervation 

and well-being. 
That which hath in it a fitneſs to pro+ 
” mote 
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ate this end 3s called Good. And on the Definiti- 
contrary that which is apt to hindet it 5s 2 
called Evil. Amongſt which there are ſe- 
veral degrees, according 4s things have 
more or leſs fitneſs to promote or hinder 
" 7 p | Bp 

e leſſening or eſcaping. of Evil 3s to Def. 2 
be hls Kiby the notion b/ Good. 

The leſſening or loſs of Good is to be 
reckoned under the notion of- Evil. 

That which is Good 5s to be choſen and axiom 1. 
proſecuted, that which is Evil to be «- 
EY os ; | 

_ The greater Good 3s to be preferred before » 
the leſs, and the leſſer evil ſer at ad 
rather than the greater. 

Such kinds of things or events , whether 3. 
Good or Evil, as wil! certainly come to 
paſs, may fall under computatian, and be 
eſtimated as to their ſeveral. degrees, as 
well as things preſent. Becauſe when ſuch 
a ſpace of -time 1s elapſed, that which is 
now future, will become preſent. Which 
is the ground of mens dealing for Rever- 
ſons. | 

And thus likewiſe is it for ſuch things 
as may probably come to paſs 5 Though this 

Yrobability ſhould be ſomewhat remote. 
t 1s counted a valuable thing, and may 
be eſtimated at a certain rate, for a man 

to 
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to be one amongſt four or five equal 
Competitors for a place, to be the fourth 
or fifth expeCtant of an inheritance 3 
though in ſuch caſes. there be the odds 
of three or four to one, yet the price 
that is ſet upon this, may be ſo propor- 
tioned, as either to reduce it to an equa- 
lity, or make it a very advantageous 
bargain. : 

5. A preſent Good may reaſonably be part- 

| ca with, upon a probable expe@Fation of 
a future Good which is more excellent. 
Which is the caſe of Merchants, who 
have large eſtates in their own poſſeſſi- 
on , which 'they may ſafely keep by 
them ; and yet chuſe to venture them 
upon a thouſand hazards, out of an ap- 
CO that there is a greater pra- 
bility of their gaining, than of their 

loſing by ſuch adventures. 

And this- would be much more rea- 
fonable, if beſides the probability of 
mou by theſe adventures, there were 
the like probability of their being utter- 
ly undone and ruined , if they ſhould 

( "_— or refuſe to venture. | 

e greater the advantage is, the 
more redſonable muſt it be to_ adven- 
ture for it. If it be reaſonable for a 
man to rt11 the venture of 20/. for the 

% gain 
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gain of a hundred pounds, much more 
r a thouſand. 

- The reaſon why men are moved to 
believe a probability of gain by ad- 
venturing their ſtocks into ſuch For- 
rargn Countries as they have never ſcen, 
and of which they have made no trial, 
is from the Teſtimony of other Credi- 
ble perſons, who profeſs to have known 
thoſe places, and the advantages of traf- 
fick thither by their own experience. 
And this is generally accounted a ſuff- 
cient argument to perſwade others unto 
the like trials. h 


The reaſon which moved men to ad- 


venture for the firſt diſcovery of un- 
known Countries, is, becauſe they had 
fair probabilities to perſwade them, that 
there were ſuch places, which would 
probably afford very gainful CR 
And upon the Tins ground, 1 
conſiderable number of men, ſuch whom 
we eſteem the moſt wife and the moſt 
honeſt, ſhould affure us, that they did 
firmly believe ( though they did not 
know it by experience), that there way 
fuch an undiſcovered Country, to which 
if men would make any ventures, their 
gains would be a thouſand times more 
than could be expeted by any other 
way 


any 
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way of Trafftique 3 and” that uj this 
perſwaſion, they themſelves did reſolve 
to venture their eſtates, and ſhould with- 
al offer ſuch arguments. for the reaſoha- 
bleneſs 'of what they aſlert, as to. any 
men, Whoſe judgments were unpreju- 
diced, would render' it much more-pro+ 
bable than' the contrary : :; In this caſe; 
he that would a& rationally , according 
to ſach rules and principles as all man- 
kind do. obſerve in the government of 
their aftions, muſt be perſwaded toi. do 
the like , :unleſs he would be counted 
fooliſh, and one that did affect ſingula- 
i 1 ; | +1 
/ preſent. Evil is to. be endured, for 
the avoiding of 4 probable future Evil, 
which is far greater. Which is the rea- 
ſon of mens- undergaing the: miſchiefs 
and hardſhips. .of War, -the charges and 
vexations of .Law-ſuits., the trouble of 
Faſting and Phyſick. A man will endure 
the -pain. of hunger and, thirſt, and re- 
faſe ſuch meats and drinks ' as. are 'moſt 

rateful to, his appetite, if he be - per- 
Faded that they will endanger, his 
health, eſpecially if he believe that they, 
are poiſoned. He will chuſe to take nau- 
ſeous offenſive Phyſick, upon a probable 
expectation ,. that he may thereby pre+ 
vent 
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| Fent or cure a da my ficknels. 
The ereater the Evil is, the more rea- 7: 
FE is there to venture, the loſs of a leſs 
Good, or the. þ ſuffering of a Ieſs evil, for 


the eſcaping of it. 
A Stheme of Moral Principles. 


. There are ſeveral kinds of Crtatures in yoſuli- 
the world; and ſeveral degrees of dignity 9 
_—_— them, ſome being more excel- 
lent t others ;, Animate more than Tra- 
rimate, Senſitives more than Vegetatives, 
and Men more than Brutes. It is agreat- 
er preheminEncc to have life, thap to be 
without it ; to have life and ſenſe, than 
to have life only; to have life \ ſenſe, 
bar reaſon, than to have only [7 and 
ene. 

That which doth conſtitute an thin Defin. #4 
in its being , and diſtinguiſh it from "* 
other things, is called the Fortzor Eſſence 
of ſuch a thing. 

That ſtate or condition by which the Heſi, 2; 
nature of any thing .is advanced to the 
utmoſt perfection of which it is capa- 
ble according to its rank and kind, is 
nag. the chief end or happineſs of uch a 

1 
Lhe nature of Plnts doth donfilt in 
C having 
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Man, doth partake of. 
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| having a Vegetative Soul, by which they 


receive nouriſhment and growth, and are 
enabled to multiply their kind. 

The utmoſt perfe&ion which this kind 
of Being is capable of, is to grow up to 
a ſtate of maturity, to continue unto its 
w_ period, -and to propagate its 
kind. - 


_ . The mature of f "EO | befides what 


is common to them with Plants) doth 
conſiſt in havinggſuch faculties, where- 
by they are capable of apprehending ex- 
ternal obj and of receiving pain or 
pleaſure from them. 

The ap lav cos proper to theſe. doth 
conſiſt in ſenſitive pleaſures, or the enjoy- 
ing of ſuch things as are grateful to their 
appetites and ſenſes. 

The zatxure of Man ( beſides what is 
common to him with Plants and Brutes ) 
doth conſiſt in that faculty of Reaſon, 
whereby he is made capable of Religi- 


on, of apprehending a Deity, and of 


expecting a future itate of rewards and 
puniſhments, [Which are capacities com- 
mon to all mankind, notwithſtanding the 
utmoſt endeavours that can be uſed for 
the ſuppreſſing of them 3 and which no-0- 
ther Creature in this viſible world, except 


The 


boon 4am yy 
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The happrrreſs of man doth confiſtin 

the - perfeQting of this faculty 5 that'1s, 

in ſuch a ſtate or condition as is/ moſt 


agreeable "to reaſon,” and as may entitle 


him to the Divine favour; and afford him ' 
the beſt aſſurance of a bleſſed eſtate/after- 


this. life. 


That which:ev | na doth and:muſt | 


propoſe unto himſelf, 'is'the being in'as 


a icondition / as he is'capable- of, or.- 


as is reaſonable for him to-expect.:: 
the deſire of/'this is not-properly a daty 


or a moral vertue, about. which men have : 
a liberty of Acting, but 'tis a natural prin-: 
tiple, like the deſcent of heavy. bodies, 
it flows neceſſarily from the very -frame- 
of our natures; men muſt do: ſo; nor can : 


they do otherwiſe. ' 3 


195 


The Cuſtomary Adions of men, con- Defin. 3; 


ſidered as Voluntary, and as capable of Re-- 


ward or Puniſhment ,” are ſtyled-. Mo- 


ral. 


the Well-fare of man conſidered: as a” 
Senſitive Being, is ſtyled Natural Goods. 
fo that which hath a fitneſs to promote: 
the 'Well-fare. of man as a  Rutional 


voluntary and free Agent,” is ſtyled Moral: 


Good. And the contrary to' it Motal- 
Evil. F by | 383/48 


Cy That 


As that which hath a fitneſs to promote Defin,'s 
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That which is:morally good is to be 
deſired and proſecuted, that which is 
evil is to be avoided. | 
The greater congruity or incongruity 
there is 1n any thing to the reaſon of 
horngey- atd the __ tendency it 
th, to promote or hinder the perfeCtion 
of mans nature, ſo much greater d 
hath it of moral Good or Evil. To 
which we ought to proportion our lzcli- 
nation or Averſion.  _ 
There 1s in ſome things ſuch a natural 


| dooney and fitneſs, as doth render them 


le to our reaſon, and will 
= bltrating mga grocer 
practice, idera- 
tions of Reward. As in loving thoſe 
who are kind to us, and from whom 
we receive \ benefit: In compenſatin 
Good with Good, and not with Evil. 

.Tt is moſt ſuitable both to the Reaſon 
and Intereſt of mankind, that every one 
ſhould ſubmit themſelves to him , upon 
whom' they depend for their Well-being, 
by _—_ ſuch things as may render them 
acceptable to him: 

It is a defirable thing for a man to 
have the afhiſtance of others in his need 
and diſtreſs. And 'tis not reaſonable for 
him to expect this from others , unleſs 

| he 
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he himſelf be willing to ſhew it to others. 
' The rational nature and the PerfeFFj- Ax. 3. 
ox belonging to it being more noble than 
the Sexſttive , Therefore Moral! Good is 
to ' be preferred before” Natural,” and 
that which -is Moray Evil is more to 
be hated. and avaided, than that which 
1s Natural. ES " 
A prejent natur 004 may - Ax. 4. 
ed with - on a probable Ned.” , 
a future Moral good. © 
A preſent Natural Evil is to be endu- ax. «5: 
red for the probable' avoiding of a fo- 
re 20re Eogh 2 OT, Hts 
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| Some: Propoſitions neceſſary tobe pre. 
-miſed for the removing of ſeveral 
© prejudices in Debates oe Re- 


1. Higion. | —_ WES 
Elides what hath been Les ſug- 
geſted OPEN the firſk founda- 
rians:fo .be laid, in; order, to a diſequrie 
about Natural Religion, I ſhall /in..che 
next place offer to conſideration theſe 
ſeven following Propaſitions, as being 
very proper a jar or obviate the Ca- 
vils of” Sceptical captious men. 
_ 'T. Such things as in themſelves are e- 
gully true and certain, may n9t yet be capa- 
le of the ſame kind or degree of Evidence 
as to is. As for inſtance, That ttere 
was ſuch a man as King Henry the Eighth, 
Bat there are ſuch þ Placer as America, or 
"China. I fay theſe things may in them: 
ſelves be equally true and certain with 
thoſe other matters, That we mow ſee 
and are awake , That the three Angles 
in a Triangle are equal to two right ones, 
Thong for the firſt of theſe we have 
| only 
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only the teſtimony of others, and humane 
tradition, Whereas for the other we have 
ſenſitive proof, and Mathematical de- 
monſtration. And the reaſon is becauſe 
all Truths are in themſelves equal, ac- 
cording to that ordinary Maxim , Feritas 
non recipit magis & mins. And there- 
fore nothing can be more irrational than 
for a man to doubt of, - or deny the truth 
of any thing, becauſe 'it'cannot be made 
out, by ſuch kind of proofs of which the 
nature of ſuch a thing 'is not capable. A 
man may as well deny there is any ſuch 
thing as Light or Colour, becauſe he can- 
not hear itz or ſound, becauſe he cannot 
ſee it, as to deny the truth of other things 
becauſe they cannot be made out by ſen- 
ſitive or demonſtrative proofs. The kinds 
of Probation for ſeveral things being as 
' much diſproportioned, as the objects of 
the ſeveral ſenſes are toone. another. 

2. Things of ſeveral kinds may admit 2, 
and require ſeveral ſorts of proofs, all which Aviſtot. ' 
ray be good in their kind, The Philoſo- eng pa 
pher hath long ago told us , that accor- Meraph. 
ding to the divers nature of things , fo P-': caP- 
mult the Evidences for them be; and that 
tis an argument- of an undiſciplined wit 
not to acknowledg this. He that is rati- 
anal and judicious will expect no other 


C4 kind , 
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kind of Arguments in any caſe than the 
{ubjet-matter will bear. How incongru- 
qus would it be for a Mathematician to 
perſwade with eloquence, to uſe all ima- 
ginable inſiquations and intreatiey that he 
might prevail with his hearers to believe 


that three and three make fix? It would 


be: altogether as vain and- improper in 
matters belonging to an Orator to pre- 
tend to ſtrict Demanſtration. ' All things 
are not gapable of the ſame kind-of Evi- 
dence-. Though the Concluſions in Ma- 


+ Y 


| thematichs , -by. reaſon 'of- the abſtrafed 


nature of thaſe Sciences, : may be demon- 
{trated by the cleareſt and- moſt -unqueſt;- 
onable way of Probation to, our reaſon, 
yet it is not rational to expe& the like 
proof, in ſuch other matters as are not af 
the -like nature.! This he himſelf applys 
to Moral things, which being not of ſuch 
ſimple. abſiraed natures, but depending 
upon #iacd-circumitances, are not there- 


Protrept. fore gapable of ſuch kind of Demonltra- 


in. Sym- 
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We 


tive proofs. 'Tis a ſaying-of Jamblicus, 
That. demonſtrations are not: to be expe- 
Ged in matters concerning God and di- 
vine things. Nor is 'this-any-greater pre- 
judice to thecertainty of ſuch things, than 
It is that God is invible. And thus like- 
wiſe it is, 'for the ſame reaſon, with many 


partt- 
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icular cqnelufions in Natrral Philoſo- 
= ' And as far »atters of Fad#, concer- 
ning Times, Places, ' Perſons, Actions, 
which depend upon ftory and the: rela- 
tion of others, theſe things are nat capa- 
ble of being proved by fuch- ſcientifical 
Principles as the others are. Now na ſa- 
ber man can deny but that ſeveral thing 
in Moral atid in Natural Philoſophy arein 
themſelves as abſolutely and as certainly 
true; and as firmly beliey!d by us, as any 
Mathematical principle or concluſion can 
be. ' From whence I infer this, That it is 
not, ought: nat' to be, any prejudice to 
the Truth or Certainty af any thing, that 
it-is not to 'be made out by ſuch kind of 
proofs, of which the nature of that thing 
15-not capable, provided it be capable of 
ſatisfactory proofs of another kind. 
-» 3. When a thing 3s capable of. good proof 
1y any kin, men ought to reft ſatisfy d in 
the beſt evidence for it, which that kind of 
things will bear, and: beyond which better 
could not be expeFed, ſuppoſing it were true. 
They ought not to expett cither ſenſible 
proof, or demonſtration for ſuch mat- 
ters as are not capable of ſuch proofs , 
ſuppoſing them to be true. Becauſe other- 
wiſe nothing muſt be afſented to and be- 
licyed, but that which'hath the os 
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Evidence : All other things being to be 


looked upon, as uncertain and doubtful, 
and wholly excluded from all poſhibility 
of being known. And at this rate, men 


mult believe nothing at all in ſtory, be- 
'caufe ſuch; things cannot ' be demonſtra- 


ted; and 'tis poſſible that the reſtof Man- 
kind might have combined - together to 
impoſe upon them by theſe relations. And 
how abhorrent ſuch Sceptical Principles 
muſt needs be to common reaſon, I need 
not fay. Thoſe who will pretend ſuch 
kind of grounds for their disbelief of any 
thing, will never be able' to perſwade 
others, that the true cauſe why 'they do 
not give their' Aflent, is becauſe they 
have no -reaſon for it, but becauſe they 
have no} mmd to it. Nolle in cauſa eſt, ror 
poſſe pretenditur. | 
d on the other (ide, when we have 
the proof of any thing, ſome of the 
higheſt kinds of Evidodce, in this caſe it 
1s net the ſuggeſtion of a meer poſſibility, 
that the thing may be otherwiſe, that 
ought to be any ſufficient cauſe of doub- 
ting. 1 
To which T: ſhall only add , that we 
may be unqueſtionably ſure of many 
things as-to their exiſtence, and yet we 


may not be able to explain the nature 
of 
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of them, . No man in his wits'can make 
any doubt, whether there be ſuch things 
as Motion, and Senſation, and Continuity 
of, Bodies: And yet theſe things are 
cammonly eſteemed inexplicable. So that 
our not being able to ſee tothe bottomof 
things, and to give a diſtin account of 
the. nature and #:arner of them, can be 
no ſufficient cauſe to doubt of their be- 
ig. HOT: 

4+. The mind of man may and muſt give 
4 firm aſſent to ſome things, without any 
kind of heſitation or doubt of the contrary, 
where yet the -Evidences for \ſuch things 
are not ſo infallible, but that there is a poſ- 
ſibility, that the things may be otherwiſe. 
(i. e,) There may be an 7ndubitable cer- 
taindty, where there is not an 7fallible 
cettainty. And that kind of certainty 
which doth not admit of any doubt, may 
{erve us as well to all intents and purpo- 
ſes, as that which is infallible. A man may 


make no doubt, whether he himſelf were .. 


baptized, whether ſuch perſons were his 
parents, of which yet he can have no 0- 
ther Evidence than Tradition, and the 
Teſtimony of others. Who is there fo 
wildly Sceptical. as to queſtion, whether 
the Sun ſhall riſe in the Eaſt, and not in 
the North or Weſt, or whether it ſhall 

| riſe 
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riſe at all: Becauſe the contrary isnot im- 
poſſible, and dath nat imply any Contra- 
diction 2. Suppoſe that in digging of the 
Farth amongſt ſome ancient ruins, a man 
thould find a round flat piece of Metal, 
in the exact ſhape of an old Medal, with 
the Image and Infcriptian of one of the 
Roman Emperours. Or ſuppoſe he ſhould 
dig up' a large ſtone, of the ſhape of an 
_— Tom _ with a gag In- 
{cription upon it, of the name and quali- 
ty of- bene yerlae ſaid to' be hnekes un- 
y a it. Can any rational man doubt, whe- 
ther one of theſe were not a' piece of 
Coyn, and the other a Grave-ſtone'? or 
ſhould a. man be bound to ſuſpend his aſ- 
ſent and belief of this, barely upon this 
ground , becauſe 'tis poſſible that theſe 
might have been the mutual ſhapes of that 
. particular Metal | and 'Stone, and that 
thoſe which ſeem tobe letters or figures 
engraven /or -embolled upon it, may - be 
nothing elſe: but ſome. caſual dents or cd- 
vities, which by the various motions 
temper of the matter did happen to 
them, amongſt thoſe-:'many millions of 
other figures which -they were capable 
of 2 Who would not think ſuch a man to 
be ſtrangely- wild, and irrational, who 
cquld frame to, himſelf any ' real __ 
| rom 
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from ſuch Conſiderations as theſe? Why, 


'tis the ſame kind of abſurd dotage that 


ticks in Religion are guilty of, in 
Nenking their Alone meerly upon this 
ground, becauſe ſome . Argumints for it 
do not ſo infallibly conclude , but that 
there is a poſſibility things may be other- 
wiſe. He that will raife to himſelf, and 
_ cheriſh in his mind, any real doubts, ac- 
cording to the meer poſſibility of things, 
{hall not be able to detertnine himſelf to 


the belief or prattice of any thing. He 
for Ke 


muſt not ſtay within doors, r the 


houſe ſhould fall upon him, for that is - 


poſſible : nor muſt he go out, leſt the 
next man that meets him ſhould kill him, 
for that alſo is poſſible. And ſo muſt it be 
for his doing or forbearing any other aQti- 


on. Nay I add further, that man.is ſure _ 


to be deceived-in very many things, who 
will doubt of every thing, where 'tis poſ- 

ſible he may be deceived. | 
' I appeal to the common judgment of 
Mankind, whether the humane nature 
be not ſo framed, as to acquieſce in ſuch 

a Moral certainty, as the nature of thin 
1s capable of ;- and if it were otherwite, 
whether that Reaſon which\ belongs to 
us, would not prove a burden and a tor- 
ment to us, rather than a priviledg, by 
= cep- 
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keeping us in a continual ſuſpenſe, and 


thereby rendring our conditions perpe- 
tually "reſtleſ pl, unquiet? Would 96h 
ſuch men be generally accounted out. 

their wits, who could pleaſe themſelves, 
by entertaining a&al hopes of any thing, . 
meerly upon account of the poſltbility 0 

itz or. torment themſelves with | a&#ual 


fears, of all ſuch evils as are poſlible ? Is 


there any thing imaginable more wild and 
extravagant —_— thoſe in _ Bedlam, 
than this would be ? Why, Doxbt is a 
kind of fear, and is commonly ſtyled 


formido oppoſiti, and. 'tis the ſame kind 


of madneſs for a man to doubt of any 
thing, as to hope for, or fear it; upon a 
meer pollibility. | 

5. 17s ſufficient that matters of Faith 


and Religion be propounded in ſuch a way, 


as to render them highly credible, ſo as an 
honeft and. teachable. man. may , willingly 
and ſafely aſſent to them, and. according 'to 
the rules of Prudence be juſtified in ſo do- 
ing. Nor 1s it either Nerefary or Con- 
venient, that they ſhould be eſtabliſhed 
by ſuch cogent Evidence, as to necefſi- 
tate aſſent. Becauſe this would not 
leave any place for the vertue of Belie- 
ving, or the freedom of our obedience 5/ 
nor any ground for Reward and Pane 

”/ 
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ment. It would not be thank-worthy for 
2 man to believe that which of neceſſity 
he muſt believe, and cannot otherwiſe 
chaſe. 

Rewards and. Puniſhments do proper- 


1 belong to free Actions, ſuch as are un- 


er a mans power, cither to do or for- 
bear 3 not to ſuch as are zeceſſary. There 
1$s-no more reaſon to reward a man for 


believing that four is more than three, 


than for being hungry or ſleepy; Becauſe 
theſe things do not proceed . from choice, 
but feom xatural neceſſity. A man muſt do 
ſo, nor can he do otherwiſe. 

FE donot ſay, That the Principles of Re- 
ligion are meerly probable, I have before 
ried them to be Morally certain. And 
that to a man who is careful to preſerve 
his mind free from prejudice, and to con- 
ftder, they will appear »rqueſtionable, and 
the deduTions from them demonſtrable : 
But naw becauſe that. which is neceſlary 
to beget this certainty in the mind, name- | 
ly, impartial Conſideration, is/ in a mans 
power, therefore the belief or disbelief of 
theſe things isa proper ſubje(t for Rewards 
and Puniſhments. RE 

There would be little reaſon for the 
Scripture ſo much to magnifie the Grace of 
Faith, as being ſo great a vertueand ſoac- 

- cepta- 
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ceptable to God, if every one were neceſſi- 


- tated to it, whether he would or no. And 


Grot. de 
Verit. 
li». 2. 


therefore God is pleaſed to propoſe theſe 
matters of belief to us in ſuch a way, as 
that we might give ſome Teſtimony of our 
reachable difpolitions, -and of our obedi- 
ence by ourafſent to them. Ut ſervo Evan- 
gelii tanquam lapis efſet Lydites, 4d quent 
ingenia ſanabilia explorarentur, as the 
Learned Grotizs ſpeaks concerningthe Do- 
d&rine of the Goſpel, whereby God was 
pleaſed as with a Touch-ſtone to prove 
and try what kind of tempers men are of, 
whether they are ſo ingenuous asto accept 
of ſufficient Evidence, in the confirmation 
of a holy. Dodrine. And theScripturedoth 
in ſeveral places fake ufe of the word 
Faith, according to this notion of it, as it 
eonlifts in a readineſs of mind to cloſe with 
and give aflent unto things upon ſuch evi- 
denceasis init ſelf ſufficient. To which pur- 
poſe is that expreſſion of our Saviour to 
Thomas, Bleſſed are they that have not ſeen 
and yet have believed, Joh-20.29. Signifying 
it tobe a more excellent commendable nd 
bleſſed thing for a man to yield his aſſent, 
upon ſuch evidence as is if it ſelf ſdfficient, 
without infiſting upofi more 3 It denotes 
good intlifiationsin men towardsReligion, 
and that they have worthy thoughts of the 
Divine 
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F Divine power and goodneſs, whenthey are 

ang pa ſubmit gone {ſuch arguments in 

the confirmation of a holy doGrine, asto 
unprejudicedperſonsare in themſelves ſuf- 
ficient to induce belief. It was this diſpoli- 
tion that was commended-in the Bereazs, A8.17.t1 
for which act #14 ſtyled w54riv©c, more 
angenuousteachable and candid, zore noble 
than others, Becauſe they received the word 
with all readineſs of mind. ( i. e.) Were 
ready and willing to aflent to the Goſpel, 
upon ſuch evidence as was in it ſelf ſuffi- 
cient to convince reaſonable and unpreju- 
diced men. | 

_ Andonthe other ſide,it was the want-af 

this diſpoſition which is condemned, Mar. 
13.58, where 'tis ſaid that our Saviour did 

not many. mighty works in his own Country, 
becauſe of their unbelief + (i.e.) That preju- 

dice which there was upon them, by their.- 
knowledg of hismean parentage and birth, 

and their ignorance of his Divinecommil- 

os and high calling, did indiſpole them 

for an equal judgment of things,andrender 
them mjreackatdecAnd haviog triedthis by 


doing ſome mighty works amongſt them, he 
yy 6 Ge 2y,becauſe , 1Nca- 
pacity. of receiving benefit by them, 
Wicked men are in the Scripture-phraſe 
ſtyled 4 «nalde;; filis inſuaſibilitatis, ns pph. 5 5; 
- D pET- 9, 6. 
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perſiwadable men, ſuch as no reaſon can 


col.3.6., convince. And elſewhere they are ſtyled 
2 Thel-3- or, which we tranſlate unreaſonable 


@Jorrol . 


ſuch cafes a judgment that is 


' men. But the 'word may fſignifie abſurd, 


contumacious perſons, who are not to be 
fixed by any Principles, whom no Topics 
can work upon, being direaly oppoſite to 


this vertue of Faith.as appears by the next 


clauſe, For all men have not Faith. 
Suppoſing Mankind to be endowed ( as 
all other things are) with a natural princi- 
ple, whereby fas are ſtrongly inclined to 
ſeek their own preſervation and happineſs; 
and ſuppoſing them to be rational and: free 
Creatures,able to judg of, andto chuſe the 


' means conducing to this end : Nothing can 


be more reafonable in this caſe, than that 
ſuch Creatures ſhould be under the obliga- 
tion of accepting ſuch evidence, as init ſelf 
is ſufficient for their conviRtion. 

6. When there is no ſuch evident certain- 
ty, as to take away all kind of donbting; in 
al and im- 
partial muſt incline to the greater probabili- 
ties. That 1s no juſt ballance, wherein the 
heavieſt ſide will not preponderate. In all 
the ordinary affairsof life,men uſeto guide 
thejr Actions by this Rule, namely, to incline 
to that which is moſt probable and likely, 
when they cannot attain to any clear un- 
 queſti- 
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jueſtionable certainty. And that man would 
be generally counted a fool who ſhoulddso 
otherwiſe. Now let it be. ſuppoſed, that 
ſome of the great Principles in Religion, 
ſhould not ſeen to ſome men altogether ſo 
evident as to bewholly unqueſtionable,yet 
ought their' aſſent ſtill to jncline to! the 
greater probability. | 
When it is ſaid to be a duty formmento 
believe any thing, or to acquieſce in ſuch 
kind of Evidence as 1s ſufficient for the 
proof of it: Themeaning is not,as if there 
wefreany moral obligation upon the Urder- 
Free wRea is proper only untothe W7{/; 
ut the meaning is, That nienſhould be care- 
ful to preſerve their minds free from any 


wilful prejudice and pattiality, that they * 


ſhould ſeriouſly attend to,and confiderthe 
Evidence propoſed to them, ſo as to take a 
juſt eſtimate of it. For though it be true, 
that the judgments of men muſt by a na- 
tural neceſſity, preponderate on that fide 
where the greateſt Evidence lies ; ſuppo- 
ſing the mind to be equally diſpoſed; and 
the ballance to be juſt; yet mul} ir with- 
al be granted to be a particular virtue 
and felicity to keep the mind to ſuch at: 
equal frame of judging. There are ſome 
men, who have ſuftcient abilities to dif- 
tern betwixt the true difference of things; 

ds. D 2 but: 
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but what through their vicious affections 
and voluntary prejudices, making them 
unwilling that ſome things ſhould betrae; 
what through their inadvertency or neg- 
le& to, gs and compare things tOge- 
ther,.. they are not to | be convinced by 
plain. Arguments 5 not through any in- 
ſufficiency in the cvidexce, but by .reafon 
of ſome defe& or corruption 1n. the f- 
calty that ſhould judg of it. Now the 
neglect. of keeping our minds in -ſuch an 
equal frame, the not applying of our 
thoughts to conlider of ſuch matters of 
moment, as do highly concern a man to 
be rightly informed in, muſt needs be a 
vice.. And though none of the Philoſo- 
phers({thatI knowof,) do reckon this kind 
of Faith (as it may be ſtyled), this teach- 
ableneſs and equality of mind in confider- 
ing and judging of matters of importance, 


amongſt other antelleFual wirtues ; yet to 


me it ſeems, that it may juſtly challenge 
a place amongſt them ; and that: for this 
reaſon, becauſe the two extremes of it 


'by way of Exceſs and DefeF, I mean the 


aſlenting unto ſuch things upon inſuffici- 
ent Evidence - which is called Credality, 
and the not afſenting unto them upon 


ſufficient Evidence, which is called Incre- 


aulity or unbelief, are both of them Vices. 
| Now 
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Now where the Exceſs and Defe& do 
make Vices, or ſuch things as ought not 
to be, there the Mediocrity muſt denote 
ſomething that ought to be, and conſe- 
quently muſt be a Virtue, and have in 
it the obligation of Duty. 

7. If in any matter offered to conſide- 
ration, the probabilities on both ſides be 
ſuppoſed to be equal : ( In this caſe, though 
an impartial judgment cannot ' be obli- 

an phe 
ged to incline to oneſide rather than to 
the other, becauſe our Aſerrt to things 
muſt by a Neceflity of Nature, be pro- 
portioned toour Evidence for them 3 And 
where neither fide doth preponderate, 
the ballance ſhould hang even ) Tet ever: 
in this caſe, men may be obliged to order 
their Attions in favour of that fide, which 
appears to be moſt ſafe and advantageous 


for their own intereſt, Suppoſe a man 


travelling upon the Road to meet with two 
doubtful ways,concerning neitherof which 
he can have any the leaſt probability to 
induce him to believe that one ismorelike 
to be the true way to his journey's end, 
than the other; only he is upon good 
pou aſſured, that in one of theſe ways 

e ſhall meet with much trouble, difficul- 
ty, danger, which the other is altogether 


free from : In this caſe, though a man be | 


D 3 not 
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not bound ta believe that one of them isa 
truer way than the other, yet is he obliged 
in prudence to take the ſafeſt. 

. Nay I add further, If the probabilities 
an theonehand ſhould ſomewhat prepon- 
derate the other, yet if there be no con- 
ſiderable hazard on that ſide which hath 
the leaſt probability, and a very great ap- 
parentdanger in a miſtake about the other: 
In this caſe, prudence will oblige a man to 
do that which may make moſt for his own 
ſafety. | | | 
| Theſe are thoſe preparatory Principles 
which I thought fit to premiſe, as a-ne- 
cellary foundation for any. debate with 
captious men about theſe firſt grounds of 
Religion. And they are each of them ( I 
think) of ſuch perſpicuity, as toneed little 
more than the bare Propoſal of them, and 
the Explication of their Terms, to evince 
the truth of them, | 
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CHAP. IV. 


Concerning the Exiſtence of a Deity, 

and the Arguments for it, The 
| I. Argument, From the univerſal 
| conſent and agreement of Mankind; 
and the ObjeGions anſwered. 


C I" Heſe things being premiſed, I betake 
; my ſelf to that which was at firſt o 
propoſed as the chief deſign of this Book, 
| namely, ta prove the Reaſonableneſs and 
the Credibility of the Principles of Natural 
| Religion. : 

By Religion, T mean that general ha- 
bit of Reverence towards the Divine na- 
ture, whereby we are inabled and inclined 
to worſhip and ſerve Godafterſuch a man- 
ner as we conceive moſt agreeable to his 
with {o as to procure his | xi and bleſ- 
ing. | 

T call that Natural Religion, which men 
might know, and ſhould be obliged unto, 
by the meer principles of Reaſoz, impro- 
ved by Conſideration and Experienc?, 
without the help of Revelatior. 

D 4 This 
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This doth comprehend under it, theſe 
three principal things: 

x. A belief and an acknowledgment of 
the Divine Nature and Exiſtence. 

2. Due apprehenſions of his Excellen; 
cies and Perfections. 

3. Suitable AﬀeQions and Demeanour 
towards him. ' 

Concerning each. of which I ſhall treat 


_ morder. 


I. There muſt be a firm belief of the 


Divine Nature and Exiſtence. Primns e 
Deornm cultns, Deos credere, faith Seneca. 
Anſwerable to that of the Apoſtle, He 
that comes to God, mnſt believe that he is. 
Now that this is a point highly credible, 
and ſuch as eyery ſober rational man, who 
will not offer violence to his own facul- 
ties, muſt fubmit unto, I ſhall endeavour 
to eyince by the plaineſt Reaſon. 

In- treating concerning this Subject, 
which both in former and later times hath 
been ſo largely diſcuſſed by feveral Au- 
thors, I ſhall not pretend to the inventi- 
on of any new arguments, but content 
my fclf with the management of ſome of 
thoſe old ones, which ro me ſeem moſt 
plain'and convincing. Namely, from 

r. The Univerſal conſent of Nattons, 
in all places and times 

| 2: The 


: 
\. 
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2, The Original of the World. 

2. That excellent contrivance which 
there is in all natural things. 

4. The Works of Providence in the 
Government of the World. 


1. From the Univerſal Conſent of” Na- 
tions in all places and times, which muſt 
needs render any thing highly credible to 
all ſuch as will but allow the human nature 
to beRational, and to be naturally endow- 
ed-with a Capacity of diſtinguiſhing be- 
twixt Truth and Falſhood. 
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It is laid down by the * Pkiloſopher as + Ariftue; 
the proper way of Reaſoning from Autho- TWP: 


rity, That what ſeems trae to ſore wiſe 
men, may upon that account be eſteemed 
ſomewhat probable 5 what is believed by 
moſt wile men, hath a frrther degree of 
probability ; what -zoft mer, both wiſe and 
unwiſe, do aſſent unto, 1s yet »-oreproba- 
ble : But what a// zz: have generally con- 
ſented to, hath for it the higheſt degreeof 
' evidence of this kind, that any thing is ca- 
pable of : And it muſt be monſtrous ar- 
rogance and folly for any ſingle perſons to 
prefer their own judgments before the ge- 
neral ſuffrage of Mankind. 


It is obſerved by Ahar, That the noti- /27-Hiſt. 
lib.2.c.3 I; 


ons concerning the Exiſtence and Nature 
| | of 
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of God, and of a future ſtate, were more 
firmly believed, and did uſually make 
deeper impreſſion upon the 7Uiterate Vul- 
gar, who were guided by the more ſimple 
dictates of Nature,than upon ſeveral of the 
Philoſophers , who by their art and ſub- 
tilty were able to invent diſguiſes, and to 
diſpute themſelves into doubts and uncer- 
tainties concerning ſuch things as might 
bring diſquiet to x ra minds. 

That all Nations of men now do, and 
have formerly owned this Principle, may 
appear both from preſent experience, and 
the Hiſtory of other Times and Places. 
And here I might cite abundance of the 
beſt Authors that are extant , concerning 
the truth of this in all other Ages and Na- 
tions. But for brevity's ſake I (hall menti- 

Nat.Deor. ON only two, Tilly and Semeca. Que gens 
lib.1. 32. of aut qugd. genus hominum, quod non ha- 
eat . fine dorind , anticipationem quan- 

dam Deorum , quam appellat memndo Epi- 

carus. * What kind of men are there any 

© where, who have not of themſelves this 

* prenotion of a Deity? And mn another 

De Legib. Place : Nalla gens eſt, neque tam imman- 
liv.1. ſueta neque tam fera, que non etiamſt ig- 
noret qualem habere Deum deceat, tamen 
halendum ſciat. * Amongſt all mankind 

Tthere is no Nation ſo wildand On, 

* we 
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© whothough they may miſtake intheirdue 
< apprebenlions of the nature'of God, do 
© not yet acknowledg his being. And elſe- 
where : Nulla eſt gens tam fera, nemo om- T 
mum tam immanis, cujus mentem non 11> 
buerit Deorum timor. ' There isno Nation 
* ſo immenſely barbarous and ſavage,as not 
© to believe the exiſtence of a Deity, and 


| * © by ſome kind of ſervices to expreſs their 
* adoration of him. So Seneca, Nulla gens tyin.ns; 


uſquam eſt, adego extra leges moreſq; proje- 
FA ut =. aliquos Deos credat. « There 
* 1s no where any Natian ſo utterly loſt to 
© all things of Law and Morality, as not 
* to belieye the exiſtence of Gad. 

He that ſhall traverſe over all this habi- 
table Earth, with all thoſe remote corners 
of it, reſerved for the diſcovery of theſe * 
latex Ages, may find ſome Nations without. 
Cities, Schools, Houſes, Garments, Coinz 
but none without their God. They may, 
and do vaſtly differ in their Manners, In- 
ſtitutions, Cuſtoms : But yet all of them 
agree 1n having ſome Deity to woe. 

And beſides this Univerſality asto Natz- 
ons and Places, it hath been ſo likewiſe as 
to Times. Religion was obſerved in the 
beginning of the World,before there were 
Ciyil Laws amongſt men, I mean any other 
than the meer wills of their Princes and 
Governours. The 
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The Works of Moſes areby general con- 

ent acknowledged 0 be the moſt ancient 
Writings in the world.” And' though the 
deſign of them be to preſcribe ines 
and Rules for Religion, yet there is no- 
thing offered in them by way of proof or 

ſwaſion concerning the Exiſtence 0 

God ; but it is a thing taken for granted, 
as being univerſally x7 
lieved. Nor do we read that any of the 
other Ancient Law-givers or founders of 
Commonwealths, who thought fit to pre- 
{cribe Rules for the Worſhip of God, have 
endeavoured to perſwade the people con- 
cerning his Being 3 which yet had been 
moſt neceſſary, if any doubt or queſtion 
had then been made of it; as being the 
very foundation of Religion, and adiſpo-' 
fition ſo requiſite to aux men forSocie- 
ty and Government. 

And as it hath been thus in former 
ttmes, fo 1s 1t now — the Nations 
more lately diſcovered, and not known'to 
former Ages. *Tis excellently ſaid by 
Tully, Opiniomm commenta delet dies , 
Nature ' jndicia confirmat : That time 
wears out the fictions of Opinion, and 
doth by degrees diſcover and unmask the 
fallacy of ungrounded perſwafions, but 
confirms the NiGares and ſentiments of Na- 
rure 5 
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now and be- 
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ture; and 'tisa good fign that thoſe Noti- 


: the Teſtof all Ages. 


There are two things may be objected 
againſt this Argument. 
'  ,,,T. That there is no ſuch Univerſal Con- 
(ent as is pretended. 
..2c If there were, This would fignifie 
| - but little, becauſe it may as well be urged 
for Polytheiſem and Idolatry. ., 


I. That there is no ſuch Univerſal Con- 
ſent as 1s pretended, Becauſe there areſome 
Nations in the world ſo wild and ſavage, 
as_ not to acknowledg any Deity ; which 

y ſeveral Hiſtorians 1s reported ' of the 


of Soldania in Africk,, who are ſo ſottiſh 
and groſly ignorant, that they differ very 
little from Brutes, having ſcarce anything 
amongſt them of Czvil Policy, and nothing 
at all of Religion, or any publick Aſlem- 
blies for Worſhip : Beſides ſuch particular 
"ug pretending to Learning and Philo- 
lophy, as in ſeveral Ages have openly af- 
ſerted, and profefſedly maintained Athei- 
{tical Principles, as Diagoras, Theodorss, 
Pherecides, and others are ſaid . to have 
done, 

| To 


' Ohs are well eſtabliſhed which can endure 


Lannibals 10 America, and the Inhabitants © 
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To this it may be ſaid, that mp 

theſe reports to be true, There may al- 
moſt in all kinds be ſome few inſtances, 
beſides and againſt the general courſe of 
things, which yet can no more be urged 
as. prejudices againſt the common and 
moſt uſual order belonging to them, than - 
Prodigies may to prove, that there is no 


Regularity inthe Laws of Nature.Is there 


any Equity or the leaſtcolour of Reaſon in 
this? For a man to take'an Eflay of the 
nature of any ſpecies of things from ſuch 
particular inſtances, as in their kinds are 
monſtrous ? Becauſe Beaſts may ſometitrhes 
be brought forth with five legs, and it 
may be two heads, 1s it reaſon therefore 
to conclude, that no other ſhape is na- 
tural to their kind 2 Specimen nature cu- 


Julibet, a natur4 optim4 ſumendum' eſt, 


( faith Tu/y) The Eflay of any kind is 
rather to be taken from the beſt and moſt 


_- uſual, than from the worſt and moſt de- 


praved part of it. Will it therefore follow, 
that Honey is not naturally ſweet to'our 
taſte, becauſe a fick palate doth not judg 
it to be ſo? Such diffolute perſons as are 
altogether immerſed in ſenſuality; where- 
by they have beſotted their judgments, 
cannot be looked upon as the moſt -com- * 
petent 1nſ{tances of what belongs to” Hu+ | 
mane nature. Where 
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Where there is either a defe& of rea- 
ſon, or a groſs negleCt in exciting a. rhans 
natural faculties, or improving his reaſon, 


by a due conlideration of ſuch conſe- 


quences as do moſt naturally refult from 


1t : In ſuch caſes, it cannot otherwiſe be 


expedted, but that he muſt come ſhort of 
that knowledg which he is naturally ca- 
pable of, and ſhould have, were it not 
for their defeds. 

Some men are born blind, or have loſt 
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their ſight, will it hence follow, that __ 


there 1s no ſuch thing in nature as Light 
or Colour? Others are Lunaticks or Ide- 
ots, ſhould any man from hence infer, 
that there is no ſuch thing as Reaſon ? 


No man may raiſe any doubt from ſuch 


inſtances as theſe, but he that will make 
it a ſerious Queſtion, Who are the mad 
men, whether thoſe in Bedlam, or thoſe 
out of it 2 Whether Idcots are not the 
wiſeſt of men, and all others the verieſt 
fools, according as they are at the 
wideſt diſtance ou them 2? Can that man 
be thought to need any further confuta- 
tion or purſuit, who is forced to fiye to 
fach a retreat ? 

As for thoſe inſtances of particular per- 
ſons, whom ſtories deliver down to us, 
as being profeſſed Atheiſts, 1t thay be ſaid. 
t. Tis 
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I. *Tis plain, that ſome of theſe were | 
counted Atheiſts and Deſpiſers of Religj- 
on, becauſe they did endeavour to con- 
fute the fopperies of the Heathen wor- 
ſhip, and deny the Sun and Moon, and 
the ſeveral Idols that were adoredin their 
Countries, to be true Gods: The looſe 
and vicious Poets, having ſo far debaucht 
the underſtandings of the Vulgar, in thoſe 
darker apes, as to make them believe vile 
and filthy things of their Gods, unfuita- 
ble to all Principles of ſobriety and com+ 
mon Reaſon. Upon this, ſeveral men, who 
were more judicious and virtuous than 
others, thought themſelves obliged to re- 
claim the le from ſuch muſchievous 
fopperies: In order to which, beſides the 
more ſerious arguments which they made 
nſe of, they did likewiſe by jeers and 


. ſcoffs endeavour to render theſe vitious 
Deities contemptible, and to deride them 


out of the world. And for this were the 


. by the fooliſh ſuperſtitious multituc 


counted Atheiſts, which was the cafe of 
Anaxagoras, Socrates, and others. 

2, Let it be ſuppoſed, that ſome men 
have declared a disbelief of the Divine 
nature in general; yet as there have been 
always ſome Mozfters amongſt men, inre- 
ſpect of their Bodzes, ſo may there be ”m__ 
wiſe 
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| wiſe wrreſpe& of their zyinds. And this no 
prejudice to the ſtanding-laws of Nature, 
And beſides it ought to'be conſidered, that 
the ſame ſtories which mention ſuch per- 
ſons as. profeſt Atheiſts, do likewiſe give 
an account of divers. ,lignal judgments, 
whereby they were witneſſed againſt from 
Heaven. ; Yo OH | 

3... But I add further, There never yer 
was any fach perſon, who had any full and 
abiding conviction upon his ans 


any interdin, nou tamen & fi. du- 
tant. © They lye who ſay that they be- 
< heve there-is no God. ( ſaith Sexeca ) 
< though they, may profeſs this ſomewhat 
< coffidently. 1n the day-time, when they 
< are 1n company, yet? in the night and a- 
« Jone they have doubtful thoughts about 
<'it. Tis their wiſh, but not their op4-207. 
The intereſtof their guilt, doth make them 
defire it.. But. they are. never able with al 
their . endeavours wholly, . to cxtinguiſl 

theirnatural notions about it. Witnels:tho(c 
continual fears and terrors, whereunto ſuch 
kind of men are above all others moſt ob- 
DOeW.5- 7 7 or ag gr ap tic 

| The ſecond Obje@ioz was, That if the 


conſent of Nations be.a ſufficient evidence | 


ro 


d, againſt_ 
the Exiſtence of God. Mextiuntur qui di- 
cunt ſe non ſentire eſſe Deum, nam. th tibz - 
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go 


. taken up with cares, about providing the | 
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to prove the Exiſtence of God, 'it ' may as 
well prove Poljtheiſm and Jdolatry, for 
which the like conſent may be pleaded. 
To this two things may be anſwered : - 
I. Though the Unity of the Godhead, 
and the unfitneſs of CO him by 
1dols, be diſcoverable by the light of na- 
ture; yet theſe thingsare not ſo 7» mediates 
and fo obvious to every ones underſtand- 
ing as the Being of God is, but will re- 
uire ſome deeper-conſideration,and ſome 
$k1ll in the rules of reaſoning. Now it 
could not be reaſonably expected, that et- 
ther © the generality, or any conſiderable 
numberof- the Vulgar.ſhould attain to ſuch 
a degree of knowledg as their own natu- 
ral reaſon, duly exerciſed and improved, 
might have furniſhed them with. Partly b 
reaſon of the prejudice of Rabearionwhich 
muſt needs incline them to acquieſce in 
what is delivered down to them, as the 
ras: or pradice of their Forefathers; and 
conſequently hinder them from an im 
tial enquiry into the nature of things: But 
chiefly for want of ſufficiert leiſure to ap- 
ply themſelves to the bufineſs of contem- 
plation, by reaſon of their being immer- 
ſed inthe affairs of the World, js 5 plea- | 
ſures,ambition, riches, or elſe being wholly 
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neceſſaries of life for themſelves and their 
families; which muſt needs much divert 
them, from the ſerious conlideration of 
' things, andhinder them from the improve- 
ment of their natural light to all the due 
conſequenees of it. 
-+2. The moſt conſidering and the wiſeſt 
men in all Ages and Nations, have con- 
|  Fantly differed from the Yalger in their 
|  thoughtsabout theſe things, believing bat 
| "one ſupreme Deity, the Father of all other 
| fubordinate Powers: | 
| »,» — Hominum ſator atq; Dreorum. © 
|  Whon they called Jupiter or Fore, with 
plain reference to the Hebrew name fc 
veh. And tothisone God did they aſcribe 
feveral namies, wr enes ir thoſe ſeveral 
virtues they ſuppoſed to be in him;or bene- 
fits they _ from him. Bacches, and 
—_— ature, Fortune, Fate: Omnia 
 quideme Dei nomina ſunt, varie utentis ſud 
poteflate, ſaith Sexeca. So likewiſe Pytha- », zuj:; 
goras, Socrates, Plato, Ariſtotle, &&c. And lib.4 c.7: 
they adviſe men, to worſhip this God not 
1 much by Irages, or by Sacrifices, as by 
| inward goodnefs, by endeavouring to be 
{  thke hin as Tſhall ſhew morelargely after- 
wards. Now though the opinion of the 
Vaigar, with the conſent of 'the Wiſe, may 
be of great Authorityzyet bemg ſeparated 
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from or eſpecially oppoſed unto , their 
opinion, who are beſt able to judg, it muſt 
nceds ſignifie but little. 7 
If thequeſtion ſhould here be propoſed, 
How comes it to paſs, that mankindſhould 
thus conſent and D_ in = — of a 
Deity, and to what ground or cauſe ma 
it be aſcribed > ! 
To this I thall ſi —_— by way 
of anſwer, both Negatizely, and oftiveh, 

I. Negatively, from what hath been ſaid 

it may appear, that this belief doth not 
proceed from any particular I»firmity, or 
occaſional prejudice in the judgment, be- 
cauſe it hath been ſo conſtant and univerſal 
amo'1gſt Mankind. And beſides, there is 
not the leaſt probability. for thoſe thi 
which. are aſſigned as the grounds of this 
Prejudice, namely , Fear, Policy , Stips- 
lation. 

1. Not Fear,or a certain jealoufie of the 
worſt that may happen. For though it muſt 
begranted natural to the mindsof men, to 
be poſſeſſed: with an awe towards ſuch 
things as are able to hurt them; yet *ris 


much more probable, that the fear of a 
| ſupreme Being, is rather the conſequence 


and Effe& of ſuch a belief, than the Cauſe 


- of it. For this reaſon, Becauſe the No- 


tion of' a Deity doth comprehend under 
Fi: 
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it infinite Goodreſs and Mercy, as well a; 


. Power and Juſtice; and theye is no rea- 
ſon why Fear ſhould diſpoſe a man to 
oy a Being that is infinitely Gord and 
5) | | 

—_ Policy or the device of Statiſte, 
to keep mens Conſciences in awe and ob5- 
lige them to ſubjection. I. Eecavſe the 
teſt Princes and Politicians themſelves, 
ave in all ages been as much under this 
conviction of a Deity, and the laſhes of 
Conſcience, as any other o__ whatſo- 
ever; which could not be, had they known 
this buſineſs -of Religion to-have bcen a 


device or ſtate-engine, whereby their Sub-. 


jects were to be impoſed: 'upon. 2. Be- 
cauſe this belief is amongſt the more rude 
and ſavage Nations, ſuch as in all other 

are ignorant and wild and utterly 
deſtitute of all common Policy. 

3. Not Stiplation or mutual agrec- 
ment , for the ſame reaſon ; nity; tis 
amongſt thoſe barbarous and ſavage peo- 
ple, who decline all kind of commerce 
with others. Nor is it imaginable, how 
ſuch kind af perſons ſhould agree toge- 
ther to promote any opinion, who are 
wildly ſeparated from one another , by 


Seas, and Mountains, and Deſarts; and - 


yct not at fo great a diſtance in their 
f E 3 Hab!- 


$3 
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Habitations, as in their Cuſtoms and Man- 


NErs. | | 
From all which it may appear, That 
this Opirrion or Belief which is ſo genes | 
ral amongſt men, doth not ariſe from any 
rejudice or partiality upon their minds 5 
But rather the doubting ar queſtioning of 
theſe things, which belongs but to few. There 
js reaſon enough to believe, that this ma 
be founded in prejudice. Nor is it difh- 
cult to dctermine whence their preju- 
dice doth ariſe, namely, from the vitt- 
ous inclinations of men, which will cor- 
rupt and byaſs their judgments. When 
once men are immerſed in ſenſual thing, 
and are. become flaves to their Paſſions 
and Luſts, then are they moſt diſpoſed 
to doubt of the Exiſtence of God.Where- 
as on the contrary, the more juſt and ho- 
neſt any man is, the more willing and 
careful he 1s to walk up to the diftates 
of his natural light, by ſo much'the more 
firmly are ſuch perſons convinced of this 
Trath. *Tis the Conſcience of Guilt which 
makes it the Intereſt of ſome that there 


" ſhould be no God. And conſequently 


being deſirous to have it ſo, this makes 
them ſtudious how to find qut ſome doubt 
and obſcurity about it. . 

"2, Afirmatively, It is a known Rule, 
REG | _ That 
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That the Canſe mmſt be as univerſal as the 
Eff is. If this belief have been oe and 
. conſtant in all places and times, then muſt 
the cauſe of it be ſo likewiſe. And what is 
there _ inable that hath a fairer pre- 
tence to this, than- the very ature of our 
minds, which are of ſuch a frame as in 
the ordinary exerciſe of their faculties, 
will eqſily nd out the neceſlity of a ſu- 
preme Being. Andit ſeems very congruous 
to reaſon, that he who is the great Crea- 
tor of the world, ſhould ſet ſome ſuch 
mark of himſelf upon thoſe Creatures that 
are capable of worſhipping him, where- 
by they might be led to the Author of 
their Being, to whom their worſhip is to 
be dire&ted; as is obſerved in a late Diſ- 744 wc: 
cour ſe, wherein there are many other things don »/ 5+ 
to this purpoſe, - be mg 

Such kind of Notions as are general to 
mankind, and not confined to any parti- 
cular Se&, or Nation, or Time, are uſu- 
ally ſtyled ward: &yuez, Common Notions, 
abzos Tree uarnuais Seminal Principles 5s and 
Lex nata, by the Roman Orator, an in- 
nate Law , in oppoſition to Lex ſcripte, 
and in the Apoſiles phraſe, the Law writ- 
tex in our hearts, Which kind of Noti- 
ons, though they are of themſelves above 
all other matters moſt plain and perſpicu- 

E 4 ous, 
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'in-the ſenſation of outward obje&s3 The 
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ous, yet becauſe Learned men do ſome- 
what differ in -their' apprehenſians con- 
cerning the firſt riſe and original of them, 
{ ſhall therefore take this occaſion to-ſug- 
geſt briefly, 'that which to me- ſeems the 
moſt eaſie and natural way for theexplain- 
ing of this, namely, by comparing the in- 
ward ſenſation of our minds and under- 
ſtandings, with that of our optward' 
ſenſes. 0-207 got 
' Tt hath been generally agreed upon, 
and we find it by ſufficient experience, 
that the a&s of our minds are reducible 
to theſe three kinds. 
' 1. Perception of tuch ſingle objefts as 
are -propoſed to them, which 1s called {-r- 
ple Apprehenſron. | 

2. Putting together ſich ſingle objedts, 
in order to our comparing of the agrec- 
ment -or. diſagreement betwixt them, by 
which we make Propoſitions, which is 4 
los Jagging. 4 50 = X 

'2. The diſcerning of that connexion or 
dependance which ther? is betwixt ſeve- 


-ral Propoſitions, whereby we are enable] 


ro inf-r ' one Propoſition from another, 


-which is called Ratiocination, or Dil- 


Now as there is an univerſal agreement 


Eze 
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Eje and the Eay of all ſenſitive Creatures, 
having the ſame kind of po_ of 
viſible and awdible thi Thoſe things 
which appear Green, Blew, or Red to 
one, having the ſame appearance to all 
others. Somuſt it be with the underſtand- 
ings'of men likewiſe, which do agree in 
the ſame kindof —— or ſimple Ap- 
prehenſion of intelligible objects. 

And as in making of Propoſitions, or 
compounding our Apprehenfions aboyt 
ſenſible things, we determine. that the 
Green 1n this object is like the Green in 
that qther, and unlike the Yellow or Blew 
in a third; - That it is more or leſs, or 
Equal, to ſomething elſe, with which we 
compare it : So likewſe is it for com- 

nding -other ſimple notions belonging 
to the underſtanding, By which we judg 
one thing to be like or unlike, agreeable 
or diſagreeable, equal, or more or leſs, in 
reſpect to ſomething elſe compared with it. 

Now thoſe kind of Apprehenfions 
wherein all men do agree, theſe are cal- 
led natural Noticns, And of this kind 
are all thoſe Opinions which have in 
them ſuch a ſuitableneſs to the-minds of 
men, as to be generally owned and ac- 
knowledged for true, by all ſuch as apply 
their thoughts to the conſideration. of 
them. | As 


<7 
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As for ſuch Doctrines as depend meerly 
upon inſtitution and the inſtruction of 
others, men do frequently differ both 
from themſelves, and from one another 
about them 3 becauſe that which can plant, 
can ſupplant. If meer inſtitution be able 
to fix ſuch opinions, it may be able to 
unſettle them again. Whereas no kind of 
inſtitution will be ſufficient to eradicate 
theſe natural notions out of the minds of 


FPue now , though the underſtanding 
have naturally this power belongingto it, 
of Apprehending, and Comparing, and 
Fadging 'of __ yet is it not to be 
expected, either trom Infants, or from dull 
ſottith people, or from ſuch as are deſti- 
tute of all the advantages of Education, 
that they ſhould improve this natural abi- 
lity, to all the due conſequences of it. 
But in order to this, 'tis neceſſary that 
men ſhould firſt be out of their Non-age, 
before they can attain to an actual uſe of 
this Principle. And withal , that they 
ſhould be ready to exert and exerciſe their 
faculties to obſerve and conſider the nature 
of things, ts make uſe of that help which 
is to be had, by the inſtruftion andexperis 
ence of thoſe with whom they converſe. 
Nor can this be any juſt exceprion __ 
c t 
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the naturalneſs of ſach notions, that they 
"are promoted by the experience and 'in- 
ſtruction of 'others:3 Becauſe mankind is 


naturally deſigned for a Sociable life, and - 


to: be helpful to ane another by mutual 
converſation. And without this advantage 
of diſcourſe and converſation, whereby 
they communicate their thoughts and opt- 
nions to one another, it could not other- 
-wiſe. be, but that men muſt needs be 
ſtrangely ignorant, and have many wild 
and groſs apprehenſions of ſuch things as 
are in themſctves very plain and obvious, 
and do appear ſo to others. 

| For the better underftanding of this, 
let us ſappoſe a perſon bred up in ſome 
deep Cavern of the Earth, without any 
inſtruction from others , concerning the 
ſtate of things in this upper ſurface of 
the World: Suppoſe this perſon, after he 
1s arrived to a mature age, to be fetched 
up! from this ſolitary abode, to behold 
this habitable World, the Fields, and 
"Towns, and Seas, and Rivers, the various 
revolutions of Seaſons, together with the 
-beauriful Hoſt of Heaven, the Sun, and 
Moon, and Stars: It could not otherwiſe 
- be, but that ſuch/ a Perſon muſt at firſt 
view haye many wild imaginations of 
things. He might conceive thoſe _ 

an 
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and beautiful contrivances of Houſes and 
Towns, . to ſpring up and grow- out 'of 
the Earth, as well as Trees; or elſe that 
Trees were made and built by men, ' as 
well as Houſes. But ſuppoſing him to be a 


-man, he muſt be endowed with ſuch ana- 


tural faculty, as upon further conſideratt- 
on and experience will quickly fatisfie 
him, That one of theſe was zatxral, and 
the other artificial; And that the build- 
gs were framed to that elegance and 
convenience by the Art and Skill of men. 
It would not at firſt ſeem credible to him, 
that a large Tree ſhould proceed from a 
ſmall or Kernel: That an Egg ſhould 
pore a Bird. And as for Man himſelf, 
e would not be able tq have any con- 


% 


ception of his true Original ; how it 


"could be poſtible, that a. young Infant 


ſhould be bred in his Mothers womb , 
Where it ſhould continue for ſo many 
months incloſed in a hag of water, with- 
out breathing ; yet upon experience theſe 
things would appear to him- unqueſtiona- 
ble, and of Natural Evidence. 

From' what hath been faid, it will fol- 
low, That ſuch things are evident by z- 
tural light, which men of a mature age, 
in the ordinary uſe of their faculties, with 
the common help of mutual Soctety pay 

- w 
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know and be ſufficiently aſſured of, with- 
out the help of any ſpecial Revelation. 
And when it 1s Grid that the Notion of 
God is' natural to the ſoul, the meaning 
of it-is, That there is ſuch a. faculty in the 
ſoul of man , whereby upon- the uſe of 
reaſon he can form within himſelf a ſet- 
led notion of ſuch a firſt and ſupreme 
Being , as is endowed with” all poſſible 
-perfetion. Which is all I ſhall fay as to 
_ _ Argument. TI ſhall be briefer in 
the re | 


Gy 
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CHAP,,v. 
2. Arg. From the Otiginal of th4 
_ World. x}-negn 


A. JQthing:can be more: evident, than 

N that: this viſible frame which we 

call the World, was cither from all eter- 

ity, or clſe that it had a beginning. And 

if it had a beginning, this muſt be either 

from Chance or from ſome wiſe Agert. 

Now if from clear Principles of Reaſon, 

it can be rendered more* credible , that 

the world had a beginning, and that from 

ſome wiſe Agent, This may be another 
—_ to this purpoſe. . 

cannot here omit the mention of a 

Dr. Tilet- late Diſcourſe, wherein this ſubject hath 

EONS: been fo fully treated of, that I ſhall need 

to. fay_ the leſs of it, having little that is 

material to add to what 1s there deli- ; 

vered. | 

| In the diſcuſling of this, I ſhall pur- 

poſely omit the mention of thoſe - 

ments which relate to Infinity, h9eg 

ing not ſo eaſily intelligible, and there- | 

fore more apt to przzle and amuſe, than 

to 
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to comnce. Let it be ſuppoſed, that each 
of the two Theories, whether about the 
Eternity of the World, or its having a 
Beginning, are not. impoſſible, and p. 4 
neither of . them does imply a contra- 
diction, And further, that neither of them 
can be infallibly demonſtrated by the meer 
principles of Reaſon. In this caſe the 
queſtion muſt be, which of them is moſh 
credible. | 

He that would rationally fix his opt» 
nion and belief about this matter,hath bur 
theſe two kind of proofs toenquire after. 

L Teſtimony, or the Tradition of the 
moſt Ancient times. 

2. Reaſon, or ſuch Probabilities as dg 
ariſe from the nature of the thing. 

For the firſt of theſe Opinions, con» 
cerning the Eternity of the World, there 
- my little to be aid from either of 

cle. 
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1. As to Teſtimony, Ariſtotle, who was De Ceels 
a great Patron of this Opinion, and held lib-r.c.:e 


that the world was a neceſſary Emanati- 
on from God, as light is from the Sunz 
doth of himſelf acknowledg, that the Phi- 
loſophers before him, were of opinionthat 
the world had a beginning; which ac- 
knowledgment of his, is no ſmall preju- 
dice to the Autority of his y_—_ As 
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I ſhall ſhew afterwards. And then, -- +. 
Ea _ __ It — va Mr 
heſts, having no tent. argument 
wx _ of.” to. render it probable. 
-. But now for the other opinion, namely, 
NE ing of the World, there are as 
fair and convincing proofs for it, of ſe- 
veral kinds, as the nature of the thing is 
well capable of - TAs 
1. From Tradition. If the world were 
made -and had a beginning, it is but rea- 


_ fonable to expett,. that ſo memorable a 


ing as this; ſhould be recorded. in ſome 
of the moſt ancient Hiſtories; And that 
ſome extraordinary means ſhould be uſed 
to perpetuate the memory of it; and to 
convey it down from. one geheration to. 
another by Univerſal, Tradition: And if 
it ſhall appear, that all the evidence of this 
kind is for. this opinion, This muſt needs 
render it highly credible. IMP 

Now the Hiſtory of Moſes, hath been 


generally acknowledged; to be the moſt 


ancient Book in the world, _ and always 
eſteemed of great Autority, even amongſt 
thoſe Heathens who do not belicve it-to 
be divinely inſpired : And there 15 no man 
of learning, but muſt allow to it (at leaſt) 
the ordinary. credit of other ancient Hi- 
ſtoriesz eſpecially , if he conſider what 

| " ground 


— 
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ground there is for the Credibility of it, 
from the Theology of - the darker 'times, 
which- is made up of ſome imperfect Tra- 
ditions and-alluſions, relating to thoſe par- 
ticular ſtories which are more diſtintly 
ſet down in the writingsof Moſes. - - 

Now Moſes doth. give - ſuch a 'plain, 
brief, unaffected account of the Creation 
of the world; - and of the moſt remarka- 
ble paſlages of the firſt ages, particularly 
of the plantation of the world by the diſ- 
perſion of Noah's Family, ſo agreeable to 
the moſt antient Remains of Heathen Wri- 
ters, as muſt needs very much recommend 
it to the belief of every impartial man. 
Though the Fews were but a ſmall Na- 


tion, and confined to' a narrow compaſs. 


in the world ; yet the firſt riſe of Letters 
and Languages is truly to be aſcribed to 
them. It is atteſted by ſeveral of the beſt 
and moſt Antient Heathen Writers, that 
the Hebrew : Alphabet, ' or ( which 1s- all 
one) the Pheniriay, is that from which 
both the Greek, and the Latir, and con- 
"ſequently . the generality of the reſt now. 
known, are derived, ſo Herodotus, Plu-. 
tarch, Pliny, Cartins, Latan, ec. . From 


whence it may be probably inferd, that 


the account given by the firſt Language, 


ts the molt ancient, and therefore the moſt. 
F 


hikely 
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likely. to be a true Account of the firſt |! 
Original of things. | 
The uſual courſe obſerved by all Na- 
tions to preſerve the memory of things 
moſt remarkable, which might there 
in traft of time be forgotten , eſpecially 
amongſt ſuch as are not acquainted with 
Letters, hath been by ſome - praGical 
Inſtitution, as by appointing ſome Feſti- 
val for the Commemoration of ſuch things. 
And thus likewiſe hath it been in the pre- 
ſent caſe; The Sabbath (as Moſes expreſly 
tells us) was inſtituted for this very pur- 
poſe, to keep up the memory of the Crea- 
tion. And though perhaps it may be dif- 
ficult to prove, that this day hath upon 
this Account been obſerved by any other. 
Nation, but the Fewsz yet the diviſion | 
of Time by Weeks, hath been univer- | 
tally obſerved in the world, not only a- 
. monglt the Crviliz'd, but likewiſe amongſt 
the :imoſt Barbarous Nations. And there 
being no foundation in nature for thiskind 
of diſtribution of days, It muſt therefore 
depend upon ſome antient general Tra- 
dition, the original whereof, together with 
the particular reaſon of it, is preſerv'd wr | 
the moſt ancient . of all other Hiſtories, | 
iz. that of Moſes. 
As for the deprivation of this from the | 
ſeven: | 
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ſeven Planets, whoſe names have been an- 
ciently aſſigned to. them; this being well 
content will appear to be o far from 
invalidating what I now aſlert, that it will 
rather contribute to the Probability 
of it. | on OG | 
It is commonly believed, that the aſ- 
fignation-of the names of the Planets to 
the days of the week, was by the Chal- 
deans, who were much devoted to Aſtro- 
Jogical devices, and had an opinion that 
every hour of the day was governed by 
a particular Planet, reckoning. them ac- 
cording to their uſual order, Saturn, Ju- 
piter, ; Pan Sol, Venus, Mercury, Luna ; 
That Planet which was, aſcribed to the 
firſt hour, giving name to the whole day, 
ſuppoſing Satxrs to belong unto the? firſt 
hour of Saturday, then the ſecond hour 
will belong wa! a the third to Mars, 
&c. and according to this order, the fif- 
teenth hour will belong likewiſe to Sa- 
turn, and ſo will the twenty-ſecond, the 
twenty-third to Fapiter, the twenty-fourth 
to Mars; and fo the firſt hour. of the 
next day muſt bowny to Sol, which muſt 
accordingly give the denomination to that 
day 3 > o for the other days of the 
week. 54 | | 
Now if it may appear, that in this very 
F 2 R account, 
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account, which all ſorts of Learned men 
do agree in, there is ſuch a ſpecial 
to the Jewiſh Sabbath, or Seventh-day, as 
cannot be pretended for any other, This 
will {till render it more credible, That the 
Tradition of the Sabbath did precede 
theſe Aſtrological Natnes : If we ſuppoſe 
theſe Aſtrologers to reckon from the firſt 
day of the Creation, and to begin with 
the moſt noble Planet the Sw 3 Then the 
Seventh day will be Satzrday, or the Jew- 
i Sabbath : Or ( which is thore proba- 
ble ) if we ſuppoſe them to begin their 
computation, from - the firſt day after the 
Creation was finiſhed, and from the high- 
eſt Planet, of flowelt motion, and ſo more 
proper to ſignifle a day of reſts; Accor- 
ding to this way of Coniputation, there 1s | 
a peculiar priviledg belongs to the Fewiſh 
Sabbath, which cannot be ſaid of any of 
the other days. 


The Teltimony of greateſt Antiquity, 


next to the Books of Moſes, muſt be 
fought for amongſt thoſe Ancient Nati- 
ons, the Feyptians, Chiddeans, Phenicians, | 
from whom the CGrecians derived their 
Learning, and armongſt whom the firſt and 


-moit famons Philofophers of Greece were | 


£ 


wont. to travel, for the improving of their 


kiiowledg 3 It being probable that ſome 


Memos 
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Memorials might be preſerved amongſt 
thoſe —_ Nations, —_— the firſt 
beginning of things; and that they were 
mT with hen was the Univerſal 
Tradition of the firſt Ages. Upon which 
account, thoſe Grecian Philoſophers be- 
fore Ariſtotle, ſuch as Thales, Anaxagoras, 
Pythagoras, &c. who by their travel were 
converſant amongſt theſe Nations, muſtby 
this advantage be more competent Judges 
than he was, concerning the general be- 
lief and opinian of former times, and what 
grounds they had for it. 
Now it is well known to have been a 
ra] Tradition amongſt theſe Nations, 
That the World was made, and had a be- 
inning. And though there be ſome pro- 
igious accounts amongſt them, which 
may ſeem inconſiſtent with the Writings 
of Moſes, as namely that of the Chalde- 
ans, Who reckon Forty-three thouſand 
years from the beginning of the World 
to the Time of Alexander : yet this way 
of Computation is anowindant by Dio- 
dorns Siculys and Plutarch, to be meant of 
Lunary years, or Months; which being 
reduced to Solary years, will fall out to 


be mach about the time afſizaed by Moſes = 


for the Creation. 
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But beſides theſe Teſtimonies of the An- 
cient: Nations, and the firſt Grecian Phi- 
loſophers who converſed —_— them 3 
This hath been likewiſe believed and pro- 
fefled by the moſt eminent Writers ſince, 
Socrates, and Plato, and Tully, and Seneca, 
and the generality of the reſt, whether 
Philoſophers or Pocts, of greateſt repute 
for their Learning, 'who have aſlerted, 
That God was the Maker of the World. 

" There are ſeveral paſlages to this pur- 

{> amongſt thoſe ancient Greek Pocts, 
TR Heſiod, Orphens, Epicharmms, Ari- 


ſtephanes, which relate to the Creation of 


the World; and Ovid particularly, who 
fetched his matter from the Greciar Wri- 
ters, doth give ſuch a plain deſcription of: 
It, as if he had been acquainted with the 
Book of Moſes; in thoſe known Verſes : 


Ante mare & terras, &* quod tegit ons 
ria calum, 8c. Fo 


Nor hath it been thus only amongſt the 
more civilized Nations 3 But the Barba- 
rous Indians likewiſe have owned this 
Tradition, and profeſſed the belief of it. 
Now it 1s not eaſie' to imagine, how. any 
ſuch Tradition could arid lo ear(y, and 
ſpread ſo xniverſally, if there were not a 
real ground for it. * As 
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- As for the Arguments from Reaſon, I 
would offer theſe things to conſideration: 
T1. If the World had been either with- 
out a beginning, or elſe very old, much 
older than the time afligned for it in the 
Hiſtory of Moſes 3 'Tis not likely, but there 
ſhould be ſome kind of Memorialsof thoſe 
former Ages, or ſome real Evidence that 
there had been ſuch. {@»is dubitet, quin Saturnal. 
Mundus recens ac novus ſit, cun Hitoria lid. 1. 
Greca, bis mille annorim hiſtoriam vix 
ontineat 2 ſaith Macrobins. The World 
cannot be wery old, becauſe the Grecian — 
Hiſtory doth ſcarce extend to Two thouſand 
years. This was that which convinced 
Lucretins, that the World could not be E- 
ternal, Becauſe there were ſu:h obſcure 
footſteps or reliques in any credible ſtory, 
either amongſt the Grecians or Romans, 
concerning any Perſons that lived, or any 
conliderable Aion that was done, much 
before the Trojan Wars. 
2. The firſt riſe and' progreſs of Arts 
and Sciences in the world, may likewiſe 
afford another fair probability to this 
purpoſe. Sereca aflerts, that there was 
not above a thouſand years ſince the be- 
ginning of Arts and Sciences, to the time 
wherein he lived. There is fcarce- any 
one of them ſo Ancient, but that the Origi- 
F 4 nal 
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nal and firſt Inventors of them are record- 
ed- in Story. Nor & there any Nation in 
the; world, now. accounted Civil, but 
within the memory of Books, were uts 
terly rude and barbarous. Now it'is not 
imaginable, that/,{o ſagacious, ſo buſie a 
Creature as Mankind is, could all of them 
have lived an infinity of Ages, deſtitute of 
thoſe Arts, ſo adyantageous for the com- 
fort ahd benefit of humane life, without 
ſome ſucceſsful attempts for the ſupplying 
of: their wants þy them, a 
\ If at be ſaid, That it is- poſſible there 
might. have hapned many general Inunda- 
tions, by which former Inventions might 
be-loſt and forgotten, and ſuch a kind of 


{implicity- introduced into the world, as is 


roper tothe firſt and ruder Ages of it. 
To this 1 have ſhewed before, That a 
mecr,poſtibllity'to the contrary, can by 
no-means hinder a thing from being highly 
Credible. To which I ſhall preſently. add 
fomething farther. | | 

3. If the world. had been eternal, How 
comes.it to palſs,:that it is not every-where 


- inhabited and cultvated 2 How is it, that 


very probably a conſiderable part. of it is 
yet.unknown 2 It is not yet two hundred 


-years-{incc, that one half of that which 
1s inow.- known lay undiſcovered. Whereas 
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if we: judg of its inning by the pre- 
ſent Ag Po mip. couyy —_ 
ding to thoſe proportions wherein men 
and families are now multiplied, allowing 
for ſuch kind of Devaſtations, by War, 
Famine, Peſtilence, Inundations, as are re- 
corded in Credible Story to have hapned 
in former times; I ſay according to this, 
it will appear highly credible, that the be- 
_ ginning of the world was much about the 
time mentioned by Moſes for the Creati- 
pn of it; whereas had it been Eternal, it 
muſt long ere this have been over-ſtocked, 
and become too narrow for' the Inhabi- 
tants, though we ſhould ſuppoſe the ad- 
dition but of one man every year. Nay, 
though we ſuppoſe but the addition of 
one man for every thouſand” years, yet 
long before this time there ſhould have 
been a far greater number than there 
could be ſands-1n the earth, though the 
whole Globe were made up of nothing 
elle. | 

.\Jf 3t be ſaid, That there may have been 


great checks given to the encreaſe of 


" mankind by Wars, Famines,  Peſtilences, 
and Inundations, 

- To this it may be replied, That either 
theſe extraordinary devaſtations of man- 
kind, muſt fall out regularly, fo as not " 
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be too'much or too little zi and in this 
caſe, they 'muſt be ordered by tome Wiſe 
Agent, which is God ;/ or elſe they muſt 
be purely Caſual 3 And then it is by no 
means credible, but that the world muſt 
long ere this have been wholly waſted; 
and Igft deſolate of Inhabitants, or elfe 
frequently too much repleniſhed. 

- But the moſt plauſible ſhifc againſt the 
force of this argument , 1s fetched from 
the inſtance: of Noah's Flood, by which 
the whole world was deſtroyed, except- 
ing one- Family. The like whereto may 
frequently ' have hapned before, when 
perhaps one only Family did eſcape, and 
thoſe ſuch-ignorant perſons, as could give 
no true account of what was before. 

But neither will this ſhift ſerve the 
turn. Becaufe no man can give any ra- 
tional account,” how 'tis poſſible that ſuch 
a general Flood ſhould come, by any a- 
tural means. And if it be ſupernatural, 
that grants the thing I am proving, namely 
ſuch a Swprexte Being as can-alter the 
courſe of nature? But let it be ſuppoſed 
zatural, How comes it to paſs that ſo much 
as one Family doth «ſcape ? Such kind of 
Delugzs,» as muſt prevent the over-ſtock- 
ing of the world, muſt be neceſlary once 
cvcry tcn.ar twenty thouſand years. _ 

tnErTe 
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there muſt have happened many millions 
of them, from all eternity. And who ſhall 
take care for the adjudging of them'to 
their /proper ſeaſon? or for preventin 
the total deſtruftion of-mankind? Thoug 
we ſhould grant this poſſible caſualty, yet 
he 'who can believe that to be a probable 
caſualty which hath never come to paſs in 
an eternal duration, muſt not pretend to 
be an enemy to Credulity. 
By what hath been ſaid it may appear, 
that there is a very great advantage in . 
the proofs for thys opinion, concerning . 
the beginning of the -world, above the: 
other for the Eternity of it. 

Now for the Diffculties on each fide :- 
Thoſe relating' to the Eternity of the 
world, have been already diſcuſſed, in the 
proof I have lately inſiſted upon. And as 
for the Opinion, concerning the Creation- 
of- it, the chief difficulty which Ariſtotle 
doth mention, is from that Principle of 
his, Ex zihilo nihil fit, which is generally 
acknowledged to be true concerning natu- 
ral Generations, but muſt not neceſfarily 
be extended to ſupernatural produftions. 
It is one of the natural notions belonging 
to the Supreme Being, to conceive of him 
that he 1s Omnipotent. And it is very rea- 
ſonable for us to believe, that our _ 
| undcr- 
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underſtandings icannot comprehend the 
utmoſt extent of Omnipotence- . And 
though the making of ſomething out of 
nothing do argue an. inconceivable pow- 
er, yet there 1s no contradiftion 1m it. 
And if ſuch things muſt be denyed which 
our reaſons cannot comprehend, we'muſt 
then deny that any thing can be (elf-ex- 
iſtent, which yet is and: muſt be ſuppoſed, 
an both ſides ; It being altogether as dith- 
cult for us to conceive, how ary thing 
fhould be of it ſelf , as how any thing 
ſhould be: wade of nothigg. So that this 
difficulty '1s not ſufficient to overthrow 
this Opinion, and withal it doth extend. 
equally to; both ſides. . 

So then if 3t do appear, that betwixt 
theſe two oprrions the leaſt and feweſt 
difficultics do lye, on' that fide which 
hath the plaineſt and ſtrongeſt proofs, 

There is no queſtion tobe made, which 
way every impartial man will determine 

Opinion. 

I do not pretend that theſe Arguments 
are Demonſtrations, of which the nature 
of this thing is not capable : But they 
are ſuch ſtrong probabilities, as ought 
to prevail with all thoſe, who are ' not 
able to produce greater probabilities to. 
the contrary. 
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| As for that other Opinion, concerning 
Epicurxs his Atoms, It is ſo extravagant 
and irrational, and hath been fo abun- 
dantly confuted by others, that I cannot 
chit it "expedicht: to ſpend any time in 
the diſcufling of it, = 
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C H'A'P; VI. 


3- Arg. From the admirable contri- 
wance of Natural things. 


> R O M that. excellent Contrivance 
which there is in all natural things. 
Both' with reſpe& to-that Elegance and 
Beauty which they have in themſelves ſe- 
parately conſidered, and that regular Or- 
der and ſubſerviency wherein they ſtand 
towards one another ; together with the 
exact fitneſs and propriety, for the ſeve- 
ral purpoſes for which they are deſigned. 
From all which it may be inferred, that 
theſe are the produCtions of ſome Wiſe 
Agent. | 
The moſt Sagacious man -1s not able to 
find out any blot or error 1n this great yo- 
lume of the world, as if any thing in it 
had been an iniperfe&t eflay at the firit, 
ſuch as afterwards ſtood in need of mend- 
ing: But all things continue as they were 
rom the beginning of the Creation. | 
Full; doth frequently inſiſt upon this, 
as the moſt natural reſult from that beau- 
ty and regularity to be obſerved in the 


Univerſe. Efe preſftantem aliquam, eter- 
namgs 
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5 naturam, & eam ſuſpiciendan ado- 
randamq;, hominum genert , pulchritudo 
amnidi. ardoq, rerum celeſlium cogit con- 
fiteri. © The great clegance and order of 
& things in. the world, is abundantly e- 
< nough to evince the Neccflity of ſuch an 
<« eternal and excellent Heng , to whom 
< we owe adoration. And 1n another 
lace, @uid poteſt efſe tam apertum, tamgq:; De Natur. 
— 2 Ba. — £0. ſuſpeximms, _ ay 
ſtiaqz contemplati ſumns, quam aliquod 
efſe Numen preftantiſſime mentis, quo hec 
regantur. © What can be more obvious 
<« than to infer a ſupreme Deity, from that 
<« order and government we may behold 
« amonglt the heavenly Bodies ? 
The ſeveral viciflitudes. of Night and 
Day, Winter and Summer, the produdti- 
on of Minerals, the growth of Plants, the 
| vary of Animals according to their 
everal Species > with the Law. of zatural 
inſtind, whereby every thing is inclined 
and enabled, for its own preſervation: The 
gathering of the Inhabitants of. the Earth 
1nto Nations, under diſtin& Policies and 
Governments 3 thoſe advantages which 
each of them have of mutual Commerce, 
for ſupplying the wants of each other, are 
ſo many diſtint arguments to the ſame 
purpoſe. 


I can» 
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I cannot here omit the obſervations 
which have been made in ' theſe later 
times, ſince we have had the uſe and jm- 
provement of the Microſcope , concerming 


that great difference which by the help 


of that ' doth appear, © betwixt natural 
and artificial things. Whatever is Natu- 
ral doth by that appear, adorned with 


all imaginable Elegance and Beanty. There 


are ſuch ihimitable gildings and embroi- 
derics int the ſrhalleſt ſeeds of Plants, but 
eſpecially in the parts of Animals, In the 
head or eye of a ſmall Fly : Such accurate 
order and ſymmetry im the frame of the 
moſt minute creatures, a Lowſe or a Mite, 
as no mart were able to conceive without 
ſeeing of them. Whereas the moſt curious 


works of Art, the ſharpeſt fineſt Needle, 
doth appear as a blunt rough bar of iron, 


coming from the furnace of the forge. The 


moſt accurate engravings or emboſsments, 


ſeem ſach rude bungling deformed works, 
as if they had been done With a Mattock 
or a Trowel. So vaſt a difference is there 
betwixt'the skill of Nature, and the rade- 
neſs and imperfe&ion of Art. 

And for ſuch kind of Bodies, as we are 
able to judg of by our naked eyes, that 
excellent contrivance which there is in the 
feveral parts of them ; their being ſo com- 

F0 modiouſly 
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modiouſly adapted to their proper uſes, 
may be another argument to this purpoſe. 
As particularly thoſe in humane bodies, 
upon conſideration of which, Galen him- 
{af, no great friend to Religion, could 
not but acknowledg a Deity. In his Book 
de Formatione Fetws, he takes notice, that 
there ate in ahumane body above 600 ſe- 
veral Muſcles, and there are at' leaſt ten 
ſeveral Intentions, or due Qualifications, 
to be obſerved in each of theſe; Proper 
figure, juſt magnitude, rightdiſpoſition of 
its ſeveral ends, upper and lower Poſiti- 
on of the whole, the inſertion of its pro- 
per Nerves, Veins, and Arteries, which 
are each of them to be duly placed ; ſo 


that about the Mxſcles alone, no leſs thari 


6000 ſeveral ends or aims ate to be at- 
tended to. The Bones arereckoned to be 
284 ; the diſtin ſcopes or intentions 10 
each of thefe; are above forty, in all a- 
bout 100000. And thus is it in ſome _— 
paorvon with all the other parts, theSkzz, 
igaments, Veſſels, Glandules, Humors; But 
more eſpecially with the ſeveral members 
of the Body; which do 1m regard of the 
great variety and multitude of thoſe ſeve- 
ral intentions required to them, very much 
exceed the Homogeniows parts. And the 
failing in any one of _ would cauſe ar 
Irre- 


Lt 
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irregularity in the Body, and in many of 
theni, ſuch as would be very notorious. 

And thus. likewiſe is it in proportion 
with all other kinds of Beings 3 Mirerals, 
Degetables : but eſpecially with ſuch as are 
Senſitive 5 Inſets, Fiſhes, Birds, m__ ; 
And in theſe yet more eſpecially, for thoſe 
Organs and Faculties that concern ſerſa- 
tion; But moſt of all, for that kind of 
frame which relates to our »nderſtanding 
power, whereby. we are able to correct 
the errors of. our Senſes and Imaginati- 
ons, to call before us things paſt and fu- 
ture, and to: behold things that are invi- 
ſible to Senſe. 

Now to imagine, that all theſe things, 
according to their ſeveral kinds, could 
brought into this regular frame and order, 
to which ſuch an infinite number of In- 
tentions are required, without the contri- 
vance of ſome wile Agent, muſt nieeds be 
wrrational in the higheſt degree. | 

And then, as for the frame of Humane 
ature it ſelf. If a man doth but conſider 
how he is endowed with ſuch a Natural 
Principle, whereby he is neceſſarily incli- 
ned to ſeek his own well-being and hap- 
pineſs : And likewiſe with one Faculty 
whereby he is enabled to judg of the na- 
ture of things, as to their fitnels or unfit- 


neſs 
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neſs for this end : And ahother Faculty 
whereby he 1s enabled to chuſe and pro- 
ſecute ſuch things as may promote this 
end, and to reject and avoid ſuch things 
as may hinder it, And' that nothing pro- 
perly is his d#ty, but what is really - his 
intereſt : This may be another argument 
to convince him, that the Author of his 
Being muſt. be infinitely Wiſe and Power- 
ful. 

| The wiſeſt man 1s not able to imagine 
how _ {ſhould be better than now 
they are, ſuppoſing them-to be contrived 
by the Wiſeſt Agent : And where we 
meet with all the Indications and Evi- 
dences of ſuch a thing as the thing is ca- 
pable of, ſuppoſing it to be true, It muſt 
needs be very irrational to make any doubt 
of it, 

Now I appeal untoany conſidering man, 
unto what cauſe all this exaGnefs and re- 
gularity can be reaſonably aſcribed, Whes- 
ther to Blind Chance, or to Blind Neceſ< 
fty, or to the condudt of ſome Wiſe In- 
telligent Being. 

Though we ſhould ſuppoſe both Mat- 
ter and Motion to be Eternal, yet is itnot 
in the leaſt credible , that infenſfible - Mat- 
ter could be the Author of all thoſe cx- 
cellent Contrivances which we behold in 

G 2 theſe 
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- theſe natural things. If any one ſhall ſur- 
mize, that theſe Effefts may proceed from 
the Anima Mundi; T would ask ſuch a 
one, Is this Arima mundi an Intelligent 
Being, or 1s it void of all perception and 
reaſon ? If it have no kind of ſenſe or 
knowledg, Then *tis altogether needleſs 
toaſſert any ſuch principle, becaufe Mat- 
ter and Motion may ſerve for this pur- 
poſe as well. If it be an Intelligent Wiſe 
Eternal being, This is GOD, under ano- 
ther Name. 

As for Fate or Neceſſity, this muſt needs 
be as blind and as unfit to produce wiſe 
effects, as Chance it (elf. 

From whence it will follow, That it 
muſt be a Wiſe Being that is the Cauſeof 
theſe Wiſe Effet. 

By what hath been ſaid upon this ſub- 
xt, it may appear , That theſe viſible 

Rom: x things of the world are ſufficient to leave 

20. 4 man without excuſe, As being the Wit - 
AQ = zeſſes of a Deity, and ſuch as do plainly 
Plal. 19, declare his great Power and Glory. 


CHAP. 
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CH AP. VI, 
4. Arg. From Providence, and the 
Government of the World. © 


4 TO'ROM the Works of Providence 
in the Government of the world ; 
And that continual experience which we 
have of ſome Wiſe and Powerful Being, 
who doth preſide over, and govern al 
things; Not only by his general concourſe, 
in preſerving all kinds of things in their 
Beings, and regulating them in their Qpe- 
rations: But chiefly in his wiſe and juſt 
government over mankind and humane 
affairs, which may appear by ſuch effe&s 
asare i Ordinary, | 
 CExtraordinary. 

1. For the more common effects of it, 
namely that general ſucceſs which in the 
ordinary courſe of things doth accompa- 
ny honeſt and virtuous ations: And the 
puniſhment and yengeance that doth one 
time or other in this world uſually befall 
ſuch as are wicked: Both Virtue and Vice 
being generally, and for the moſt part, ſuf- 
ficiently diſtinguiſhed by Rewards and 
Puniſhments inthis life. There 
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There are indeed ſome inſtances to the 
contrary, concerning the Miſerics of Good 
men, and the Proſperity of the Wicked; 
But theſe have been by ſeveral of the 
\iſeſt Heathen, Plato, Plutarch, Tully, Se- 
era, &c, ſifficiently vindicated , - by the 
cleareſt" Principles of Reaſon , from being 
any prejudice to the wife Government of 
Providence. 

Tr is mot either Neceſſary or Conve- 
nent, . that Happineſs and Proſperity in 
this Life , ' which is the uſual reward of 
Virtue, ſhould have either ſuch a Phyſ- 
cal or Mathematical Certainty , as could 
nat-/pofiibly fail. Becauſe, 

x. Tt would'not be conſiſtent with our 
dependent conditions, that' worldly pro- 
ſperity ſhould 'be ſo infallibly under the 
power of 'bur own endeavours, as that 
God himſclf might not ſometimes inter- 
poſe for our diſappointment. If I may 
have leave to ſuppoſe , what I am now 
proving; namely, a Wiſe and Omnipotent 
Providence, It muſt needs appear highly 
reaſonable,” that it ſhould be left to his 


Infimte Wifdom and Power, to make what 


_ reſerved caſes he- pleiſes, from the ordi- 


nary - courſe of things. From whence it 
will follow, that 'theſe unequal diſpenſa- 
tions can be na ſufficient ground' for the 


disbelief of Providence.' - 0 a bp 
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| 2. It would very much prejudice ano- 
ther great Principle of Religion, which 
is of mighty influence for the regulatin 
of mens lives and ations in this world, 
namely, the Belief and ExpeGtation of a 
future ſtate of Rewards and Puniſhments. 

3. If temporal proſperity did infallibly 
attend all good aftions, This would be a 
diminution to Virtue it ſelf. Men would 
dogood by a kind of natural neceſlity, 
which would abate juſt ſo much from the 
Virtue of their ACtions,as it does from the 
Liberty of them. It is ſufficient, that Mo- 
ral AFions ſhould have Moral Motives. 
And that Virtue doth generally and for 
the moſt part, make men proſperous-and 
happy in this world. We know by expe- 
rience, that all Mankind do in their moſt 
weighty affairs, think it ſufficient to de- 
pend upon fſach cauſes as do commonly 
and for the moſt part prove effc&ual to 
the ends for which they are deſigned. So 
that this yery thing which is uſually looked 
upon as the greateſt objeior againſt Pro- 
vidence, is really and truly an argument 
for it. 


2. For extraordinary effets of it. If 
we give any credit to the univerſal Hiſtory 
of all Age and Nations,[t will by that ap- 
pear, G 4 x. That 
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1. That there have many times happen- 
ed ſuch ſpecial ſignal Providences for the 
puniſhing of obſtinate ſinners, and for the 
deliverance of ſuch as were Religious, in 
anſwer to their Prayers whereby the Su- 
preme Governour of the world hath fo vi- 
ſibly pointedout his will and meaning,and 
ſo plainly manifeſted his power, that eve- 
ry impartial man muſt be forced to ſay, 
doubtleſs there is a God that judges in the 
earth. | 

2. That fometimes Miracles have been 
wrought , which could not be effected 
without the helpof ſome Superior Power; 
And ſometimes there have been plain pro- 
pheſies and prediftions concerning ſuch 
future things, as in their variovs circum- 
ſtances were contingent, Of. which the 
Annals of all Ages and Nations, as well 
Heathens as Chriſtians, do give very par- 
ticular and large accounts. : And though 
we may ſafely grant, that ſome of the 
ſtories to this purpaſe, delivered either 
from the more azcient or later times, were 
fabulous and vain; yet foraman to deny 
that ever ſuch things happened in the 
world, þut that they were all meer for- 
geries and deſigns to cheat Poſterity, 
this were to ſubvert the Credit of all 
Hiſtory 3 which is ſo immodeſt a thing, 
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as any ſober man would be aſhamed of. 
' . Theſe arguments are more largely dif- 
cuſſed by others, who have writ upon 
this ſubje& : But there 1s one particular 
which to me ſeems very conſiderable to _:_ 
this purpoſe, though but little notice of it. 
be taken by others: And that is, The 
ſtate of the Fewiſh Nation, who for theſe 
1600 years have been driven outof their 
awn Country, haying now no particu- 
lar place of abode, belonging to them as 
a Nation; hut are ſcattered and diſper- 
ſed over all the habitable world, hated 
and deſpiſed where-ever they are permit- 
ted to dwell; . very frequently perſecu- 
ted, impoveriſhed, baniſhed, murdered in 
vaſt multitudes; And notwithſtanding all 
this, they are not yet ſo mixed and blen- 
ded with other Nations, as to be loſt a- 
mongſt them 3 But are ſtill kept up a di- ; 
ſtint people, There being no inſtance 
like this in any ſtory. As if they were 
intended for a ſtanding memorial and ex- 
_ ta the world, of the divine power 
and vengeance, To me it ſeems, amongſt 
rational arguments one of the plaineſt, 
not only for the proof of a Deity, and a 
juſt Providence in purſuing that Nation 
with ſuch exemplary Vengeance 3 But 
likewiſe for the authority of —— 
an 
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and the truth of the Chriſtian Relji- 
g1ON. 

I might here add another argument ta 
the ſame purpoſe , from Nataral Conſci- 
ence, which is Gods Deputy, and doth 
#nternally witneſs for him, as other crea- 
tures do externally. *Tis plain, that all 
mankind are in ſome meaſure endowed 
with this; and one may as well aflert, 
that Hope and Fear are not natural to 
men, as that Conſcience is not. To this 
purpoſe I might further argue, from thoſe 
natural nations of our minds concerning 
Good and Evil, the bounds of which are- 
fixed inthenature of things, and do not 
depend either upon Cyſtom or Poſitive 


- Law. Thoſe things which have in them 


a fitneſs to promate our chief end, be- 
ing ſtyled Good, and implying in the ve- 
ry Definition of them, Comelineſs and Re- 
ward; Thoſe things which have inthem a 
natural apttiude to hinder our Chief end 
being ſtyled Ezil, and implying inthe de- 
finitions of them, Tyrpitnde and Piniſt+ 
&went. From whence it will follow, that 
ny muſt be ſome Superior mo who 

ming things with ſuch re to- 
wards poor, Pacer cf may be faid to have 
dechredthis Law of Nature, and to have 
taken care to enforce the obſervance of 
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itz both theſe belonging to the nature of a 
Law. But I may perhaps have occaſion 
to ſpeak more particularly to this at- 
terwards. 

Theſe things put together, are ſo ſtrong 
an evidence, and ſo ſufficient to convince 
the exiſtence of a Deity, that that man 
muſt be very wilful, who doth not ſub- 
mit and acquieſce in it. And for this rea- 
ſon is it (faith a Noble Amuthor) that God L. Bacon, 
never yet wrought any Miracle to con- Ef\+- 
vince an Atheiſt; becauſe to a man that is 
capable of being convinced, his ordinary 
works are ſufficient to this purpoſe. And 
I ſhould think it much more eafie and ra- 
tional fs the ſame Author) to believe 
all the tables in the Poets, the Legend, the 
Talmud, and the Alchorar, than that this 
Univerſal Frame ſhould be without a 
Creator and Goyernour. | 

And now it may not be improper to 
look back, andtake a review of what kind 
of Evidence hath been produced in this 
matter. As for any immediate proof from 
our outward ſen ſe, this cannot be pre- 
tended to for the demonſtration of fuch 
a Being as is ſuppoſed to be a pure Spirit 
and invifible z But for the Sell yet proofs ' 
from the effets of a Wiſe Omnipotent A- 
gent, we can look no where about us, But 
a | cycry 
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every obje& doth afford evidence of it. 
There is no concluſion in Philoſophy (not 
immediately apparent to the ſenſe) that is 
capable of ſo full and unqueſtionable an 
evidence from plain effes, as this. 

As for. that kind of Inward Senſation, 
whereby we can diſcern the impreſſions of 
ourown'minds, They that have any ſenſe of 
a Law written in their hearts, or any na- 
tural notions about Good and Evil, muſt, 
by theſe effe&s be convinced of a Su- 
preme Being. And as for that kind of E- 
vidence which belongs to our Under- 
ſtandings , If the Univerſal - conſent of 
mankind be of any authority : If this Vi- 
ſible world, repleniſhed with ſuch admira- 
ble variety of Creatures, preſerved and 
governed in ſuch an excellent order, be 
any evidence of Infinite Power and Wiſ- 
dom: If beſides what we our ſelves have 
known by our own experience, any cre- 
dit be to be given to Univerſal Hiſtory, 
atteſting to many Signal Providences that 
have happened in the world : Beſides the 
ſeveral Miracles and Propheſies that have 
been taken notice of in ſeveral Ages and 
Nations. I ſay if any, or all of theſe things 
be of any force, they muſt needs render 
the thing I am proving to be credible in 
the higheſt degree, and even altogether 
nnqueſtionable, = In 
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In ſo much, that if a Deity be ſuppoſed, 
It is not imaginableby what other kind of 
evidence we ſhould be aſſured of it, than 
what we are now furniſhed withall. And 
it was before laid down asa Principle, That Chap. 3. 
when a thing is capable of good proof in —_—_ 
any kind, men ought to reſt ſatisfied in the 
_ evidence for it which that kind of 
thing will bear, and beyond which better 
could not be expefted ſuppoſing it were 
true. 

IF any ſhould imagine , that frequent 
Miracles might bea more powerful means 
to convince men of this Principle. To 
this it may be faid, 

I. That this is not fttivg-: the proper 
work of Miracles being for the confirma- 
tion of ſuch doftrines asare not knowable 
by natural light, not for ſuch things of 
which men may be ſufficiently convinced 
by reaſon. 

2. Tis not fo certain, that this would 
be effeFnal. Thoſe frequent Miracles in 
the paſſage of Iſrael out of Egypt, The 
dividing of the Red-ſea, The waters out 
of the Rock, Thecloudand pillar of Fire, 
The Mannah, The Quails, The deſtruction 
of Korah, &c. did not prevail with the 

enerality of the Iſraelites. Thoſe con- 
nt Miracles under the Moſaical diſpen- 
ſation; 
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ſation; The waters of Jealouſie; Theex- 


traordinary plenty of the fixt years The 


Urim and Thummim;z The ſpecial Prote- 
&ion of the Coaſts of Tae] every third 
year, when all the Males were to go up 
to Jeruſalem toworſhip 3 which cuſtom of 
theirs muſt needs be known to their ene- 
mies, who lived round about them : None 
of all thefe, did prove effectual forthe con- 
vicion of obſtinate men. Thoſe occaſio- 
nal Miracles wrought by our Saviour, 
though they were ſo many and ſo great, 


. as were never before wrought by any one, 


et did they not prevail with many of the 
ew 


ws, ; 

If it beſaid, Thatnone of theſe proofs 
do ſo infallibly conclude, but that there 
doth ſtill remain a Poſſzbzlity that the thin 
may be otherwiſe. To this I have ſhew 

re, Thas there may be an indubitable 
Certainty, where there is not an izfallible 
Certainty: And that a meer. poſſebility to 
the contrary, is not a ſufficient 68:49"4 of 
doubting. To which I now add, That if 
it ſhould be ſuppoſed, that a man could 


- Not be ſure of the Being of God, Yet 'tis 


moſt evident that he could not be ſure of 
the contrary: For this plain reaſon, Be- 
cauſe no man can be ſurc of a Pure Nega- 
tive, namely, That ſuch a thing is not 3 


unleſs 
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unleſs he will either pretend, to have a | 
certain knowledg of all things that are or 
may be, than which nothing can be more 
 monſtrouſly and ridiculouſly arrogant; or 
elſe, unleſs he be ſure that the being of 
what he denics doth imply a contradidi- 
on, for which there is not the leaſt colour 
in this caſe; The true notionof God con- 
fiſting in this, That he. is a Being. of all poſe 
ſible perfeTion. 

. If it be ſuppoſed, that notwithſtanding 
all that hath been ſaid, there may yet be 
ſome probabilities to the contrary. To 
this it may be anſwered, That unleſs theſe 
probabilities were greater and ſtronger 
than thoſe on the other fide, no man who 
as rationally will incline to them. And if 
there be any ſuch, why are they not pro- 
duced? where are they to be found? 

If menſhall yet pretend, That though they 
cannot anſwer theſe Arguments, yet they 
do really find ſome doubt in their own 
minds. I would ask ſuch, Have you {eri- 
ouſly and impartially conſidered, what is 
alledged in this caſe? It ſhould beno preju- 
dice to any Propoſition in Philoſophy or 
Mathematicks, -that 'an ignorant man who - 
never applied his thoughts to ſuch things, 
doth pretend to doubt of it. If you do 
in ſome meaſureunderſtand, and have con- 
| ſidered 
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fidered theſe arguments, I wouldthen ask, 
Have you not as much reaſon for this, as 
you your ſelves would think ſufficient, for 
the proof of any thing you were riot un- 
willing to believe? Do you not knowing! 
and wilfully entertain prejudices wr 
ſuch things ? Have you been true to ſo 
mach light as you have received 2 Or 
have you not rather with-held it in un- 
righteouſneſs? If ſo, 'tis plain that you 
have diſhoneſt minds, that you meaſure by 
an unjuſt balance, and therefore cannot 
be competent judges of truth or falſ- 
hood. 
If it be ſappoſed yet further, that the 
Probabilities on each ſide ſhould be equal, 
or that thoſe on the other fide ſhould 
ſomewhat preponderate; yet if there be 
no conſiderable hazard on that fide which 
hath the leaſt probability, and a very 
great and moſt apparent danger in a mi- 
{take about the other : In this caſe, every 
rational and prudent man is bound to or- 
der his actions infavour of that way which 
appears to be molt ſafe and advantageous 
for his own intereſt; asI have ſhewed be- 
fore. 

So that in ſuch caſes, as may ſeem unto us 
not altogether free from ſome kind of 
doubt, and which we could not _—_ far 

car 
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clear-up/to our ſelves, as to make them 
appeat wholly unqueftionable; 1 fay, in 
ſuch caſes, men that would a& pruderitly, 
- ſhould enquire, Where lies the datiger af 

miſtaking ? 

Why, on the one ſide, All the inconve- 
nience of Believing this (if it be not ſo), 
will be; that we are hereby occafioned 
to tye our ſelves up to ſome needleſs re- 
ſtraints during this ſhort time of our lives, 
wherein notwithſtandinpg'there is a$to rhe 
preſent, nach peace, quiet, and ſafety; And 
as for the future, our error ſhall dye with: 
us, there being none to call us to: an ac- 
count for out miftake.: 

But now on the other ſide; what if 
there ſhould be a Deity ſo holy, and jaſt,. 
and powerful, as"1s ſuppoſed? If this ſhould 
pow to be a real truth { and no min can 

ſure of the contrary), what vengeance 
and indignation may fuch vile Miſcreants 
and Traitors expect, who have made it 
their buſineſs to baniſh Him out of -the 
world, who is the great Creator and Go- 
vernonr of it, to undermine his Being, to 
_ eradicate all notions of Him out of the 
minds of men; To provoke his Creatures 
and Vaffals to a contempt of Him, aſlight- 
ing of his fear and wor(hip, as being but 
ſach imaginary Chimera's as arc fit only 
H ro 
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to keep fools in awe ? Certainly, as this 
is the higheſt provocation, that any man 
can be guilty of, ſo ſhall it be puniſhed with 


the ſoreſt vengeance. 


hings that Atherſtical 
men. propoſe to themſelves by their pro- 
phane:loole principles, namely, to avoid 
the imputation-of Gredulity; and the fears 
and perplexitics of mind, to which Reli- 
gion makes men- obnoxious. But their 
principles are not more irrational, than 
their deſign is fooliſh; for of all mankind 


There are two t 


theſe prophane perſons are, 


x. The moſt Credulous, who can be- 
lieve themſclves to be wiſer than all the 
world, who can' believe the Eternity of 
the world, or its produdion' by a caſual 
concourſe of Atoms, without any kind of 
argument for it, againſt the many reaſons 
that are urged to the contrary. : Who if 
they ſhould demean themſelves about mat- 
ters of the world, as they do about Reli- 
gion, would be counted ridiculous, ſenſe- 
leſs perſons, and altogether unfit for hu- 


mane converſation. 


2. The moſt Timorons. Tully hath obſer- 
ved, that no kind of men are more afraid of 
God, than ſuch as pretend not to belicve 
his Being. Theſe are the men who above all 


.others are moſt liable to be affected 


—fw 


with 
dread 
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dread and trembling, at thunder and light- 
ning, at ſolitude and darkneſs, and more 
eſpecially then when it doth moſt concern 
them to be freed from ſuch diſquicts,names 
ly, in the time of ſickneſs, and the ap- 
proaches of death, | 

From whence it will fullow, that up- 
on all accounts Atheiſm may juſtly be ac- 
counted Folly ; both as it 1s diredtly con- 
trary to the principles of reaſo, and the 
rules of wiſdom. 

I haye now done with the firſt thing 


Fo wn to a ſtate of Religion, namely, 
4 


elief aud an acknowledgirent of the 
Divine Nature and Exiſtence. 
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CHAP. VIII. 
Concerning the Excellencies and Perfetions 


of the Divine Nature : And Firſt, of thoſe 
which are commonly called Incommuni- 
cable, namely, Simplicity, Unity, Immuta- 


bility, Infiniteneſs, Do 


Proceeed to the ſecond thing propo- 
ſed as a principal part of Natural Re- 
ligion, namely, Due apprehenſions of the 
Tvine Excellency and Perfeffions. With- 
out which, the meer belief of his Being, 
will contribute but little to a true ſtate 
of Religion. A man may have ſuch un- 
worthy notions of a Deity, that it would 
in ſome reſpe&s be as good, nay much 
better, to be without a Cod, than to have 
ſuch a one, as he may frame. © It would 
< be better (faith a great Arthor) to have 
« no opinion of God, than ſuch a one as 
« is unworthy of him ; the one is but 
© meer wrbelief, the other is cortumely. 
'Tis a common ſaying cited out of Plz- 
tarch's book of Superſtition, where he 
profeſſeth it much more deſirable to him, 
that poſterity ſhould ſay, that there ne- 
ver was any ſuch man as Platarch, rather 


than 
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than that he was a fierce, unconſtant, re- 
vengeful man, one upon whom the leaſt 
omiſſion of any ſmall circumſtance to- 
wards him , by men otherways virtuous 
and worthy, would tear out their hearts, 
deſtroy their families and children, blaſt 
their fields, ſpoil their cattel with light- 
ning and thunder. This would be ſuch 
a repreſentation as would make the noti- 
on and remembrance of him hateful z And 
it were better to be forgotten, than ta 
be remembred with infamy. Now there 
are ſome opinions which do thus reproach 
the Deity, and render him under ſuch a 
notion, that if the Gyants had prevailed 
in their attempt againſt heaven, that place 
had not been worſe fupplied. This there- 
| fore ought to be moſt carefully avoided. 
Whereas the Divine nature is ſuppoſed 
to be the firſt and ſupreme Good, therefore 
the Ie of all abſolute perfeftion muſt be 
eſſential ta the notion of him. And though 
it be very difficult for us ta raiſe our minds 
to any due apprehenſions of this; yet we 
muſt endeavour in our thoughts of him, 
ſo far as our finite underſtandings are ca- 
pable, to remove and ſeparate from him 
whatever is in any kind evil or unworthy, 
and to aſcribe unto him the utmoſt degree 
of all Goodneſs and Perfection. 
H 3 The 
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The moſt general Notion that men have 
of God, is that He is the firſt cauſe, and a 
Being of all poſſible per feTion. 
Some of his principal Excellencies dif- 
coverable by the light of Nature, may be 


reduced to the ſe Heads; namely, ſuch as are 


ifl yr ot able z | 
Abjolute Simplicity. 

| Z Tenti, ﬀ QOnity. 

| »mnability. 

4 I-finiteneſs, both in gone of Place 

| and Time. 

| $ Immenſity. 

| Eternity.” 


Communicable belonging either to the 
Divine 


O— 
| nowleds 
| 3 Wim 
Particular Prov FRY 
Will, namely, his 
Goodweſz. 


Juſtice. 
Faithfulneſs. 
1 Faculties of Acting, his 


ower. 
3 Dominion over us in this life. 
Diſtributing of future Rewards 


and Puniſnments. 


Each 
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Each of theſe Attributes are upon this 
account of very great conſequence to be 
believed-and conſ1dered,; becauſe they are | 
the fonndations of thoſe duties of Reli- 
gion which we owe to him. Accordin 
as a man- apprehends God to be, ſo mu 
his eſteem be of him, and his demeanour 
towards him. ; 

And whereas theſe rent and neceſſary 
points, of ſo much influence to Religion, 
have been uſually treated of by others 
either too largely, by the inſerting of ſe- 
veral things leſs pertinent 3 or too obſewre- 
ly, by offering ſach proofs concerning 
them as are leſs intelligible, or intermix- 
ing the diſcourſes about them, with ſuch 
niceties as are neither very eafte to be 
ſolved, nor material for men to know : I 
ſhall therefore in this place endeavour to 
avoid both theſe inconveniences, by treat- 
ing concerning cach of them with all ima- 
ginable brevity and plainneſs : Obſerving 
this method. 

Firſt, I ſhall endeavour to explain and 
deſcribe, what is meant by each Attri- 
bute ; And then prove, that theſe Attri- 
butes ſo explained, muſt belong to the | 
natural notion of God. Which I ſhall 
make out, both by the corſet of the 
wiſeſt Heather, expreſſed by»their declared 

H 4 opinions, 


opinions, and by. their general.  praftice 
ſuitable theregnto : And from the matwre 
of the things themſeſees ;, their congruit 
to the principles'of. Reaſon, and the wg 
fardities that will follow upon'the denial 
of a. i be PETE | 

Thoſe are called , [ncommunicable At- 

—- tributes, which are proper to God: alone, 

and not communicated'to any Creature. '_ 
The firſ# of theſe. I have propoſed to 
treat. of, is his Abſelute Simplicity. By 
which I mean his freedom from all kind of 
compoſition or mixture, either of Principles 
or of Parts: And that this doth belong 
to the natural notion of the Deity, may 
be evident, ds 

1. From Teſtizcay of the Heathen Phi- 
loſophers, who do generally acknowled 
him to be the Firſt Cauſe and the m 
Simple Being, and do frequently ſtyle him 
mas pura &- fmeera ſegrecata ab omni con- 
cretione mortali,&c. Ang not only Scrip- 
ture, but the very Heathen: likewiſe do 
expreſs this Attribute by the ſimilitude of 
Light, amongſt all vilible things the moſt 
pure and ſunple, NY | 

2, From Natural Reaſon, by which it 
will appcar, that God cannot be com- 
pounded of any Principles, becauſe the 
priaciples ang ingredients which concur 
Fi MY | to 
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to the making of any thing, muſt be an» 
recedent to that thing. And if the di- 
vine nature were compounded, it would 
follow that there muſt be ſomething 1n 


nature before him. Which is 1 tent 
with his being the farſt Cauſe. .. $4 
And here I ſhall take occaſion to ſpea 


ſomewhat concerning the Spirituality of 
the Divine nature, as having ſome affini 
with this, though it be none of the 7- 
communicable Attributes, | 

I know it hath been ſaid, with conft- 
dence enough, that the notion of a Spi- 
rit, or immaterial ſubſtance , doth imply 
a bali 5 _” that om =. an = 
ter 1m ility of any other Bein 
fides Matter. But X we this hbkew 
ſaid, yet was it never proved, nor can it 
be, till either a man be able to evince, 
that the notion of the word Subſtance, 
according to the moſt general uſe of it, 
( which gives ſignification. to words), doth 
neceſlarily imply Corporeity, than which 
nothing can be maxe falſe; or unleſsa man 
{hall pretend to the certain knowledg and 
comprehenſion of all things that are or 
may be, than which nothing can be more, 
vain, 

What the Poſi:ive notion of a Spirit is, 
is not ſo neceſfary tg'enquire after, or de- 

termine. 


req 
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termine. *Tis ſufficient, that we conceive 
of it by way of Negatior, namely, that it 
1s a Powerful Intel}igent Being that is not 

— matter, without figure or parts, not ca- 
pable of rarefattion or condenſation, not 
wlble to our bodily eyes, and therefore 

Not to be repreſented by any kind of ſen- 
fible Imige': Nat ſubject to thoſe neceſla- 
ry Laws of Matter, which cannot move 
unleſs it be moved, and cannot but move 
when impelled by another. - I ſay, it may 
be ſufficient in our apprehending the Spi- 
ritnality of God, to remove all Corporeity 
and Frgwre in our conceptions of him. 

Now that this Attribute doth belong 
to the Divine nature, may be made evi- 
dent both by Teſtimony and by Reaſon. 

7. It hath been generally owned, by 
the wiſeſt and moſt learned Heathey, Py- 
thagoras 1s often cited for this; by whom 

Pe Ire Di. ( faith Laffantins) God was wont to be 
aÞ- 1: ſtyled 7zcorporalis mens, an incorporeal 
Mind ; and by Plato frequently dooyer®, 
without a body ; by other Grecian Pht- 
loſophers ri; xeoperuts> the Mind that made 
the world. Plutarch ſtyles him yegsÞ fx, 
'a ſeparated form, not mixed with matter, 
without any thing in him that is paſſible. 
aſcul. 2%. - The Latin Philoſopners do frequently 

b. 1 ,-give' him the Attribute of mens divine, 

| | mens 
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mens pura & fincera, mens ſoluta &- li- 
bera, ſegregata ab omni concretione mor- 
tals. 

2. By Reaſon. That Spirituality 1s a 
PerfeFion , and therefore to be aſcribed 
unto God 3 or rather, that Corporeity is 

n Erperfedion, and therefore to be re- 
moved from him, may appear from hence. 
Becauſe the ſuppoſing of him to be at- 
ter is inconſiſtent with divers of his other 
moſt Eflential PerfeGions 3 As, 

1. His [mmenſity, If we do ſuppole theſe 
two reafonable poſinlata. 1. That there 
are ſome other things in the world beſides 
God. And 2. That two bodies cannot 
be both at the ſame 'time in the ſame 
place. From whence it will follow, that 
wherever any other Body or matter is, 
from-thence God-muſt be excluded ; and 
ſo many Chaſmes or breaches'muſt there be 
in the Divine nature. 

2. His Knowledg and Wiſdom, It bei 
not imaginable, how meer matter ſhoul 
be able to comprehend, much leſs to con- 
trive all that varicty of things inthe world, 
paſt, preſent, and to come. ' | 

-3. His Liberty and Freedom, and con- 
ſequently with his Goodneſs, That aftion 
not being properly good, 'which is not 
done freely and out of choice. _ 

E 
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the Laws of Matter. are neceſſary, there 
can be no «vrefiow, or arbitrary principle 
in meer xatter. And it 1s worth obſer- 
vation, how this yery argument puzzled 
_ and his followers, as is repreſent- 

by Lacretivs. If all material. things 
move by neceſlary Laws , and the parts 
of Matter be naturally ſo diſpos'd, that 
they do not move unleſs they be moved, 
and cannot but move 'when. preſs'd upon 
by other parts that are in mation; whence 
comes that /iberty which we may by an 
inward ſenſation perceive 'to be within 
us ? 


UOnde ef hee inquam futis ' avolſa 
20 


ntas © 


To which he gives ſo. wild and irrational 
an anſwer, from the motion of declining 
Atoms, as doth ſufficiently manifeſt him 
to be baffled by this ObjeCtion. 


The ſecond Incommunicable Attribute 
to be treated of, is the eſſential Unity of 
the Divine nature. By which I mean, 
his being Ore and no more. And that 
this perfeftion doth belong to the natu- 
ral notion of God, may be made evident 
both by Teſtimony and by KReaſor. 4 
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1. By Teſtimony. IT have ſhewed be- 
fore, how that notwithſtanding that Poly- 
theiſye which did ſo generally abound a- 
monglſt the Heathen , .yet the wiſer and 
more conſiderate perſons amongſt them, 
have in all ages acknowledged One Sy- 
preme Deity. The Eyg yptiaxs of old, though 
of all otherg the moſt infamous for their 
multiplicity of Goals, yet did affert Ore 
Maker and chief Governour of the world, 
under whom they did ſuppoſe ſeveral ſab- 
ordinate Deities, who as his Deputies did 
preſide over ſeveral parts of the Uni- 
verſe. | 
The firſt occaſion of theſe /efſer Deities, 

was probably from a deſire that men had, 
to expreſs their gratitude to, and to ho- 
nour the memories of, ſuch Heroical Pey- 
ſors, as in thoſe firſt and rudey ages of 
the World, had either by their 7ventiors 
or their proweſs, been highly beneficial 
to 72ankind, or to their own Conntries ; 
who thereupon were for ſuch publick ſer- 
vices, thought fit to be advanced to the 
higheſt honour after their deaths, and ad- 
mitted in a ſubordinate way, to ſome ſhare 
of Government, cſpecially in taking care 
of the welfare of their Conteſts And 
to this doth the Apoſtle ſeem to allude, 


x Cor. 8.4,6. where he faith, We /now 
there 


og 
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there is no other God but one, for though 
there be that are called Gods, both in Hea- 
ven and in Earth, ( as there be Gods ma- 
ny, and Lords many ): But to ns there is 
but one God, the Father, of whom are all 


- things, and we in hin. 


There aremany atteſtatioris amongſt the 
Heathen Writers concerning this Attribute; 
the Unity of the Godhead. It is obſer- 


— ved, that Orpheus was the. firſt amongſt 


them that wrote concerning the Genealogy 
of the Gods, where he reduces them to 
the number of 360. But he was after-- 
wards ſo ſenſible of this impious folly, 
that he writes a particular diſcourſe: to 
his ſon Myſezs ; and his other friends, 
wherein he doth ſolemnly recant theſe 
wild abſurd Fables, profeſſing to them; 
that he thought himſclf obliged to recti- 
fie theſe errors and abuſes, which his for- 
mer Poem might have occaſioned. And 
here he doth in the firſt place admoniſh. 
them, that there is but one God, of him- 
ſelf; and none beſides him 3 &; ts! dvroytss 
by whom all other things are made, and 
upon whom they depend. And then; he 
goes on to ſhew, that God is inviſible, 
and yet fees and knows all things that 
as he is merciful, fo is he juſt, being the 
Author of thoſe judgments which befall 

| wicked 
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| wicked men, with ſeveral other things to 
this purpoſe. And though Homer do too 
ofcen follow Orphens 1n theſe fitions, con- 
cerning a multitude of Deities, yet when 
he 1s moſt ſerious, he ſuppoſes. but one, 
Gs xhiger@& bw, SO Sophocles, 


— —— & ew Ot, 
| &g iyatvoy Thus X iiay pangdy. 
There is but one God, who made the Heas 
ven and the Earth. | 


So Pythagoras, and ſeveral others after 
yoo ſtyle God by the name of Moras or 
Omty. 

It is commonly faid, that Socrates was 
put to death for his endeavouring to un- 
deceive his Country-men in that vanity 
they were addicted to, of. worſhipping a 
multitude of Deities ; and that this, made 
the Writers after him, more thy in ſpeak- 
ing their thoughts about this matter : Bur 
though Plato, do in ſome places ( for fear 
of incurring the ſame danger.) ſeem to 
favour this popular error, by defendi 
Poljtheiſm, yet he acknowledges theſe 
ſubordinate Deities to be begotten 3 and 


he lays it down in another place as a Prin-: 


; ciple, that whatever is begotten is corrup- 
tible, and therefore incapable of being 
| pro- 


Ir 
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rly a God. And (if the 13th Epiſtle 
+ dy his), there is a remarkable pgf- 
ſage in it to this purpoſe, where he gives 
this note, That in thoſe Epiſtolary diſ- 
courſes, where he deſigns to be more ſe- 
rious, he doth mention the name of God 
in the ſrgular number z but. when he is 
not ſo, then he metitions Gods in the 
plural. 
Hierocles in his Comment upon Pytha- 
goras golden verſes, doth ſtyle him 0 04, 
God of Gods, the only Maker of all 


thin 
p al in his Diſſertations of EpiJetus, 
doth aſſure us, that in his time (which 
was about 120 years after Chriſt) it was 
an uſtal form in the prayers of the Hea- 
then, to ſay, x/qn ininow, Lord have mercy 
pox us, Whereby they did acknow 
the Unity of that God whom they di 
- invoke in their prayets. Which claxſe is 
thought to be from that uſage taken into 
the Liturgies of the Chriſtians. So far then 
as the conſent of the wiſeſt and beſt men, 
'Mm former times, is of any Autority, ſo 
-> - this Attribute rendered highly cre- 
ible. 
| T ſhall only add that remarkable 'paſ- 
Difert, 1. ſage in Maximmns Tyrins : * Though men 
&* diftermuch in their opinions about other 
: 6c mat- 
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* matters; . yet in this they all agree,_ That 
< there is ore God, the King and Father 
& of -all; under whom there are ſubordi- 
© nate Deities, his off-ſpring, who are ad- 
*©mitted to ſome ſhare of government with 
& hint. In this the Grecian conſents with 
& the Barbarian, the Inhabitants of the 
&* Continent with the Iſlanders, the Wiſe 
«with the Unwiſe. | PY=” 
2. But beſides the Teſtimonies to this 
aps it may likewiſe be made evident 


Reaſon; That a Plurality of Gods is. 


not only #eceſſary, and therefore 7-4- 
probable ;, but that it is ſuch a ſuppoſition 
as doth imply in it many thconfiſtencies, and 
therefore is 7mpoſſible, : 
. I. 'Tis wnneceſſary, and therefore high- 
ly. izprobable. Thoſe have been always 
eſteemed good Rules, Fruſtra fit per plura, 
&. Entia non ſunt multiplicanda ſine ne- 
ceſſutate. Tt is moſt ſuitable to that com- 
mon analogy to be obſerved amongſt na- 
tural things, even in leſſer matters, that 
there is nothing amongſt them ſuperfluous 
or redundant; And therefore much more 
ought 1t to be ſo, in the greateſt and high- 
eſt matters of all. Now nothing can be 
more evident, than that . oe infinite Be- 
Ing may be ſufficient to all purpoſes what- 
loever ; for if it had any /imits, it were 
I not 
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not infirite ; and nothing can be more 
abſurd, than to ſuppoſe more Gods than 
are neceſlary. | 

' 2. 'Tis not poſſible, that there ſhould 
be two ſuch 7nfivite Beings. Becauſe either 
they muſt have ſeveralPerfe&ions, or the 
ſame + Neither of which is-confiſtent with 
the moſt obvious notion of God, T hat he 
is a Being of all poſjible Perfe@ions. | 

| To ſuppoſe twoGods, with ſeveral Per- 


fe@ions, ſome belonging to one, and ſome: 


to another, will plainly prove, that nei- 
ther of them can be God, becauſe neither 
of them have all poſſible Perfetions. 

To ſuppoſe two Gods of the ſame and 
equal PerfeFions, would likewiſe prove, 
that neither of them can be God, (z.e.), 
not abſolutely perfe& ; becauſe it is not 
ſo great a priviledg , to have the ſame 
equal perfections with another, and ina 
kind of partnerſhip, as to be alone and 
ſuperior above all others. 

And to ſuppoſe one of them, whether 
of ſeveral or the ſame kinds of Perfeti- 
ons with the other, but only in an i»fe- 
rior degree, may ſufficiently evince that 
one of them is not properly God, becauſe 
Rot ſupreme. 


3. The 


CIT 
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3. The third Attribwte to be diſcuſſed, 
is the Divine 1mmutability. By which 
I mean a freedom from all kind of change 
or inconſtancy, both as to his Nature and 
his Purpoſes. 
And that this Attribute is likewiſe very 
ſuitable to thoſe natural notions which 
men have of God, may appear, 
. 1. By &rg Plato having propo- tn Phed; - 
ſed the Queſtion, whether God be muta- 
ble and inconſtant, anſwers expreſly. *Tis 
moſt neceſlary that he ſhould be always 
the ſame and alike. His words are moſt 
emphartica], word 5p aus LAnoioory ue 

wNyera, that he 3s never in any wiſe 


_ of any kind of thange whatſo- 


| by in 's be _ he m——_— theſe De Repu 
t obs as the rinciples 
N. That God ; is the «i 
of al nor and in no''wiſe of any evil. 
2. That he is conſtant and immutable, 
and: cannot deceive by niaking various 
repreſentations of himfelf. 
 SoSercca, (ſpeaking of the neceſſity of 
aſcribing this Attribute to the Divine Na- 
ture as to his Purpoſes or Counſtls, bath 
this paflage 3 Statuerant que non muta- Pe Brific, 
tune; ee A” prin conſt liz Deos mul _— 
2 net. 
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nitet, God is always conſtant to his own 

Decrees, and doth never repent of his 

Nat. — I Purpoſes. And in another place, Neceſe 

t. Preſ. eft 3 eadem placere, cui iſ optima pla- 

cere non poſſunt nec ob hoc minus liber 

ac potens eſt, ipſe enim eſt Neceſſitas ſua. 

"Tis neceſſary that he ſhould be always plea- 

ſed with the ſame things, who can-be plea- 

ſed with nothing but what is beſt : Nor can 

this be any prejudice to his Liberty or his 

Power, fm he is his own Neceſſity, i. e. 

nothing from without, but his own natu- 

ral perfe&tion lays this neceſlity upon 

him. | 

2. By reaſon. There is an excellent ar- 

gument to this purpoſe, in that place be- 

fore-cited out of Plato, which according 

to his manner, he delivers in a more co- 

pious way of expreſſion. But the ſubſtance 

of it 1s this; All change muſt be either 

involuntary and upon neceſſity, or volun- 

tary and upon choice. Now God being 

the moſt powerful Being, cannot by any 

thing be neceſſitated to an 7rvoluntary 

change. And for any voluntary change, 
whereas 1t muſt be either for the better 

or the' worſe, it 1s not imaginable, that 

any wije Being ſhould be willing to change 

for the worſe 5 Nor 1s it poſlible that any 

perf Being ſhould change for the _ 
| An 
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And therefore 'tis neceſlary. that the di- 
vine nature ſhould be immutable. 


We eſteem changeableneſs in men either 
an imperfection, or a fault. Their zatural 


changes, as to their perſors, are from weak- _ 


neſs and vanity ; their moral changes, as 
to their inclinations and purpoſes, are from 
1enorance or inconſtancy. And therefore 

ere is very good reaſon, why we ſhould 
remove this from God, as being that which 
would darken all his other perfe&tions. 
The greater the Divine Perfe@ions are, the 
greater Imperfefion would Mtability be. 
Beſides, that 1t would take away,the foun- 
dation of all Religion, Love and Fear, and 
' Aﬀeance and Worſhip : In which men would 
be very much diſcouraged, if they could 
not ' certainly rely upon God, but were 
in doubt that his nature might alter, and 
that hereafter he might be quite other- 
wiſe from what we now apprehend him 
to be. 

4. Infiriteneſs is another Attribute moſt 


natural to the Notion of God. By which 
1s meant, his not being bounded by place, 


or ſpace, or by duration, but being Immerſe 

and Eternal. 

- I. This Attribute of Gods i-2merſity 

doth ſignifie his not being ſo confined by 

any bounds of ſpace, but that he doth 
T9 ſpread 
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ſpread himſelf to all places that we can 
for can imagine, and infinitely beyond: 
So as we cannot ſay, he is here and not 
there, thus far he reaches and not farther. 
Some have thought, that it is not abſolute- 
ly neceſlary to believe ſuch a kind of Oz: 
mipreſence of the Divine ſubſtance, as to 
be actually preſent in every 'place. But 
this is moſt neceſlary to be believed, That 
God is every-where in reſpect of his Power 
and Providence, whereby he doth influence 
and govern all things, ( which is hardly 
poſſible to conceive without his aQual 
preſence in all placcs) And in reſpe& of 
his Kzowledg, whereby he doth ſee and 
take notice of every thing, though never 
ſo ſecret 3 and that he can pierce through 
all theſe created things, with greater fa- 
cility than the Light doth through the Air. 
And that this doth belong to the natural 
notion of God, may appear, 

1. By the general conſent of the Hea- 
tc, teſtified by their praying to him at 
any place or time, which ſhews that they 
wcre per[waded that he was always and 
evcry-where preſent, at leaſt by his Know- 
lede and his Power. Tully cites Pythage- 
ras atkrming , Deum eſſe aninmm per 1a- 
taram rerum omni intentum - com- 
meantem, That God is. a Spirit or Mind, 

#2) which 
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which doth paſs through all things. And 
in another place, he cites it as Thales his Pt Leeib. 
ſaying; which he commends, Homines ex- "© 
; iſtimare oportere, Deos omnia cernere, Deo- 
rum omnia eſſe plena, That men ought to 
think, that Gel beholds every thing, and 
fills every place. Plato affirms, that - God De Legit. 
doth ſee and take notice of all our ati- > '0 
ons, words, and thoughts. So Virgzh wg. ;. 
——Jovis onnia plena, And in another Georg. lib. 
place, w 


——Denm nam; ire per omnes 
Terrasqz traFtusq, maris, celumq, profun- 
1. 


So Seneca ſpeaking of God, ſaith, Uhiqz #yil. 95. 
& onmibus preſto eft. He is every-where, 
and always at hand. And in another place, 
Ruocungz te flexeris, «bi illuns wvidebis Bimefic.lib. 
occnrrentem tibi, nihil ab illo vacat, Opus ho 
fſuiim ipſe implet. We can turn onr ſelves 
no-whither but we ſhall meet him, no place 
it. without him, he fills bis own Work. 
2. By the principles of Reaſor. If it 
were otherwiſe, and the Divine nature 
ſhould be limited, this would contradi& 
his univerſal Providence, and render all 
worſhip of him vain and uſeleſs. Why 
| I 4 ſhould 
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ſhould a man either fear him, -or ſerve 
bim, if he could neither hear our prayers, 
nor take notice of our wants, nor receive 
our acknowledgments. | | 


2. For the Attribute of Eternity, where- 
by is ſignified Gods being of 'infinite du- 
ration, without beginning or end ;, that this 
likewiſe doth belong to the natural noti- 
on of God, may be evident, 

' I. By the general conſent of the Hea- 
#hen Philoſophers. And though there have 
been diſputes among(t them, about ſome 
of his other Attributes, yet in 7hzs all of 
them have agreed. They do indeeddeſcribe 
the Genealogies of their Heroes and ſub- 
ordinate Gods, but for the ſupreme Deity, 
he is conſtantly acknowledged to be with: 
out beginning of time or end of days 
F1 who had the loweſt and 

mcaneſt opinion of God, and robbed. him 
of as many of his other perfeftions, as by 
the utmoſt {training of his wit he was able 
to do; yet 1s forced to leave him This 
Attribute. So Tully relates of him, ſpeak- 
ing to thoſe of that SeF, Ub: igitur veſtrum 
beatum & /Eternum, quibus duobus verbis 
ſygnificatis Denm £ Where is that,bleſfed 
and efcrnal Being of yours 2 which axe the 
iws 
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two uſuſal words whereby you deſcribe 
the nature of God > And Lcretizs, who 
made it his delign to repreſent to the 
world the dodtrine of that Philoſopher,doth 
from him give this account of the divine 
nature, 


Onnis enim per ſe Dioum natura ne- 
ceſſe eſ# 

Immortali evo ſumma cum pace frua- 
Fur. 


It is eſſential to the notion of God, 
that he ſhould be happy and immortal. 
The Poets themſelves, who amongſt all 
others had the wildeſt thoughts of God, _ 
yet do continually give him the Title of 
'Marers, and ſeldom mention his name 
without it. And the Oath moſt uſual 
amongſt them, was in this form, Deos 
teſtor immortales; 1 appeal to the im- 
mortal Gods.  Ariſftotle.doth in ſeveral p, wt 
places, make Eternity to be effential to lib. 2. 
the notion of God. And Tully aflerts 
it impoſſible to conceive of God: with- 
out this perfe&tion 3 Nos Deum nif ſem- 
Piternum intelligere qui poſſumms £ How 
is it poſſible for us to conceive of God, 
but as being Eternal There never yet 
was 
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was any man, that had any conception 
of God who did not eſteem him to be 
Everlaſting. To ſpeak of a God that 
ſhould be corruptible and mortal, is 6 
— monſtrous. an abſurdity, that a man could 
not, though he ſhould purpoſely ſtudy 
Againſt for it, deviſe any thing more wild and 
Felt extravagant, faith Plutarch. 

2. There is very good reaſon, why 
this Attribute ſhould not by the moſt 
Sceptical Atheiſtical men be eſteemed im- 
poſſible, becauſe they themſelves are wil- 
ling to grant it to the World, or at leaſt 
to matter. And if we ſuppoſe God to 
be the firſt Cauſe or Mover, it will thence 
neceſſarily follow , that he muſt always 
be, and could not have a beginning 3 be- 
eauſe if he ever were only in poſſeb:lity, 
he could not from thence paſs into a&#- 
al Being, without ſome precedent Cauſe 
_ —_ == p as 627 m_ his 

ing t cauſe. And: if nothing 
a—_ cauſe his Being, then nothing _ 
take it away, and conſequently he muſt 
be Everlaſting. FE 

It would be a great abatement to all 
the other Divine perfeftions, if they 
were finite and periſhing. Beſides, that 
it would be altogether inconſiſtent _ 

ome 
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| ſomeof them, namely, his Self-exiſterce, 
and meceſſary Exiſtence. And withall, it 
muſt needs take off from the obligation 
to duty on the Creatures part, if they 
were uncertain of the continuance of 
his Being, by whom Rewards and Pu- 
rms were to be diſtributed in the 
world. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. IK. 


Of the Communicable PerfeS:ons 
of God : And firſt, of thoſe which 

. relate to the Divine Underſtand- 
ing, viz, Knowledg, Wiſdom, 


particular Proyidence. 


Eſides thoſe incommunicable Attri- 

butes already inſiſted upon , there 
are Others ſtyled . communicable, becauſe 
they are in ſame lower degree, and by 
way of participation, communicated to 
other inferior Beings. And concerni 
theſe, there is a neceflity that we ſhout 
make an eſtimate of them, by ſuch rules 
and meaſures as our natures are capable 
of. And becauſe the chief perfeftions that 
we can apprehend in any reaſonable Ef- 
ſence, Pi refer to one of theſe three 
things, the Onderſtanding, the Will, the 
Faculties of working ;, for this reaſon, theſe 
Divine perfeqions may be reduced to 
theſe three heads. And whatever 1s the 
moſt excellent of rational Beings, muſt 
excel 1n each of thele, (1. e.) There 1s 


no 
* 
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no kind or depree of perfeCtion that ove - 


imaginations are able to conceive, but 
theſe excellencies of the Divine nature, 
maſt run out ſtill beyond it, fo as not 
to be determined by any real or imaginary 
bounds. 

'T purpoſe to treat particularly concern- 
ing each of them, beginning with thoſe 

rfetions that belong to the Divine 
Ender ſtanding , namely, his Kzowlede, 

iſdomr, and particular Providence. 

1. By the Knowledg of God, I mean 
that perfeftion or faculty whereby he un- 
derſtands and confiders things abſolutely 
and as they are in their own natures, their 
powers, properties, differences, together 
with all the circumſtances belonging to 
them. And *tis- neceſſary to the notion 
of God, that this ſhould be afcribed to 
him, 1n the utmoſt perfection of it, infi- 
nitely beyond what the moſt knowing'and 
the moſt learned men can pretend unto. 

1. His Knowledg is molt deep and in- 
timate, reaching to the very eſſence of 
things, ours but ſlight and fuperficial, 

2. His is clear and diſtin, ours but 
confuſed and dark. | 

3. His infallible, ours doubtful and hable 
to miſtakes. 

4. His eafie, and without labour - 

1 = 
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difficulry, always preſent and actual; ours 
otten by ſore travel, and eaſily loſt again 
y the defects of azemory or age. 

5. His univerſal, exteriding to all ob- 
jedts; ours ſhort and narfbyv, reaching on- 
ly to ſome few things, That which if want- 
ing cannot be nnmbred. ET 

He hath a perfe& comprehenſion of all 
things, that have been, that are, or ſhall 
be, according to all the various relations, 
dependencies; circumſtances, belonging to, 
each-of them. So that this Attribute of 
his-muſt be infinite and unbounded, both 
extenſive, with refpe& to the feveral kinds 
of objedtts which it comprehendss and 
likewiſe iztenſrve, as it ſees every ſingle 
objec with a moſt -perfe&t infallible view. 
He doth not only underſtand all particu- 
* lars: but he knows every particular (0 
exaftly, as if he were wholly taken up 
and intent int his thoughts upon that alone. 
There is a vaſt difference betwixt the wi- 
ſeſt of: men, and ſuch as are groſly igno- 
rant. arid. ſottiſh 5 and much greater be- 
twixt- men and other creatures, the lictle 
Inſets, Ants: and Worms, which are no 
ways fit to paſs a ju nt concerning 
hutaane counſels and deſigns. And yet 
theſe things hold ſome proportion to one 
another, being both Hinire 5 Whereas be- 

twixt 
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twixt Gods krowledg and mans, the di- 
ſtance is infinite. 

- And that this Attribute doth belong to 
the natural notion of God, may appear, 

i. From the acknowledgment of the 
Heather. Tully mentions it as an uſual 
ſaying of Thales, Deos omni cernere, God 
beholds all things. So Sexeca, N3hil Deo 
clanſum, intereſt. animis noſtris, &* me- 
diis cogitationibus intervenit, Nothing is 
hid from God, he is intimate to our minds, 
and. mingles himſelf with our very thoughts. 

Befides, that general praCtice amongſt 
them of ſwearing by him, and _— 
him in their moſt ſolemn com dot 
lufficiently. imply their belief of his Om- 
miſcience. 

2 From natural reaſon. Nothing can 
be- more manifeſt;, than: that krnowleds is 
a perfeftion, and therefore ought to be 

cribed to that Being which is ſuppoſed 
to: have all poſſible perfe&tion. 'Tis a per- 
fection that we know to be in ſome of 
the Creatures, and therefore muſt be much 
more in.the Creator himſelf. He that made 
the. eye, ſhall he not ſee £ He that gives to 
men underſtanding, ſhall not. he know # 


Beſides, that the denial of this perfeCti- 
on, would neceſlarily infer many other 


imperfeGions in the Divine nature. Tr 


would 
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would deſtroy» his Wiſdom, Providence, 
Dominion. Where there is no knowledg;: 
there can be no forecaſt or proviſion for 
the future, nor any kind of regular go- 
vernment. [In brief, the denial of this At- 
tribute muſt take away his Goodneſs, Ve- 
racity, Fuſtice. That Being cannot pro- | 
perly be ſaid to be good, which doth a& 
either out of ignorance or blind ne-: 
ceſlity. 


2. As Knowledge doth reſpet things ab- 
ſolutely; ſo Wiſdon doth conſider the 
relations of things one to another, under 
the notion of Mears and End; and of their 
litneſs.or unfitneſs for the various purpoles 
to which they are deſigned. | 

And that this likewiſe doth belong to 
ws natural notion of God; may be evi- 

ent, Looby 

I. By co The Heathen Writers 
are full of expreſſions to this purpoſe. 

Ped. Plato aſſerts Wiſdom to be a thing of that 
excellency , that it cannot properly be 
aſcribed to any, but God. It is a faying 

- watur. © Of Tully, Sapiens eſt Homo, &- propterea 
Der. Deus; Man is wiſe, and therefore much 
Lib. » #tore God. And in the ſame Book; Deo 
tribuenda eſt ratio reFa, conſtanſque To 

God is to be aſcribed right and ſteady 
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Reaſon ;, and a little after he ſays, it muſt 
be ſuch as is perfe and abſolute. 

Nothing more frequent in Seneca, Epidtc- 
tus, Antoninus, than to perſwade men to 
an acquieſcence under all the diſpenſati- 
ons of Providence, becauſe they are or- 
dered by the higheſt Wiſdom. 

2. By Reaſon. The want of wiſdom is 
counted avery m imperfection, and one 


of the worſt defefts belonging to men; and © 
that which every one ts moſt unwilling 


to own, being content to be counted any 
thing rather. than a Fool. And therefore 
there is very good reafon, why we ſhould 
remove this imperfe&ion from that PBeire, 
which is ſuppoſcd to have all poſlible per- 
fetions. And what was ſaid before con- 
cerning the denial of his Kzowlede, muſt 
be equally true likewiſe in this caſe, that 
it muſt neceflarily deſtroy his other per- 
fetions, or render them inligmficant. What 
reaſon would there be for men to truſt 
either to his Goodneſs, or his Juſtice, or 

his Providence in the managing of things, 

if he were not withall infinitely wiſe? And 

as for his Power, that without wiſdom, 

would be but a kind of a blind force, as 

tach to be feared and hated, as loved 

and truſted to. 
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3. The third Attribute to be conſidered 
15 his particular Providence, whereby he 
does ſuperintend and take care of every, 
individual thing in the world; continuing 
them in their Beings, diſpoſing of their 
operations and effects in ſuch a wiſe or- 
der, as may be moſt ſuitable to thoſe ends 
and purpoſes for whichthey are deſigned. 
This likewiſe doth belong to the natural 
notion of God. Though it muſt be grant- 
cd, that the belief of this Attribute hath 
met with ſome oppoſition from ſeveral of 
the Philoſophers, chiefly Epicur#s , who 
in truth was an Atheiſt, and out of a 
pretended reſpe& to the Deity, did think 
it to be below his Greatneſs; and for the 
trouble of it, inconſiſtent with his = 6 
pineſs, to have any regard to theſe Inte- 
riour things, which he therefore. imagi- 
ned to be left to their own courſes, 
whilſt the Divine nature is wholly taken 
up in the contemplation of it ſelf. 
Semota a noſtreis rebus ſejuntaq z long, 
as Lacretins ſpeaks. But becauſe this 
might ſeem to argue too ſlight and nar- 
row apprehenſions of the Deity, there- 
fore others to mend the matter, have 
thought that he might have leiſure, and 
perhaps an inclination, to extend his Pro- 
vidence to heavenly things, but not to 
earthly} 
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earthly. Others yet: more bountiful, will 
allow it to reach both to Celeſtial and 
Terreſirial things: But then it muſt be 
only to the general kinds of them, which 
are to be put into a natural courſe 3 not 
to every particular of each kind by it 
ſelf, which they toncerved muſt needs 
prove too great a trouble and diſtraCti- 
on to his mind. 

But *tis evident that all theſe wild con- 
ceits did proceed from a miſapprehenfion 
of what kind of knowledg or wiſdom 
does belong to the Deity, namely, znf;- 
mite and abſolutely perfeF, not to be li- 
mited, nor prac. of any difficulty to 
be put upon it, by the nature or num- 
ber of things. | 

Any particular man, whom we kno 
to, be a perſon of Diligence and Sagacity, 
may without any trouble to himſelf un- 
dertake the management of any ſimgle bu- 
linef. Why, God can with far greater 
facility provide for all, than any ſingle 
man can for oe. Though we ſhould ſup- 
pole that the particulars to be taken care 
of, are infimte , yet ſo is his Wiſdom 
likewiſe; and there is the ſame propor- 
tion of infinite to infinite, as of one to 
one, And that this Attribute doth be- 


long to the natural notion of God, may 


be niade euident, K 2 I. By 
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1. By the more general conſent of the 
wiſe and learned Heathen Writers (not- 
withſtanding the diſſent of ſome m—_— 
them). Ariftotle himſelf, or whoever elſe 
was the Author of that Book de Md, 
amongſt other Teſtimonies he gives of 
the Divine Providence, hath this for one, 
® That as a Governour is to a Ship, as 
«*aLaw to a City, as a General in an 
* Army, ſo is God in the world 3 but 
« with this difference, that they perform 
« their bufineſs not without Iabour, care 
<« and difficulty 5 whereas the Divine Pro- 
« yidence doth diſpoſe of all and every 
< particular thing, - without the leaſt kind 
of trouble. Tally doth acknowled 
that the Providence of God doth exten 
not only, wniverſo generi hominum , ſed 
etiam ſmgnlis, to mankind in gereral, but 
likewiſe to every particular perſon. And 
in another place, Deorum providentid 
mundus adminiſtratur, iidemg; conſulunt 
rebus humanis , neq; | es univerſis, ſel 
etiam ſingulis. The whole world is governed 
by Divine Providence, and not only hu- 
man affairs in general, but likewiſe every 


Nat-Queſt, particular bitfneſs. Seneca ſpeaking of 
hb.1.Prf.fch as denied particular Providence, hath 


this remarkable paſſage, Surt qui putant, 
&c. *©* There are ſome who think ſo wy, 
: cc 0 
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& of their own minds, that they are able 
« to take care of their own buſineſs, and 
<* to provide for other mens affairs like- 
© wiſez And yt are ſo abſurd as to que- 
« ſton, whether this great Univerſe, 
< whereof they themſclves arc but a very 


« inconſiderable part , be managed by 
* any kind of Wiſdom: or counſel, and 
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* not left wholly to Chance. Hierocles Pythag. 
doth acknowledg, that the Providence of ©” 


God doth extend to contingencies. And 
to ſay no more by way of Teſtimony, 
this may ſufficiently appear, by the ge- 


eral practice of ſwearing by Him, and 


praying to him, which doth ſufficiently 
evince their belicf of his particular Pro- 
vidence. 

2. By Reaſon. The denial of this At- 
tribute will evacuate ſeveral others, 
namely, his Goodneſs, Juſtice, Dominion, 
which muſt all ſgnifie nothing without 
Providence im the application of them. 
And withall, the denial of this, doth take 
away the ground of Worſhip. The be. 
lief of a particulay Providence, being ne. 
ceſlary unto that adoration which we 
owe to the Divine nature. The Great+ 
neſs and the Excellency of the Deity in 
it ſelf, abſtracted from any concernment 
of our own, will have but a very flat 
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and jejune operation upon our hearts: 
Do we not find by experience, that men 
have but little regard to the great Mo- 
gul, The Cham of Tartary, The Empe- 
rors of China and Perſia, and ſuch other 
Potentates of remote Countreys? who 
though they are Princes of great power 
and magnificence , able to bring many 
hundred thouſands of fighting-men into 
the field ; yet they having nothing to do 
with us, nor we with them, we have 
therefore but a ſmall regard for them. 
Whereas the next ordinary Gentleman, 
who 1s byt Lord of a Mannour, or Ju- 
ſtice of Peace, with whom we. are con- 
cerned. to deal, and who hath any power 
of puniſhing or rewarding, of. doing us 
either a kindneſs or a diſcourtelie, we uſe 
to be accordingly affected in our eſteem 
and veneration towards him. And thus 
mult it be likewiſe for our adoration of 
the Divine nature, which will be ether 
more or leſs, according as we Conceive 
our ſclves more or leſs concerned in his 
Providence towards us, op 
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CHAP. X 


_ Of . the PerfeCtions relating to the 
Divine Will; Goodneſs, Juſtice, 
Faithfulneſs. | 


2. '* H E Perfecions belonging to the 

Divine W//, werebefore reckon- 
ed to be, 1. His Goodneſs. 2. His Juſtice. 
3. His Truth and Faithfulneſs. 

I. His Goodneſs, By which word is ſome- 
times ſignified, the notion of PerfeFjor in 
general ; and ſometimes it denotes Moral 
goodneſs, mn oppolition to. all kind of 
moral imperfections. Of both which kinds 
of Goodneſs, God is the Fountain and 
Author, the Rule and Meaſure , from 
whom all created goodneſs is derived, and 
by conformity to whom it 1s to be eſti- 
mated. But that more particular ſenſe of 
this word, according to which 1t is now 
to be treated of, doth reſpect the 7zcli- 
mation of the Divine Will toward his 
Creatures 3 that propenſion of his, where- 
"4 he is generally #ſpeſes to procure their 

appineſs: m oppolition to exvy or ma- 
lice, which delights in withholding good 
K 4 from 


 - 
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from others, or doing myſchicf to them. 
And that this Attribute is natural to the 
notion of God, may appear, 

1. By Teſtimony. There being no one 
perfeftion about which the generality of 
men are more agreed than about this,(ex- 
cepting only the Epicurears), who attri- 
bute nothing to God but everlaſting hap- 
pineſs and blefiedneſs , which yet cannot 
be without Goodneſs. Plato ſtyles him 73 
xp4Jor, the beſ# Being. And his common 
title amongſt the Latins,was Dews Optimus 
Maxinmws.. And our forefathers in this 
Nation, ſeem to have given this. very name 
of God from Good. That is a known and 
an excellent paſſage in Sexeca, Primus eſt 
Deoram cultus, Deos credere 5, deinde red- 
dere illis Majeſtatem ſuam , reddere boni- 
tatem (ine qua null a Majeſtas. * The moſt 
< fundamental thing in Religion, is to ac- 
* knowledg the Being of God, and then to 
* demean our ſclyes towards him ſuitably 
* tothe greatneſs of his Majcſty,and to his 
* Goodneſs, without which there can beno 
** Majeſty. And in another place, © He 
*:that doth not acknowledg the Goodneſs 
* of the Divine nature, doth not takeno- 
*ticc of the general cuſtom amongſt men, 
* of praying to him in their diſtreſs, and 
* making vows both publick and private, 

| «* which 
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| <hich would not be, unle6 they had 
« this perſwaſion well fixed within them, 
« that God was ready to hear and- to help 
« them, and that he is in his own nature 
« propenſe to kindneſs and pity, ; Nec 
hunc furorem omnes mortales conſenſ/ſſent, 
alloquendi ſurda mnumina &* inefficaces 
Deos. «Nor is it poſhble, that all man- 
«kind ſhould ſo unanimouſly agree toge- 
< ther in ſo great a madnels, of praying to 
 * ſuch Deities as they - did not believe 

*could cither hear or help them. 

And in another place, @ueder ſunt 2! lib. 

| que Nocere non poſſunt, &c. *Some things ©" 
< there are of ſo benign and helpful a na- 
« ture, ſo mild and beneficial , that no- 
«thing of evil or hurt can proced from 
« them : Such is the Deity, who neither 
«can, or will, do any thing that is mi(- 
< chievous; being as remote from any acl:- 
oy _ that is injurious to others as to it 

« (cf. 

And elſewhere, Ecce ſceleratis fol orj- lbid.lib 4. 
tur, & Piratis patent maria. *He cauſeth ©: £6: 
*: his Sun to ſhine upon the juſt and un- 
< juſt, and the Scas are open to Pirates as ..-- 

* well as Merchants. He communicates his 

* bounty to us in our infancy and child- 

* hood, when we can have no ſenſe of 

*it : Nor doth hepreſently withdraw and pe zeufe. | 
*ceale 7:3F 
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© ceaſe his favours towards ſuch wretches 
* as make a queſtion and doubt concern, 


pe Bexefie, © 10g the Author of them : Nor is there 


UlÞ. 4. 


Pythag. 
Carle 


< any perſon ſo miſerable and wretched, 
* who hath not in ſeveral reſpeQs had ex- 
< perience of the Divine bounty. Hzerocles 
aſſerts, that God is eſſentially good ; not 
by accident and from external motives and 
conſiderations. 7 

2. By Reaſor. It is ſo plain, ſo funda- 
mental a notion,that Goodneſs muſt belong 
to God, that I know not how to go a- 
bout the proof of it. *'Tis the brighteſt 
ray of the Deity, the firſt and cleareſt no- 
tion we have of God. We may fee eve- 
ry day many thouſand viſible effects of 
this Goodneſs in the world. And there 
are ſome glimpſes and weak impreſſions 
of it amongſt the Creatures, and there- 
fore much more muſt it be in the Creator 
himſelf. | 

This is the foundation of all worſhip 
and Religion amongſt men, the reaſon of 
their Prayers to God, and Praifes of him. 


Without this, his other Attributes would 


not afford any ſufficient ground for our 
Love and Adoration of him. Krnowledg 
and Power without Goodeſ5, would be 
but craft and violence. He can by his 
Wiſdom out-wit his creatures, and eafily 

une 
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impoſe upon them 3 and by his Power he. 
could tyrannize over them, and play with 
their miſery ; but that he will not do thus, 
we are aflured by his Goodreſs. ThB is 
ſo eſſential to him, that to imagine him 
without Goodneſs, were to imagine a God 
without a Deity, 2. e. without that which 
chiefly conſtitutes him what he is: Nay, 
it were to imagine inſtead ofa God, a 
worſe Devil, and more qualify'd to do 
miſchief, than any is now in the world. 


2. The ſecond attribute belonging to 
the Divine Will, is his Juſtice. B which 
is meant not only the rectitude of his Na-. 
ture in general, but more ſpecially his 
dealing with his creatures according to the 
deſert of their deeds. 
And that this Perfeftion is natural to 
the notion of God, may appear, 
1 ByTeſtimony. It is an aſſertion of Plato, Thearetus, 
Ot% £Saun Sas; Iv, AA" ws HHov Te Sixaiorary, 
* God cannot be ſaid in any kind or 
* reſpect whatſoever to be unjuſt, but ſo 
+ far as is poſſible to be moſt juſt. Tilly Pe Legibus 
lays it down as a principle, that before Ms 
' men are fit to aſſociate under govern- 
meit, they ought to be firſt convinced, 
that God is the ſupreme Governour of the 
World, and doth take particular notice, 


Rua * 
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Qualis quiſque ſit, quid agat, quid in ſe 
admittat, qua mente, qua pietate religio- 
nes colat, piorumque ? inpiorum habere 
ratpner: ; © what kind of perſon every 
< one is, what hedoth,and what he thinks, 
© how his heaxt. ſtands inclined to the du- 
* ties of Religion, and will deal with eve- 
*xy one according to his reality or hypo- 
© crifie 1n ſuch matters. 

_ And that this was the general belief 
amongſt them, may appear by the univer- 
ſal cuſtom of atteſting him by ſolemn 
Oaths 3 whereby they did appeal to him 
as a Righteous Judg, who would certain- 
ly revenge all falſhood and injuſtice. 

2, From Reaſor. And that not ſo much 
becauſe Juſtice is a perfeCtion, as becauſe 
Injuſtice is ſo great a blemiſh and imper- 
fection ; eſpecially in the great Soveraign 
and Judg of the world, who having all . 

wer and authority in his hands, can 

ave «no temptation or byaſs imaginable 
to do any thing that is unjuſt. 


3. His Trath and Faithfulneſs. By which 
is meant , the congruity of his words to his 
intentions, eſpecially in reſpect of any pro- 
miſes which he hath made. 

And that this doth belong to the natu- 
ral notion of God, may be made nad 

; I, From 
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r. From Teſtimony. Plato aſſerts, all 7? 89-6 
<« kind of lying and Fſhood to be imper- 

% fetions moſt odious both to God and 
«man, and that the Divine nature is ab- 

< ſolutely free from all kind of temptati- 

* on to it ; ſo that there can be no ima- 
MT reaſon why God ſhould falfi- 

e. 


Porphyrie in the life of 2 rs i tells 
us, that-it was one of his Precepts ware 
Ss «>diwey, that men ſhould moſt of all en- 
deavour after truth, becauſe this only can 
make them like God. And he adds af- 
terwards, that Truth is ſo great a perfeCti- 
on, that if God would render himſelf vi- 
ſible to men, he would chuſe Light for 
his Body, and Truth for his Soul. 

2. From Reaſoz..-It is one of the greateſt 
reproaches, and an argument of baſeneſs 
amongſt men, to be counted a Lyarz , 
And therefore muſt it neceſſarily be re- 
moved from that Being which is ſuppoſed 
to have all poſſible perfections, and to 
be the Father of Truth, as the Devil 
of Lyes. 

That which tempts men to falſifie, is 
uſually either the fear of ſome evil, or the 
hope of ſome advantage. The reaſon wh 
they break their —_ is either becauſe 
of their raſhneſs and inconliderateneſs in 

making 
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making promiſes, or their forgetfulneſs in 


'not minding them, or their inconſtancy 


in not keeping to them, or their impo- 
tence to perform them. But now the 
Divine nature being infinitely wiſe and 
allſufficient , can have no temptation to 
be otherwiſe than true and faithful. His 
infinite K»owledg and Wiſdom doth ſecure 
him, from being deceived himſelf ; his Om- 
nipotence doth exempt him, from _ 
in need of deceiving others ; and his Good- 
eſs ſecures us, from the leaſt ſuſpition of 
any inclination thereto. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XL 


Of the PerfeQtons belonging to the 
Powers and Faculties of Adting, 
viz, Power, Dominion, Diſtri- 

| , bution of future Rewards and 
Puniſhments, ; 


Hoſe Perfections which are effential 

to the Notion of God, with reſpe& 
to his faculties of working, are likewiſe 
threefold : 


1. His Power or Omnipotence. 

2. His Dominion or right to govern 
us in this life. | 

3. His Diſtributing of future Rewards , 
and Puniſhments after this life, ** 


I. By the Power or Omnipotence of 
God is meant, an ability of doing all ſuch 
things, the doing of which may argue Per- 
feFion, and which do not imply a con- 
tradiCtion, either zz the things themſelves, 
or to the nature and perfe&tion of the 
Doer. Some things are repugnant to the 
perfe&tion of God, either ; "cure as 

that 
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that he ſhould be ſick or dye ; or ee 
Morally, as that he ſhould lye or deceive : 
Both which --1mply- i#mperfeFion. And 
ſome other things may imply Contradi- 
«#107, ether diredly;- or by plain conſe 
quence. And of ſuch matters tt isriot ſo 
1 to, ſay, ' that; he cannot do them, 
as that, they caunot be done. As the; ob- 
je& of the Underſtanding, the Eye, and: 
the Ear, ,is that whick is mtelthprble, vi- 
ſible; audible ; So the obje& of Power, 
'tnuſt be that which 'is Poſſible. And as 
2 js no''ptejudice to _the' moſt perfectun- 
derftanding, or fight, or hearing, . that it 
doth not underſtand what is not zte/+- 
gible, or ſee what is not viſible, or hear 
what is not axd#ble; fo neither, is it to 


'the moſt: perfedt Power, that it doth* not 


do what 15 not poſſible. Every kind of 
faculty being neceſſarily determined to 


'its own proper objed. 


But as for all Poſſible things, it is na- 


tural and heceflary to apprehend of God, 


that he can do whatſoever any other 
ſingle thing, or a combittation of all  0- 
ther things put together'; can perform, 
and infinitely more; - and "that without 
any kind of labour or difficulty : Sothat 
his Power muſt be infinite extexſfoth, 


With reſped& to all objects 5 and 7mten- 


ſoely, 
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foely, with reſpe&t to the adts of it, to- 
"gether with the mraner and degrees of 
them. 

. That this kind of Omnipotence doth 
belong to the natural notion of God, may 
appear, ' 

1. By Teſtimony. It is a frequent title 
yu unto God by- the Grecian Philo- 

ophers, who ſtyle him -wrmezryp, Omni- 
potent. -©: + i 9 

And nothing 1s more frequent amongſt 
the Latines, than the titles of Jupiter Owz- 
mpotens, Optinms-Max imns: He 1s gene- 
rally acknowledged to be the Creator and 
Governour of the World, upon which 
account they call him, __ rerun, and 
ReFor mmundj. Tt 1s an acknowledgment 
of Tully, Nihil eſt quod Dens efficere non ,,, . . 
poſſit, &- quidem ſine nullo labore. « There nat. 
* is nothing which God cannot do, and. 
« that without any kind of labour. 

2. By Reaſon. If the power of God 
could be limited or circumſcribed, it muſt 
either be by ſomething of greater power, 
which 1s inconſiſtent with the notion of 
| his being ſupreme and ſoveraign: Or elſe 
by the difficulty and repugnancy which 
there is in the nature of things; which 
could not be 1n the firſt creation of them, 
becauſe there was nothing then to make 

L any 
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any reſiſtance, and fince that, there is no- 
thing bur what was made by him, deri- 
ved from him, and 1s dependant upon 
him, and therefore muſtbe ſubject to him, 
And beſides, all ſuch things being finite, 
muſt therefore be at a vaſt diſtance of in- 
equality from the finite power of God, 

To which may be added, that all his 
other perfetions would be inſignificant 
and ineftefual , 1f his power of acting, 
whereby they were to bo communicated 
to inferior natures, were not anſ{werable 
to them. Meer K nowlede without Power 


. would be but an idle ſpeculation 5 Wiſ- 


dom to contrive, without Power to effect, 
would be but vain and uſeleſs. What 
could his goodneſs and mercy lignifie to 
us, if he werenot able to giveany proofs 
of it. And ſo likewiſe for his Fzſtice and 
Faithfulneſs , which there would be no 
reaſon to fear or to depend upon, if Re- 
wards and Pumiſhments were not at his 
diſpoſal, and he had not ſufficient power 
to perform what he promiſes. Nor could 
there be any ſufficient ground for his be- 
ing acknowledged the me Lawgiver. 
For why ſhould any one take upon him 
to intermeddle in the affairs of the world, 
and to preſcribe Laws to others, who had 
no power to diſpoſe of things, and were 

: aot 
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not able to enforce obedience to his own 
Laws ? 

In brief, without the belief of this At- 
tribute, there can be no foundation for 
Religion, amongſt men 3 becauſe thera 
could be no ground for our Faith or Truſt, 
no reaſon for our Hope or Fear. 


2. Beſides this abſolute conſideration of 
the Divine Power, there 1s likewiſe a rc- 
latrve notion of it, reſpecting that Domi- 
ion and Juriſdiction which he hath over 
,reaſonable Creatures, his right to govern 
"them in this life 3 to command, prohibit 
what he pleaſes, to reward and puniſh as 
ſhall ſeem good unto him. And that this. 
doth belong to the natural notion of God, 
may appear, | | 
1. By Teſtimony. Plato, and Tully, and 
Plutarch, do often ſtyle him, the 7s of 5ympopre. 
all things, the Eternal God, - Father and lib.8.Q. 1, 
Creator of the world, and all things in it. 
Deo nihil preſtantins, ab eo igitur neceſſe 
eſt mundum regi, faith Tully, © God is the N4# Por: 
* moſt excellent Being, and thereforc is _.. 
* 1t neceſlary that he ſhould be the Go- 
* yernour of the world. And in another 
place, Deorum immortalinm numine , 0m- 
mia regi gubernarique credimns. © We 
<* believe that God is the Governour of 
* all things. L 2 To 


| | 
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' To whichTſhall add that teſtimony of 
a Heathen King, Nebuchadnezzar, in that 
Remonſtrance which he publiſhed #o al 
people, nations, and languages, that dwell 
in all the earth, viz. that Gods dominion 
is an everlaſting dominion, and his king- 
dom is from generation to generation, and 
all the inhabitants of the earth are reputed 
as nothing before him. And he doth accor- 
ding to his will, in the armies of heaven, 
and amongſt the inhabitants of the earth, 
and none can ſtay his hand, or ſay unto 
him, what doſt thou? , 

And as this was their declared opini- 
on, ſo was their pradtiſe ſuitable to it; 
by owning that to be their Duty which 
they ſuppoſed to be agreeable to his Will, 
and which would render them acceptable 
to him. 

2. By Reaſon. If we conſider thoſe (e- 
veral tithes which can give right to Do- 
minion amongſt men, we ſhall find them 
all/to concur m God. Now men claim a 
right of Government, either by Conqueſt, 
or Purchaſe, or Compact, or by having 
others born in a ſtate of ſubjeftion under 
them, or by their having oblig'd others 
with any ſpecial bounty or favour ; but 
above all theſe, there is another ground 
of ſubjection, which men cannot pretend 
co, 
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to, namely, the g:ving of Being toa thing. 
And this muſt needs, aboveall other claims, 
be the greateſt imaginable right, for the 
government and diſpoſal 'of that, thing, 
according tothe pleaſure of him that made 
it. It is he that made ns, (ſays the Pſal-y@al.co,z 
miſt) and not we our ſelves; and there- 
fore we are his people, and 'tis reaſonable 
that we ſhould be under his dominion and 


government. 


3. The diſtribution of future Rewards 
and Puniſhments to men, according astheir 
lives and actions have been in this world. 
That this likewiſe doth belong to the 
natural notion of God, may appear, \ 

1. By Teſtimony. From all kind of Hea- 
then Writers. Nothing hath been more 
univerſally believed 1n all placcs and times, 
not only amongſt the civilized Nations, 
the Grecians and Romans; but likewiſe 
amongſt ſuch as were moſt wild and bar- 
barous. 

All ſorts and Profeſſions of men, of any 
{pecial eminence , as Princes, Statesmen, 
Souldiers, Philoſophers, Poets, Artiſts, have 
had great impreſſions upon their minds 
concerninga future ſtate. And it may be | 
reaſonably preſumed (as Tully obſerves). g*% E 
that thoſe who do ſo much excel othersin | 

L 3 their 
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their parts and their virtue, are not gene- 
rally miſtaken in their judgments about 
2 natural truth. | 

Whereas ſeveral other opinions and 
Dodrines, which at ſome times have pre- 


vailed , have afterwards been rejected; 


this hath ſtill kept up in its vigor and ayu- 
thority , amidſt all the various revoluti- 
ons of Government and Religion, of Na- 
tions and Churches. 

The moſt ancient Philoſophers amongſt 
the Grecians, who reduced that le 
to civility, were T hales, Pherecides,Pyihk - 
goras;the laſt of- whom was for a long time 
of fo great authority, that no others were 
counted learned but ſuch as were his 
followers. And each of theſe have moſt 
expreſly aſſerted this Doctrine. And be- 
ſides there are many other teſtimonies to 
this purpoſe, cited out of Plato, Empe- 
docles, Plutarch, together with Homer, 
Euripides, Sophocles, tor the Grecians; the 
ancient Drnuids amongſt the Garls ; the 
Brachmans amongſt the Indians, who are 
all mention'd as bearing witneſs to this 
truth, by Juitin Martyr, Clemens Alexan- 
drinus, and others. 

- 'And as for the Latines, I ſhall mention 
only two teſtimonies 5 That of Tx{/y, Per- 
manere animos arbitramur, conſenſu natio- 

| mum 
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mum 0mminm. © Wedo believe that the 

« Souls of men do abide after death, by 

&« the conſent of all Nations. And that 

of Seneca , Tum de animarum eternitate ;y;p 1»; 
diſſerimms , non leve momentum apud nos | 
habet, conſenſus omninm, aut timentinnt 
inferos, aut colentium. © When we dif- 

< pute about the immortality of theSoul, 

< the general conſent of men, either fear- 

< ing or worſhiping the infernal powers, 

«1s of no ſmall moment with us. 

That common practice amongſtthe Hea- 
then, of worſhipping their departed He- 
roes, doth ſuppoſe a general belief that 
their Souls did remain after death, and 
were advanced unto a higher ſtate of hap- 
pineſs and power. 

In brief, all the atteſtations among(t 
them, concerning the Souls immortality, 
are founded in their belief of the ne- 
ceſlity of this principle, That there muſt 
be a future ſtate of Rewards and Puniſh- 
ments. | 
Though it muſt be granted, that this 
ſtate as to the manner of it, is by them 
deſcribed in ſucha Poetical way, as ismore 
fit to a»zſe and make impreſſion upon the 
vulgar, than to ſatisfie the reaſon of the 
Judicions. 

They tells us, that good men ſhall after 
L 4 their 


their death be reccived into the Elyſcax 
Fields and gardens, whichare always flou- 
riſhing and pleaſant, where men ſhall be 
continually exerciſed in ſuch kind of em- 
 ployments as are more ſuitable to their 
inclinations 3 Some in Combats, Running, 
Wreſtling 3 Others in Philoſophical Diſ- 
courſes ; others in Dancing or Mulick ; 
where ſuch kinds of Actions or Things, 
whether in themſelves worthy, or meerly 
innocent, in which good men _— the 
time of their lives, did find any ſpecial 
pleaſure, ſhould be enjoyed by them in 
the utmoſt perfection. 

And as this ſhall be the ſtate of ſuch 
as have been Virtuous, ſo thole whohave 
been Wicked ſhall be thruſt down into 
the infernal Regions, into Priſons and 
dark Caverns, where Fwries are appoint- 
ed for their tormentors, who ſhall inflict 
upon them various kinds of punithments, 
according to the nature and quality of 
the Crimes of which they have been 

wlty. 

And though ſuch kind of enjoyments 
wherein thele Heathen placed their fu- 
ture happincſs, be not altogether ſo ſen- 
ſua] as the Turkiſh Paradiſe, yet are they 
too carthly and groſs for any rational. 
man to reſt 1n as his chief felicity. _ 

ou 
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muſt, even to the judgment of meer rea- 
ſon, ſeem altogether deſpicable in compa- 
riſon to the Chr ians Heaven; which 
confiſts in the raiſing of our natures to 
the higheſt perfection of which they are 
capable, in a perpetual viſion and fruition 
of the Supreme Good. 

It muſt be granted, that the principal 
evidence for this Doctrine concerning a 
future ſtate of Rewards and Puniſhments, 

1s to be derived from Scripture, eſpeci- 
ally from the New Teſtament, where *tis 


to light by the Goſpel. 
Not but that there is evidence for it, 
both from the Old Teſtament, and from 
the light of Nature. 'Tis true indeed, 
that Temporal things are more expreſly 
inſiſted upon in the promiſes and threats 
of the Old Teſtament, upon account of 
the groſneſs and dulneſs of the people of 
the , who being more immerſed in 
ſenſible things, were therefore more eaſie 
to be wrought upon by ſuch confidera- 

| tions. But that theſe things were not then 
| intended for the chief motives of Reli- 
gion, may appear from the Hiſtories con- 
cerning ſuch Religious perſons as lived in 
thoſe firſt ages. Amongſt whom, there 
were but very few (if any) that . did at- 
tain 
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-but that they (ſhould be willing to disbe- 
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tain to any ſuch perfect felicity in re- 
{pet of worldly things, but that they 
might very well apply to themſelves the 
words of old Facob, and fay with him, 
Few and evil have the days of my life been. 
And if God had intended theſe temporal 


"enjoyments, for the chief felicity which 


that Religion was to entitle them unto z 
thoſe very hiſtories upon record, where 
theſe promiſes are mentioned, concerning 
theſufferings of the beſtmenin thoſe times, 
muſt needs have been a diſparagement and 
confutation to theſe promiſes themſelves. 

But beſides the teſtimonies ta this pur- 
pole from Scripture and revelation, 1t is 
not imaginable that in a point of ſo great 
moment, and {o univerſal conſequence as 
this is, God ſhould have left himſelf 
without a witneſs unto all the Nations of 
the world ; but that all men ſhould be 
endowed with ſuch natural capacitiesand 
notions, as being improved by conſide- 
ration, will afford ſufficient evidence for 
the beliet of this great and fundamental 
Principle. 

As for ſuch men who live under the 
ſenſe of guilt, whoſe intereſt it is that 
there ſhould be no future account; It 
cannot be otherwiſe expected from ſuch, 
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lieve this. And from hence it is, that ſome 
of the ancient Philoſophers have employ- 
ed their learning and ſubtilty, to diſpute 
themſelves into ſome kind of doubt and 
uncertainty about it. And yet the gene- 


rality even of theſe, have been forced to 


. acknowledg it much more probable than 
the contrary. And as for the vulgar ſort 
of people, who are guided by the more 
ſimple dictates of nature, theſe have in all 
Ages and Nations ſubmitted themſelves to 
this doqrine, and profeſled a firm belief 
of it. And though vulgar opinion be but 
a very bad Topick, about ſuch matters as 
may gratifie men in their eaſe and ſenſual 
appetites; yet in ſuch other opinions as are 
croſs to their worldly intereſts, it may 
argue ſuch things to be from ſome natural 
impreſſion upon their minds, which they 
mult believe, and cannot otherwiſe chuſe. 
The Arguments I would make uſe of 
to this purpoſe, may- be reduced to theſe 
three general heads : 


I. Theſuitableneſs of this Principle, to 


the moſt natural Notions of our 
minds. 


2. The neceſſity of it to the govern- | 
ment of mens lives and actions in- 


this world. 
3. The 
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3. The neceſſity of it for the vindica- 
tion of Divine Providence. 


1. I bcgin with the firſt, The ſuitable- 
neſs of 1t to the moſt natural Notions of 
our minds, and thoſe kind of impreſſions 
which 'belong to us, as we are reaſonable 
Creatures. We ſee by experience. that 
all other things (ſo far as we are able to 
judg) Minerals, Plants, Beaſts, Sec. are 
naturally endowed with ſuch principles as 
are moſt fit to promote the perfetion of 
their natures, in their ſeveral kinds. And 
therefore it is by no means credible, that 
Mankind only, the moſt excellent of all 
other Creatures in this viſible world, for 
the ſervice of whom ſo many other things 
ſcem to be deſigned, ſhould have ſuch 
kind of principles interwoven 1n- his very 
nature, as do contain in them meer cheats 
and deluſions. And therefore whatſoever 
thoſe things are, which the generality of 
mankind, eſpecially the moſtwiſe andthe 
moſt conſiderate part of them, do agree 
in, ought to' be allowed for highly 
credible ; otherwiſe it muſt follow, that 
we are framed with ſach kind of Facul- 
tics, as in our molt cautious exerciſe 
of them, are more likely to. ſeduce us 
and cxpoſe us to error, than to direct and 
lead us to the truth. But 
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But I ſhall endeavour to manifeſt this 
more particularly , by theſe three conli- 
derations. | 
Tr. This principleis moſt ſuitable to the 

general apprehenſions of mankind, con- 
cerning the nature of good and evil. 

2. To thoſe natural hopes and expeCta- 
tions which the generality of good men 
have , concerning a ſtate of future hap- 
pineſs, 

3. To thoſe natural fears and expeQta- 
tions which the generality of wicked men 


are poſleſſed with, concerning a future 


ſtate of puniſhment and milery. 

1. This Principle is moſt ſuitable to 
the general apprehenſions of Mankind, 
concerning the nature of good and evil. 
All men heretofore have agreed, that there 
15ſuch athingasthe Law of Nature, where- 
by things are diſtinguiſhed into good and 
bad 3 according to which, the actions of 
men are determined to be cither.virtuous 
or vicious. And as the one of theſe doth 
in the eflence of it imply comelineſs and 
reward, ſo doth the other denote turpi- 


tude and puniſhment ; thele things being 


implied in the very definitions of virtue 
and vice. And from hence it will follow, 
That as there is ſome ſuperiour power who 


hath put this Law into our natures,ſo will 
he 
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he take careto enforce the obſervance of 
it; by rewarding and puniſhing mer ac- 
cordingly. This being implied 1n the na- 
ture of a Law. 

If there be nothing in the naked eſſence 
of things that makes them to differ, bur 
what doth meerly ariſe from Cuſtom and 
poſitive Laws; why then Cuftomand Lay 
would be able to render it a very virtuous 
and commendable thing, for a man to be 
ingrateful, a breaker of compadts, a falſe 
witneſs, a perjured perſon 3 which is ſo 
monſtrous a poſition, that the common 
reaſon of tins will abhor it,upon the 
firſt propoſal. Nothing is more obvious, 
than that there is an univerſal deſire a- 
monglſt men, of ſeeming honeſt : The moſt 
impudent and profligate wretch being loth 
to be eſteemed what really heis. The very 
{in of hypocriſie, ſo general amongſt men, 

_ dothgivea large teſtimony to the beauty 
of goodneſs, and the deformity of vice. 
Nor 1s there any account to be given, why 
there ſhould be impreſled upon the nature 
of men ſuch a value for the one, and dx{like 
for the other, if there were not in the 
things themſelves, ſomething ſuitable to 
thoſe contrary affeCtions. 

We ſee by experience, that there is ſuch 


a kind of xeſt and acquicicence- 1n the 
mind 
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mind , upon the diſcovery of truth, and 
the doing of virtuous actions,as belongs to 
natural bodies when they are in thetr pro- 
per places 3 which may argue theſe things 
to have ſome peculiar ſuitableneſs to the 
foul of man, and that the oppoſites to 
them do offer violence to ſome natural 
principle belonging to it. | 

2. This principle ismoſt ſuitable tothofe 
natural hopes and expectations, which the 

enerality of good men have concerning a 
te of future happineſs. From whence 
doth ariſe that confidence and courage, 
whereby thoſe of meaneſt quality and a- 
bilities (if otherwiſe virtuous perſons) can 
ſupport themſelves in their ſufferings for 
that which is good 3 which doth neceſla- 
rily ſuppoſe in them a ſtrong and even a 
natural beliefand per{ſwaſion of ſuch a fu- 
ture ſtate, wherein their ſufferings ſhall be 
conlidered and rewarded. 

Beſides that, there isa ſtrong averfion 
amonglt men, againſt a dark ſtatc of anni- 
hilation, which no man can think of with- 
out great regret of mind : Andlikewiſea 
natural deſire in all men after a ſtate of 
happineſs and perfe&tion. And no naturgl 
delire is- in vain. All other things have 
ſomewhatto ſatisfie their natural appetites. 
And if we conſider the utter impoſſibility 


of 
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of attaining to any ſuch condition in this | 
life, this will render it highly credible, 
that there muſt be another ſtate wherein 


this happineſs is attainable; otherwiſe man- 
kind muſt fail of his cheif end, being by a 
natural principle moſt ſtrongly inclined to 
ſuch a ſtate of happineſs as he can never 
attain to 3 as if he were purpoſely framed 
to be tormented betwixt theſe two paſli- 
ons, Deſire and Deſpair; an earneſt pro- 
penſion after happineſs, and an utter inca- 
pacity of everenjoying itz as if nature it 
ſelf, whereby all other things are diſpoſed 
to their perfeQtion, did ſerve only inman- 
kind tomake them-miſerable. And which 
is yet more conſiderable, the better and 
the wiſer any man is, themore earne\t de- 
fires and hopes hath he after ſuch a ſtate 
of heppingk, - And if there be no ſuch 
thing, not only Nature, but Virtue like- 
wiſe muſt contribute to make men miſe- 
rablez than which, nothing canſeem more 


unreaſonable, to thoſe who believe a juſt 


and a wiſe providence. 

3. This principle is moſt ſuitable to 
thoſe fears and expeCtations which the ge- 
nerality of wicked men are poſlefled with, 
concerning a future ſtate of miſery. Wit- 
ne thoſe natural ſuggeſtions of conſcience 


in the worſt of men,that upon any wicked 
actions 


af n< and. tt. A. 
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|. aftions (though nevor fo private)/are.of- 


tentimes ſtarthng 'of them, with the.ap= 


rehenſions of wn. Hes adicture and Tris - 


una}, before which they ſhall be.called 
to an account for the cloſeſt fins. All that 
ſecret regret, and thofe inward ſmitings, 
Laniatns & Ins, which are ſo oftei felt 
in the minds of men, upon the commiſſion 
of any great fin, do argue ſome common 
intimations, even 'in the light of :Nature; 
of another Judgment after this lifezwhere- 
in they ſhall be. accountable [for ſuch ads 
ons as men do not puniſh grade mn ear 
tice of. 

And theſe natural fears do finally ſcive 
upon all kind of men promiſcuouſlys/Even 
thoſe who are moſt potent, who by: their 
own Will can give Laws'to Nations; .dtul 
cominand mighty Armies; yet cannot, they 
avoid theſe checks and lafhes of conſczencg 


but that they will: feize upon» them; and 


ſhake them as well as the pooreſt 'meanelt 
Subject. Nor-can ſack as.;are-nioſt: obſtt+ 
nately/wicked, who with their-utmoſt ſtu- 
dy and- endeavour, -a ply themſelves ito 
we wy refling and Aebelicf of theſe noe 
© wholly ſtifle| then, 'but that they 
will be! continually rifmg up intheiy) mands 
and purſuirigof them. : ' - 
_ Now asthere 1s no man whatſoeverglat 
| M 1s 
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is wholly freed from theſe fears, of future. 
miſery /after death; ſo there is no Crea- 
ture below Man, [that hath any fears of 
this kind. And if there be no real ground 
for this, then mult it follow, That he who 
framed all his other Works with ſuch an 
excellent congruity, &d yet ſo contrive 
the nature of Man, themoſtnoble amongſt 
them, 'as to prove a needleſs torment and 
burden to it ſelf. | 

Tf it be ſaid, That theſe notions may 
proceed from ſuch principles as men have 
derived from Inftitution and the teach- 
ing of others, but that they do not im- 
ply a neceſſity of any ſuch natural im- 
preſſions. 

To this it may be anſwered, That it is 
ſufficient to denominate them Natural no- 
tions,” if they have ſuch a ſuitableneſs to 
the minds of men, as makes them to be 
generally owned: by all thoſe who apply 


their | thoughs to the conſideration of 


them:/'And that they have ſuch a natu- 
ral ſuitableneſs, may appear, becauſe In- 
ſtitution cannot! ſo. eaſily eradicate theſe 
notions, as it can fix them. Now if the 
meer teaching of others were it (lf ſuffi- 
cient to impreſs theſe notions, without any 
ſuch peculiar congruity in the things them- 
ſelves, it would - 
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as ſufficient to deface | 
them | 
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| them again : Eſpecially. conſidering the 
advantage on this fide, from that natural 


repugnancy which we have to any thing 


which brings diſquiet to our minds. And 
nothing is more troubleſome in this kind, 
than the fear which follows upon guilt. 
But now, though .there have been ſe- 
veral men of no mean abilities, in ſeve- 
ral Ages, who have made it their buſi- 
nefs to root out of the minds of men all 
ſuch troubleſome notions about a future 


ſtate;endeavouring to perſwade themſelves 


and others, That as there was a time be- 
fore they were born into the world, when 
they were not 3 ſoat their dying or going 
out of it, they ſhall exiſt no more. And 
yet, though it be their intereſtto believe. 
this, though they make it their ſtudy and 
buſineſs to perſwade themſelves and others 


of it 3 1t may reaſonably bedoubted, whe- 


ther ever yet there hath been ſo much as 
one perſon, that hath hereby become ab- 
ſolutely free from theſe fears : But for the 
moſt part, thoſe who would have them 
eſteemed vainand imaginary, without any 
foundation in nature, theſeare the perſons 
who are moſt aſſaulted with them. 


Hi ſunt qui trepidant, & omnia fulgura 
pallent, : 
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wt So powerful and unconquerable are 
_ impreſſions, and therefore Natu- 


2. The ſecond Reaſon I propoſed to 
ſpeak to, was from the neceſiey of this 
Principle, to the right gove of mens 
lives and actions in this world, and the pre- 
ſerving of ſociety amongſt them. 

Nothing can be more evident, than that 
humane Nature is ſo framed, as not to be 
regulated and kept withm due bounds, | 
without Laws; and Laws muſt be infip- 
nificant, without the ſanction of Re 
and Puniſhments , whereby men may be 
induced to the obſervance of they, 
Now the temporal Rewards and Punifh- 
ments of this life, cannot be ſufficient to 
this end; and therefore there is a neceſſ- 
ty,that there ſhould be another future ftate 
of happineſs and miſery. 

All the Rewards and Punifhments of 
this life are to be expected, either from 
the Civil iſtrate, who by virtue of 
his Place and Calling is obliged to the 
duty of diſtributive Juſtice : Or elſe from 
Divine Providence, according to that moſt 
uſual courſe which we find by experience! 
to be obſerved by him , in his fifpenſs | 
tian of theſe temporal things. Now m__ 


| be many 
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of theſe can afford ſufficient motives, for 
the government of mens lives and a&i- | 


ons. 
I. Not all that- may be expe&ed from 
the Civil Magiſtrates, becauſe there may 

_ and evil aftions which they 
cannot take notice of; and they can re- 
ward and puniſh only ſuch things, as come 
under their cognizance. And if this were 
the only reſtraint upon men, it could be 
no hinderance from any fuch miſchiefs or 
villanies which men had the opportunity 
of committing ſecretly. Nor would it ex- 
tend to thoſe, who had power and ſtrength 
enough to defend themſelves from the 
Law, and eſcape the penalty of it, but 
that ſuch might without any kind of check 
or fear follow the inclinations of their own 
appetites : Nor would it afford any re- 
medy in the caſe of ſuch wicked Magi- 
{rates as ſhould invert the order of their 
inſtitution, proving terrors to well-doers, 
and encourapers to thoſe that do ill. 

2. Not all that may be expeCted from 
common Providence: For though it ſhould 
be granted, that according to the moſt 
uſual and general courſe of things, both 


virtuous end vicious ations are reward- 


ed and puniſhed in this life; yet there 


may be many particular cafes, which this- 


I mo- 


aid © 
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motive would not reach unto 3 namely, 
all ſuch caſes where a mans Reaſon. ſhall 
inform him, that there is far greater 


probability of ſafety and advantage by 


committing a ſin, than can be reaſonably 
expected (according to his experience of 


'the uſual courſe of things in the world) 


by doing his duty. Suppoſe the caſe of 
the three Children, or of any other call- 
ed to Martyrdom, who may be threatned 
with torments and death, unleſs they will 
blaſpheme God and renounce their Reli- 


gion; 1f it appear to them very probable 


ſuppoſe a hundred to one ), that u 
all their obs han will really 
execute what they threaten : And if on 
the other ſide, 1t prove very improbable 
( ſuppoſe ten thouſand to one) that they 

nal be delivered by a Miracle: In 
ſuch caſes, it is not to be expected, that 
the cqnlideration of the ordinary courſe 
of Providence in. the diſpenſation of Re- 
wards and Puniſhments, ſhould ' be ſuffi 
cient to reſtrain a man from any kind of 
Blaſph:my or Villany whatſoever. | 

But the thing I am ſpeaking to, will 
more fully appear, by conlideration of 
thoſe horrid Fnkick of all kinds, that | 


would moſt naturally follow from the de- 
-nial of this Doctrine. 
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If there be no ſuch thing to'be expect- 
ed as happineſs or miſery hereafter, - why 
then the only buſineſs that menare to:take 
care of, 1s their preſent well-being in this 
World. There being nothing tobecount- 


ed either good or bad, but in order to 


theſe: Thoſe things which we conceive 
to be conducible to it, being the only 
duties; and all other things that are croſs 
to it, being the only ſins. And therefore 
whatever a man's appetite ſhall incline 
him to, he ought not to deny himſelf in 
it ( be the thing what it will) ſo he: can 
have it, or doit, without probabledanger. 
Suppoſe it be matter of gaiz or profit 
he is diſpoſed to; if he cancheator ſteal 
ſecurely, this will be ſo far from being a 
fault, that it is plainly his duty, that is, 
reaſonable for him to do, Becauſe it is a 
proper means to promote his chiefend. 
And ſo for other caſes of anger; hatred, 
revenge, &c. According to this principle 
a man muſt take the firſt opportunity of 
ſatisfying theſe paſſions, by doing any kind 
of miſchief to the perſon he 1s offended 
with 3 whether by falſe accuſation and per- 


jury, or (if need be) by poyloning or - 


{ſtabbing of him; proyided he cando theſe 
things ſo,asto eſcape the ſuſpitionof others, 
and humane penalties, 
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ant:/glver, and Devils, ment would prove 
to -one another, rf} every thing {ſhould be 
_.not on}y' lawful; but a duty , whereby 
they might gratifie their impeteous luſts ; 
if they - might either perjure  thernſelves, 
or ſteal, or murdcr, as often as they could 
do« fafcly , and'get any advantage by 
It. 

But theſe things are fo very obvious 
and undeniable, Nos the molt prophane 
Atheiſtical perſons do own the truth of 
them: And upon this they are willing to 
acknowledg, That Religion and the be- 
lief of another life, is a very politick 1n- 
vention, and needful for the well-govern- 
ingof the world, and for the kceping of 
men in awe, from the doing any Gra 
miſchiefs. Which (by the way) 1s a con» 
ccfton of no ſmall advantage. to the ho- 
Nour of Religion, conſidering that it pro- 
ceeds from the greateſt profctied enemies 
toit. Whereby they grant, that it 1s fit 
theſe things ſhould be true, if they are 
not; or at leaſt, that it is fit that the ge- 
nerality of men thould believe them to be 
truc. And though themſclves pretend to 
believe otherwiſe, yet are they not ſo 
far out of their wits, as to be willing that 
thoſe with whom they converſe, their 

W 1vcs, 
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- Now tet any i:mai judg , What ' Bears 


Wives, and Children, and Seryants, ſhould 
be of the ſame opinion with them 3 be- 
cauſe then they could have no reaſon to 
' expe any ſafety amongſt them. What 
ſecurity could any man have of his Eſtate, 
or Honour, or Life, if ſuch with whom 
he is molt familiar and intimate, might 
think themſelves at liberty to do all the 
ſecret miſchiefs to them which they had 
the opportunity to commit ? 

- But there is one thingmore, which thoſe 
who profeſs to disbelieve this principle, 
ſhould do well to conſider ; and that is 
this, That there is no imaginable reaſon; 
why Cammoge thoſe that know them) 
they ſhould pretend to any kind of ho- 
neſty or conſcience, becauſe they are whol- 
ly deſtitute of all ſuch motives as may be 


ſufficient to oblige them to any thing of 


this nature : But according to them, that 

which: 1s called Virtue and Religion muſt 
be one of the moſt filly and uſelefs things 
in the world. 

As for the principle of Honour, which 
ſome imagine may ſupply the room of Con- 
ſcience, This relates only to external re- 
putation, and the eſteem which we have 


amongſt others; and therefore can be of 


no mtluence, to reſtrain men from doing 
any ſecret miſchicf. 
Þ; From 
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From what hath beed ſaid it will fol- | 
low , That thoſe who have an rd to 
thetr own ſafety, ought to aha on all 
kind of ſociety with ſuchperniciousper- 
fons, who according to their own prin- 
ciples, muſt rake all opportunities of do- 
ing any miſchief to others, which they 
are able to effe& with any advantage to 
themſelves, 

Now if this be fo (as I have proved), 
that the nature of man is ſo framed, as not 
to be effectually perfwaded and wrought 
upon, without the conſideration of ſuch 
a futureſtate ; if it be neceſſary, to add 
everlaſting motives, as the Sanctions of 
that Law, by which the Humane Nature 
1s to be governed; this muſt render it 
highly -credible, that there is ſuch a ſtate, 
becauſe it muſt needs be very unworthy of 
God, to conceiveof him, that he hath con- 
trived the nature of one of his beſt and 
molt noble Creatures after ſuch a manner, 
as to make it incapable of bei verned 
without falſhood and deceit. FT e necel- 
ſity of this principle to the government 
of mens hives and actions, is the ground 
of that ſaying amongſt the Kabbins, 
That Paradiſe and Hell are two of the 
ſeven Pillars upon which God is ſaid 
to have founded the World. As if - 
cou 
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Chap. 1 r. of Natural Religion. 
-could "not be upheld without ſuch a ſap- 
port. : 


3. The third and laſt Argument, I pro- 
poſed to ſpeak to, was from the necefli- 
ty of this principle to the vindication of 
Divine *Providence. Nothing is more uni- 
yerfally acknowledged, than that God is 
Good and Juſt; That well-doing ſhall be 
.rewarded, and evil ations puniſhed by 
| him. And yet we fee, that his diſpenſa- 
tions in this life are many times promiſ- 
cuous and uncertain, ſo that a man can- 
not judg of love or hatred, by all that is 
before hi. The worſt of men are ſome- 
. times in the beſt condition, If iz this life 
only we had hope, we ſhould be of all men 
moſt miſerable, ſaith the Apoſile, ſpeak- 


ing concerning thoſe primitive times of 


perſecution, when the better any man was, 
the more was he expoſed to ſuffering. 
Nor is it thus only 1n the caſe of partt- 
cular perſons, or in the ſucceſs of private 
differences betwixt men and men; but 
likewiſe for ſome of thoſe deciſions that 
are made by the Sword, in the publick 
conteſts of Princes and Nations ; theſe 
may ſometimes be ſo ſtated, as to the e- 
vent of them, as may in the. judgment 
of wiſe and good men ſeem —_— and 

not 
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.not according to Juſtice and the right of 


the cauſe. | 
Now the greater uncertainty there is 


.as £0 the preſent affairs of this world, by 


ſo much greater is the certainty of a fu- 


' ture Judgment. i is true indeed, that 


virtue may be (aid to be a reward to it 


ſal, and vice a puniſhment; in regard of 


that ſatisfaction, or that regret of mind 
which doth a any fuch thi But 
theſe ave not fuch kind of ewans and 
nifhments, as Lawgivers are to take care of; 
by which they are to excite thoſe under 
the government, to overcome the labours 
and difficulties that they may ſometimes 
meet with in doing their duty, and to re- 
ſtrain others from wicked a&ions. 

It would feem a wild cxtravagant Law, 
which fhould propoſe by way of Rc- 
ward, that thoſe who had u account 
of Religion or Virtue, undergone any 
great rn and troubles , ſhould for 
their reward be put again to undergo more 
and greater. That they who had been 
guilty of Robbery., ſhould by way of 
———_— be obliged to commit Mur- 

F; 

Beſides thoſe Moral advantages or miſ- 


_ chiefs, which are properly the effefts of 


Virtue and Vice; there 1s likewiſe _ 
Phy- 
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hyſicat Good or Evil, that may be ex- 
'as the reward and puniſhment of 
then. 


- Would it become a juſt Governonr, 
to þermit his rebellious Subjedts, thoſe 
who contemnt his Laws, to perfecute 
ſuch as were obedient to him, with all 
kind of ſcorn and vioknce, ſtripes, impri- 
foriment , torrhents, and death it felf; 
and that for this very reafon , becanſe 
they were willing to do theit duties, and 
to obſerve the Laws? Would it be a' 
reaſonable excuſe for ſuch a Ruler to 
fay, That one of theſe had received ſif- 
ficient puniſhmetit in the very commiſſi- 
on. of ſuch crimes; and that the other 
had a fufficient reward, both in the do- 
ng of his duty, and in his ſuffering for 
- i ? What could be more incotifiſtent with 
the rules of Juſtice, and the wife ends of 
Government ? | 

What could be a greater difparage- 
ment to Divine Providence, than to per- 
thit the calamities and ſufferings which _ 
good men undergo in this wotld, many 
tires upon the account of Religion , tg 
paſs unrewarded 5 and the many mi(- 
chiefs and prophanations, which wick- 
ed men take the advantage of © com> 
mitting by their greatneſs and proſpe- 
FEOTY rity 
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of Juſtice. And perha 


EW this world, to go unpuniſhed ? 
hat great glory would it be, to pre- . 
ſide over this material World, Stars and 
Meteors, Sea and Land, Plants and Beaſts, 
to put theſe things into ſuch a reghtlar 
courſe as may be ſuitable to their. na- 
tures, and the operations for which they 
are d 3 and in the mean ſpace to 
have no proportionable regard, either 
for thoſe that reverence the Deity, or 
thoſe who contemn him ? 

'Tis very well faid to thisp 


ſe by a 
courſe 
of Nature in a due manner, might ſpeak 
ſome defe& of Wiſdom in God ; but 
not to compenſate Virtue and Vice, be- 
ſides the defe&t of Wiſdom in not ad- 
cms, aſti OT ; __ \ my 
tions, but cou roſperity with 
Vice, and Miſery Wh Virtue, would ar- 
gue too great a defeft of Goodneſs and 
on Jul - * per og =_ 
ze leſs expedient (ſaith he) with Epi- 
curus, to den i manu) th than to 
aſcribe to it ſich defeQs: It being leſs 


unworthy of the Divine Nature, to neg- 
lect the Univerſe altogether, than to a 
miniſter humane affairs with ſo much in- 


juſtice and irregularity. 


And 
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And therefore 'tis neceſſary. for the 

vindication of Divine Providence, that 

there ſhould be a future ſtate, and Day 

of Accounts, wherein every man ſhall 


be forced to acknowledg, that werzly 
there is a reward for the Righteous, donbt- Pla.58.4\ 


leſs there is a God that judgeth the 
earth. 
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"Concerning the Duties of Religion 


naturally flowing from the con- 
federation of the Divine Nature 
and Perfetions: And firſt, of 
Adoration and Worſhip. 


HIT diſpatched the two firſt things 


T propoſed as the principal Ingre- 
dicnts 5 T ins of Re rg my. 
x. A belief and an acknowledgment of 
the Divine Nature and Exiſtence. 2. Due 
apprehenfions of his Excellencies and Per- 

tons. I proceed now to the third, 
namely, Suitable affeftions and demeanour 


towards him. Which muſt naturally fol- 


low from the former. The ſerious belief 
and conſideration of thoſe incomparable 
Excellencies which there are in the Di- 
vine Nature, ought not to be terminated 
in meer ſpeculation, but nuwſt derive an 
influence upon the heart and affections ; 
it being natural for men to proportion 
their Room of things according to that 
worth and dignity which they apprehend 

, to 
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to be in them. And therefore that Being 
which hath in it all poſſible PerfeCtions, 
may juſtly challenge all poſſible eſteem 
and veneration as due to it. 

In the enumerating of thoſe ſeveral af- 
feftions and duties, I ſhall obſerve the 
ſame method which I have formerly uſed 
in reckoning up the Attributes them- 
ſelves. 


1. Gods Incommunicable Excellencies 
ſhould diſpoſe our minds to Adoration and 
Worſhip. | 

2. The communicable Attributes, which 
belong to the Divine 

1. Onderſianding, namely, his infinite 
Knowledg and Wiſdom, and his particu- 
lar Providence, ſhould work in us, Faith, 
Afﬀriance, Hope, Confidence. 

2. Will, namely, his Goodneſs, Fuſtice, 
Faithfulneſs, are naturally apt to excite 
in us, Love, Deſire, Zeal. 

3. Faculties of AJing, namely,his Power, 
which ſhould produce in us Reverence and 
Fear : His Dominion over us, and diſtri- 
buting of future Rewards andPuniſhments, 
which calls for our Obedience, both AFive 


. and Paſſrve. 


Though I cannot fay, that eachof theſe 
AﬀeTtions and Duties are ſato be _— 
N © 
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ed to thoſe reſpeCtive Attributes unto 
which I have aſcribed them, but that the 
conſideration of any of the reſt, may have 
a proper influence to diſpoſe men to any, 
or to all of them ; yet that there is fome 
more peculiar reference and correſpon- 
dence betwixt theſe Attributes and theſe 
Afﬀections and Duties, as they are here 
conjoined, I ſhall endeavour to ſhew in 
treating concerning each of them. 


I. Thoſe incommunicable and ſuperla- 

| tive Excellencies of the Divine Nature, 
whereby God doth infinitely tranſcend 
all other Beings, are naturally apt towork 
in us, a high eſteem and admiration of 
him; a rating of mind, upon all occa- 
ſions, to expreſs our Adoration and Worſhip 
towards him. | 
That Worſhip is due to God, hath been 
umverſally acknowledged, in all Ages and 


Topic. 1.9. Nations. And Ariſtotle aſlerts, that who- 


ſoever doth doubt of, or deny this, ought 
not to be dealt with by Arguments, but 
by Puniſhments. 


That it is the Excellency of any Being 


— which is the proper ground of the wor- 


lib. 5. 


Nur. Dor, Ed this. So Tully, Preftans Deorum natu- 


ſhip we pay to it, hath been generally ac- 
knowledged. The Profle D have own- 


ra, 


- 
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174, &c, © The nature of God may juſily 
« challenge the worſhip of men; becauſe 
« of its ſuperlative Excellency, Bleſſed- 
« neſs, Eternity. For whatſoever excels, 
< hath upon that accounta veneration due 
© to it. So Sexeca, Deus colitur propter 
Majeſtatem eximiam , ſmngularemqy mnatu- 
ram. © God is therefore worſhipped, be- 
<« cauſe of his excellent Majeſty and in- 
« comparable Nature. And to this the 


Scripture likewiſe doth atteſt, A// rati- Plal.39.9, 


ons whom thou haſt made, ſhall come and 
worſhip before thee, and ſhall glorifie thy 
name, for thou art great, and doſt won- 
derons things , thou art God alone. And 
again,Pſal.g5.3, having ſaid, For the Lord 
is a great God, and a great King above 
all gods, it is preſently ſubjoined, O come 
et us worſhip, and fall down, and kncel be- 
fore the Lord our Maker. And yet again, 
Pal. 97. 7, Worſhip kim” all ye gods: And 
the reaſon is given preſently after, Fer 
thou Lord art bigh above all the earth, 
thouart exalted fur above all gods. 

By Worſhip, I meanin the general, the 
higheſt eſteem and admiration of him in 
our minds, whereby we do continually 
bow down our ſouls before him, in the 
acknowledgment of his Excellencies ;  de- 
pending upon him, invoking of him in 

N 2 our 
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our neceſlities, making our acknowledg- 
ments to him, as being the Author of all 
the mercies we enjoy 5 a <q" with ſuch 
external ſervices, as may fit to teſtrifie 
unto others that inward veneration which 
we have for him, whether by the humbleſt 
geſtures , of proſtration or bowing our 
ſelves before him, knecling, lifting up our 
hands and eyes unto him 3 being always 
ready to ſpeak good of his Name, to make 
his praiſe gloriows, Which muſt be ac- 
companied with a hearty zeal and indig- 
nation, * againſt all ſuch things as refl 
diſhonour upon him, 

Beſides this general habit of Worſhip, 
with which our minds ſhould always be 
poſicfied, there, are. likewiſe ſome parti- 


cular actions and' fervices, which by the 


light of Nature, and the conſent of Na- 
tions. have been judged proper to expreſs 
our honouring of him: As the ſetting apart 
of particular Perſons, and Places,and Trmes, 
peculiarly for his Worſhip. 

It hath been the general practice of all 
Nations, to have amongſt them a diſtinct 
calling of men, ſet apart toofficiate 7» Sa- 
cris, to aſſiſt the people in-their publick 
Worſhip, to inſtru them 1n their duties, 
and to excite them to the performance of 


them. Which being a work of fo pub- 


hck 
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lick uſefulneſs and general neceſſity, com- 

mon reaſon will aſſure us,that the beſt way 

of providing for it, is by ſuch perſons as 

are bred up to it, and ſet apart for it.Such 

' men are like to have the greateſt 5k;/, 

who have made it their buſineſs and their 
reateſt care, and who are obliged to it 
y way of Office. 

It is natural for men who are joined 
together in Civil Societies, to join like- 
wile in Religiows Worſhip. And in order 
to this, 'tis neceſſary that there ſhould be 
publick Places, and ſolemn Times ſet apart 
for ſuch Aſſemblies. Which hath accor- 
dingly been the praCtice of all civilized 
. Nations. And in the manner of perform- 
mg their publick Worſhip , it was {ſtill 
required to be done with all imaginable 
ſubmiſſion and reverence. This the Storck. 
commende, and cites Ariſtotle for it 5 Egre- 
gie Ariſtoteles ait , mninquam nos verecun- 
diores efſe debere, quam cum de Diis agi- 
tur, &c. © Men are never more concern- 


« ed to be humble and modeſt, than when. 


« they have to do about God. We ſhould 
«enter the Temples, with an humble and 
* compoſed demeanour. When we ap- 
< proach to ſacrifice, it ſhould be with all 
* 1magmable expreſſions of reverence and 


< modeſty,in our countenance and carriage. 
N 3 As 


is, 


Sen, Nat, 
Nu. lib. 7. 
CaP. 30. 
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As for the chicf matter and ſubſtance of 
natural Worſhip, unto which the light of 
Reaſon will direct; -I know na other, than 
invoking of the Deity, returning thanks 


to him;and inquiringafter his Will. Thoſe 


things' which are ſuperadded to theſe in 
that moſt acceptable 'way of Worlhip re- 
vealed in the Goſpel, arc not proper to 
be diſcourſed of here, becauſe they de- 
pend mecrly upon:revelation, 

It-1s;true indeed, that all Nations prc- 
tcndingto any Religion from the molt an- 
cient times to which, any record-doth ex- 
tend, have agreed/in the way of worſhip 
by Sacrifice. And from this gereral pradiſe, 
there may ſeem to-be [ſome ground to in- 
fer, thisway of worſhip to have bcen di- 
reed by the light of Nature. But when 
'ris well conſidered, what little ground 
there is to perſwadea man, left to his own 
free . reaſon, that God ſhould be plcaſcd 


. with the killing and burning of. Beaſts, 


or with the deſtroying of ſuch things by 
Fire of which better uſe might be made, 
if they werediſpoſed of ſome other way 3 
I ſay, when it 'is well conſidered, what 
little reaton there is tq induce ſuch a man 
to bclicve, that. the killing or burning of 
Beaſts or Birds, or any other thing uſctul 
to mankind, ſhould of it fclf bea Proper 
an 
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and natural means to teſtifie our fr uk 
on to God: or to be uſed by way of ex- 
pation from ſinzIt will rather appear pro- 
bable, that the original of this practice 
was from I»ſtitution, and that our firſt 
Parents were by particular revelation in- 
ſtructed in this way of worſhip, fromwhom 
it was delivered down to their ſucceſſive 
Generations by verbal Tradition 5 and by 
this means wascontinued in thoſe Families, 
whodeparted from the Church,and proved 
Heathen in thefir{t Ages of the world; a- 
mongſt whom this Tradition was in courſe 
of time, for want of care and frequent re- 
newals, corrupted with many humane ſu- 
perinducemens , according to the gerirs 
or intereſts of ſeveral times, or Nations. 

As for the Reaſons, why God was plea- 
ſed to inſtitute to his own people this 
way of worſhip, therearetheſe two things 
may be __—_— 

I. Sacrifices had a typical reference un- 
to that great deſign which was to be ac- 
compliſhed in the frulreſs of time, by the 
Sacrificeof Chriſt upon the Croſs, which 


is at large explained and applied in ſe- 


veral parts of the New Teſtament, parti- 
cularly in the Epiſtle to the Hebrews, from 
whenee many ſtrong arguments may now 
N 4 be 
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be deduced, for confirmation of the truth 
of the Goſpel. 

2. Becauſc this way of worſhip was moſt 
ſuitable to thoſe Ages; the Providence of 
God having purpoſely adapted his own 
inſtitutions of worſhip, unto the abilities 
and capacities. of men in ſeveral times. 
Diſcovering himſelf to his people in divers 
MMANKETS, according to ſundry times. And 
therefore in thoſe firſt and ruder Ages of 
the world, when people were more gene- 
rally itamerſed in ſenſible things, and ſtood 
in need of ſomewhat to raiſe and fix their 
imaginations, God was pleaſed to amuſe 
them with external pomp and ſolemni- 
ties, and to' employ that time of their 


791age, about theſe plainer rudiments or 


elements of the world. But when they 
were grown up from this 7orage ; when 
the generality of men became more no- 
tional, better able toconſider and abſtra&t 
things; when by the ſpreading of the 
Roman Conquelſts, which extended to the 
moſt conſiderable parts of the world, they 
had likewife ſpread their Arts and Civi- 
lities, reducing the Provinces which came 
under their power, from that ſavageneſs 
and barbariſm with which they had for- 
merly been over{pread, to the love and 

dee. 
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deſire of all peaceful Arts, and the ſtudy 
of all uſeFul knowledg, whereby the minds 
of men were rendred more rational and 
inquiſitive than before they had been, and 
conſequently better prepared for the re- 
ception of the Chriſtian religion: In this 
falneſs of time (as the Scripture ſtyles it ) 
did the Providence of God think fit to 
introduce Chriſtian Religion, a more ra- 
tional and ſpiritual way of worſhip,whoſe 
Precepts are moſt agreeable to the pureſt 
and ſublimeſt reaſon; conſiſting chiefly 
in a regulation of the mind and ſpirit, 
_and ſuch kind of prattices as may pro- 
mote the good of humane ſociety, and 
- maſt effeCtually conduce to the perfeCting 
of our natures, and the rendring of them 
happy. 

And that the moſt rational kind of 
worſhip doth conſiſt in ſuch kindof qua- 
lIifcations and ſervices, beſides the at- 
teſtation of ſeveral Scriptures to this pur- 
poſe, may likewiſe be made evident by 
the acknowledgment of the wiſeſt Hea- 
thens. Eyſebins quotes Menander a Greek Pripas. x. 
Poet to this purpoſe , (fometimes cited lib. 
by St. Paul), Mex do in vain, faith he, P13: 
endeavour to make the Gods proputiorus 
by their cofily Sacrifices 5 if they would 


ate 
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have the Divine favour , let them love 
and adore God in their hearts, be juſt 
and holy in their converſations. And 
in another place he cites the like fay- 
ings out of Porphyrie, in his Book de S4- 
erificiis, -&» Apollonins, &c. 

So Maximms Tyrins, ſpeaking concern- 
ing thoſe divers Solemnities wherewith 
ſeveral Nations did honour their Gods, 
ſaith, He would be loth, by denying any 
of theſe, to derogate from the honour of 
the Deity; but men ſhould chiefly labour 
to have him in their minds, 5ocay wiv, 
iedrwrey ubyey, they ſhould principally en- 
- dhpya to know him, and to love 

im. TE 
So Seneca, having diſcourſed concern- 
ing thoſe external adorations and cere- 
monies, whereby ſeveral men were wont 
to expreſs. their devotion, he ſays, Hu- 
mana ambitio iſtis capitur officiis 4 De- 
um colit qui novit © Such formalities 
** may be acceptable to the ambition of 
* men, but he only can truly worſhip 
« God who knows him. The firſt ſtep 
(faith he) unto Divine worſhip, is to | 
believe the Being of God, and then to 
demean our ſelves towards him A 
to the greatneſs of his Majeſty. Y7s 


Deos 
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 Deos propitiare , bonus eſto 5 ſatis illos 

\ coluit quiſquis imitatus eſt... © Would you 
1 < render him propitious to you, endea- 
< your to be good ; - that man only doth 


< truly worſhip him, who labours to be. 
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« like him. So Twlly, Cultus: auter Deo-'De Nat. 
rum eſt optimus, idemque caſtiſſimns , at+5,0m 


que ſandiſſimus, pleniſſunnſque pietatis, nt 
eos ſemper purd, integr4, incorrupt# men- 
te & Voce Veneremur. 


To which T ſhall only add that ſaying 


1D. 2. 


of  Perſins, where he prefers an honeſt” 547. 2 


and a virruous mind , above all other 
coſtly Sacrifices and Offerings. 


Compoſitum jus faſque amimi, ſanttoſque 
receſſus 

Mentjs, & incotum generoſo pedus ho- 

 meſto 

Hac cedo, ut admoveam templis, & farrc 
litabo. 


Tf true worſhip did conſiſt only in coſt- 
ly Sacrifices, then ſuch alone as were rich, 
could be religious ; whereas God is more 
rcady to accept the meaneft Offering; 
from a perſon of a juſt and worthy and 
generous mind, who doth truely loveand 
deyote himſelf to him, than of the moſt 

pom 
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pompous coſtly Sacrifices from others. 
And thus have I done treating of 
thoſe kind of affe&ions, which naturally 
follow from due apprehenſions of the z- 


communicable Attributes belonging to the 
Divine nature , namely , adoration! and 


worſhip. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP... XIIL 
Of Faith or Afﬀiance in God, 


Proceed to thoſe other affections 
* whereby we are to give unto God 
(fo far as Creatures are capable) that 
honour which is due to thoſe communij- 
cable perfe&ions belonging to the Divine 
Underſtanding, Will, Faculties of Ading, 
namely, his Wiſdom, Goodneſs, Power, Do- 
minion, and ſuperiority over us, and his 
diftribution of future Rewards and Puniſh- 
ments, which ſhould reſpectively excite 
in us, Afﬀrance, Love, Reverence, and Obe- 
dience,both a&ive and paſſzve. And though 
each of theſe graces, have ſufficient foun- 
dation in every one of the Divine ex- 
cellencies pronuſcuouſ]y, yet there is ſome 
more peculiar reference and correſpon- 
dence among(t them , according to this 
order. | 
I purpoſe to ſpeak to cach of them, ſe- 
verally and briefly. 
Firſt, Concermng Afﬀrerce; by which 
I meanan acquieſcenceofthe mind, where- 
by it is ſupported againſt all om "- 
oubts 


_ 
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doubts and fears, upon account of the Di- 
vine All-ſufficiency 1n general, with more 
ſpecial reſpe& to his Knowledg and Wil- 
dom and Providence, whereby hedoth take 
notice of our'conditions, and 1s - able to 
order all things for the beſt, and doth not 
permit any thing to befall us without his 
knowledg of it, and being concerned for 


1t. ThisGrace, according to its differcnt 


relations, is uſually diſtingutſhed into theſe 
three branches : 1. As it reſpeCts an act of 
the judgment in aſlenting to all divine 
truths, whether diſcoverable by Reaſon 
or by Revclation, ſo 'tis ſtyled Faith. 
2. As it imports a reſting of the wilt and 
affections in the Divine goodneſs, whe- 
ther diſcovered to us by the light of na- 
ture or by revelation, ſo 'tis ſtyled Truſt ; 
and according to the greater meaſure or 
degree of it , Confidence and Plerophory. 
So the Heathen, who have no revelation, 
can ſupport themſelves in their — 
for that which is good, with the conſt- 
deration that God will take care of them. 
3. As it relates to the expectation and 
deſire after ſome future good which we 
ſtand in need of, or the eſcaping of ſome 
coil we are obnoxious unto, ſo tis ſtyled 
Hope. But I ſhall treat of thefe promiſcu- 
oully, becauſe they agree in the general 

na- 
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nature of Afhance. And how reaſonable 
and proper this affiance in God is, will 
appear from theſe conſiderations. 

1. *Tis neceſlary to our preſent ſtate in 
this world, that there ſhould be ſomethin 
; for us, to lean upon, and have or 
unto, as our ſupport and refuge. 

2. God alone is an all-ſufficient ſtay, 
upon which the mind of man can ſecure- 
ly repoſe it ſelf inevery condition. 

I. 'Tis neceſſary to.our preſent ſtate 
in this world, that there ſhould be ſome- 
thing for us to lean upon , and have re- 
courſe unto, as our ſupport and refuge. 
This the ancient Poets have ſignified in © 
their fable of Pandora's Box, which when 
Epimethens had opened, and ſaw all man- 
ner of evils flying out of it, he ſudden- 
ly cloſed it again, and ſo kept in Hope at 
the bottom of it, as being the only reme-' 
dy left to mankind, againſt all thoſe evils 
to which they are obnoxious. Every man 
at his beſt eſtate, is but a feeble infirm 
creature 3 what from the 1mpotence of his 
mind ,. and the diforder of his paſſions 
from within 5 together with the troubles 
and difficulties that he ſhall meet withall 
from without 3, the great obſcurity which 
there is in the nature of things, that un- 
certainty which attends the 1ſues and e- 

vents 
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vents of them z the mutability of all hu- 
mane affairs, which cannot poſhbly be ſe- 
cured by all the imaginable wiſdom and 
foreſight which men are capable of. From 
all which it ſufficiently appears, 'that faith 
and hope and truſt are altogether neceſſa- 
ry to the ſtate of men in this world; and 
thatthey muſt always be in an unſafe, un- 
quiet condition, unleſs they have ſome- 
what to ſupport and relieve.them in their 

igences. 'Tis obſerved of the Hopp, 
and other ſach climbing Plants, which are 
not of ſtrength enough to bear up them- 
ſelves, that they will by natural inſtin& 
lean towards and claſp about any thing 
that is next, which may help to bear them 
up; and in the want of a Tree or a Pale, 
which is their proper ſupport, they will 
wind about a Thiſtle or a Nettle, or any 
other Weed, though in the iſſue it will 
help to choak and deſtroy the growth of 
them, inſtead of furthering it. The appli- 
cation is ealie, AZ fleſh is graſs, and the 
glory thereof, as the flower of the field, of 
a fading unpotent condition, ſtanding in 
need of ſomething without it {elf for its 
protedion and ſupport. And amiſtake in 
the choice of ſuch helps, may ſometimes 


prove fatal, Our conditions in this warld 


are often in Scripture repreſented by a 
ſtate 
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ſtate of warfare, wherein the virtues of 
Faith and Hope are ſaid to be our Breſ?- Feoyrdery 
plate, our Shield and our Helmet ; the '* "I 
chief defenſive arms, whereby we are to 
be guarded againſt all aſſaults. And ſome- 
times by a ſtate travelling by Sea, where- 
in Hope is our Archor, that which muſt gev. <.19, 
fix and keep us ſteddy inthe midſt of all 
ſtorms. 
2. God alone is an all-ſufficient ſtay, 
upon which the mind of man can ſccure- 
ly repoſe it ſelf in every condition. For 
which reaſon he is in the Scriptere phraſe 
ſtyled the Hope of 1jrael, the confidence _—_ 69-8 
of all the ends of the earth, and of ſuch as gone.” 
are afar off upon the Sea, the God of Hope. 134 
Which Titles he hath been pleaſed to af- 
ſame unto himſelf, to teach us this leſ- 
Wn, that our Faith and Hope ſhould be it , yer j.21; 
od. 
The principal conditions requiſite in 
that perſon, who is fit to bea proper ob- 
jet of our confidence are theſe four : 
1. Perfe& knowledg and wiſdom, to 
underſtand our conditions, and what may 
be the moſt proper helps and remedies 
for them. 
2. Unquelitionable goodneſs, love, faith- 
fulneſs, to be concerned for us,and to take 
care of us. 
O 3. . Sufficient 
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3. Sufficient power, to relieve us in 
every condition. 

4. Everlaſtingneſs, that may reach to 
us and our poſterity to all generations. 
All whictr are only to be found in God. 
From whence it will appear, that as he is 

_ the only proper object of our truſt, ſoby 
not-truſting in him, we do deny to him 
the honour which is due to theſe Divine 
excellencies, aud confequently are defi- 
cient in one of the chick parts of Reli- 
g1ON. - 

1. He alone hath perfect knowledg and 
wiſdom tounderſtand our conditions, and 
what may be the moſt proper remedy for 
them. His underſtanding is infinite. Our 
moſt ſecret thoughts and inwart!'groan- 

 Ings are not hid from him. 'He knows our 

_ diſeaſes, and what Phyſick is fitteſt for 

us, the beſt means of help, and the maſt 
fitting ſeaſon to apply thoſe. means. He 
15 infinitely wiſe to contrive ſuch' ways of 
ſafety and deliverance; 'as will furmount 
all thoſe difficulties and perplexities which 
would put humane wiſdom to aloſs. He 

Pal. 17.14 doth ſometimes accompliſh his ends with- 

out any viſible means ; filing mens bel/ies 
with kis hid treaſure, making them to 
thrive and proſper in the world, by fuch 
ſecret ways as men underſtand 1. ary 

| ome- 
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ſonietimes he doth blaſt the moſt likely 
means , ſo that the biitel 7s mot to' the tcdef 9. 
ſtrong, nor yet bread to the wiſe, nor riches 83s 
to nity of underſtanding, nor yet favour 
to men of sfill > but it may happen to 
them, as the Prophet ſpeaks, that though 
they low mnch, jet they bring in but little, 
they eat and have not enotgh, they drink 
but are not filled, they are clothed but not 
warm, earn Wages but put it into a bag 
with holes. And therefore upon this ac- 
count, there is very good reaſon why God 
ſhould be the object of our confidence. . 
- 2. Heis likewiſe infinite asto his Good- 
neſs, Love, Truth, FaithfInels, whereby 
he is concerned for our welfare, and doth 
take care for us. The neareſt and deareſt 
relations which we have in the world, in 
whom we have molt reaſon to be confi- | 
dent, Orr father and mother may for ſake 28-27-10. 
#3 + And as for ſuch whom we have ob- 
liged by all imaginable kindneſs, rhey 
may deal, deceitfully with us, and- prove 
like winter brooks, which in wet ſeaſons, 
when thete 1s no needof them, will ran with 
a torrent,. but are quite vaniſhed'in a time 
of drought, Whilſt weare in a proſperous 
condition they will be forward to apply 
themſelves to us, with great profeſſions of 
kindnefs atd zeal 3 bur if our condition 
O 2 prove 
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prove any way declining, they preſently 
fall off and become ſtrangers, forgettin 

and renouncing all obligations of friend- 
ſhip and gratitude, rather than run the 
leaſt hazzardor trouble to do us a kindneſs, 
That man hath had but little experience 
in the world, to whom this 1s not ver 

evident. But now the mercy and good- 


Plal. 68:5- neſs of God 5 over all his works, and 


more eſpecially extended to ſuch as are 

145- 14-jn a ſtate of miſery, the fatherleſs and 

146. 9. widows, the priſoners, the poor, and the 

PlaLto.rg ſfranger- He is the helper of the friend- 

a That which amongſt men is uſually 

the chief occaſion to take off their af- 

fetion and kindneſs, namely, miſery and 

affliftion, isa principal argument to entitle 

us to the favour of God, and therefore 

is frequently made uſe of by good men 

Pal.22. 101 H. Scripture to that purpoſe. O go not 

far from me, for trouble is nigh at hand, 

and there is none to help me; I am in 
miſery, O hear me ſpeedily. 


3. He is of infinite Power, for our re- 


lief and ſupply in every condition; being 

Pla. 136.1, 3Þle tO do whatſoever he pleaſeth both in 
' heaven and in earth, and in the ſea, and 

in all deep places. He is the firſt cauſe of 

every thing, both as to its being and ope- 

ration. Wedepend wholly upon hispower, 

not 
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/ why we ſhould not truſt in riches, or in 
| any worldly thing, becauſe power belongs - 
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not only for the iſſues and events of things, 
but likewiſe for the means. And there- 
fore 'tis in Scripture made an argument 


Pſa.52.10, 
to God. And *tis elſewhere urged for a ; 


| reaſon why we ſhould truſt in the Lord 

| for ever, becauſe in the Lord Jehovah 3s If. 26. 4; 
| everlaſting ſtrength. And upon this con- 
| fideration Abraham is ſaid to have hoped Rom.4.18, 
| againſt hope , being fully perſwaded that wo 


what God had promisd he was able to 
OY 2h, 

4. He is everlaſting, whereas all other 
helps and comforts which we can pro- 
poſe to our ſelves are tranſient and fading, 
As for our fathers, where are they ® And yg, 1. 
do the Prophets, or Princes, live for ever 2 
Their days upon earth are a ſhadow that 
fleeteth away, their breath goeth forth, and 
they return to the earth, and then all their 
thoughts periſh: Whereas he is from ever- 
laſting to everlaſting, God bleſſed for ever; 
and his ightooulnel extendethto childrens 
children, even to all generatwns. We ſee 
by daily experience, perſons of great hopes 
and expeCtations, when their Patrons he 
upon whom they had their dependance, 
to what a forlorn and helpleſs condition 
they are reduced : But now this can ne- 

O 3 ver 
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ver befall the man who'truſteth in the Lord, 


and whoſe hype the Lord 5. And *tis'one 


of the greateſt priviledges of Religion, 
that it doth furniſh a man with ſuch a ſure 
refuge and ſupport againſt all kind of exi- 
gences, whereby he may bear up his ſpi- 
rit under thoſe difficulties wherewith others 
are overwhelmed. 
. *Tis trne indeed, it cannot be denied, 
hut that God doth expe, and the nature 
of things doth require, that men ſhould 
be ſuitably affected with joy. or ſorrow, 
according as their conditions are; but yet 
with this difference, that thoſe who be- 
lieve the Providence of God, ſhould not 
be ſo deeply affefted with theſe things as 
other men , they ſhould weep as not weep- 
ing, and rejoice as not rejoicing. They 
ſhould not upon any occaſion fear or ſor- 
row as men without hope, but ſhould de- 
man themſclves as perſons that have an 
higher principle to be acted by, and to 
live upon;than any of theſe ſenſible things. 
I cannot omit to ſuggeſt one Obſerva- 
tion concerning this duty of Afﬀeance, 
which I have now been inſi{ting upon; 
That though this particular virtue, and 
others of the hike aftinity,be evidently 22o- 
ral duties, our obligation to them being 
clearly dedvcible from the hight of _ 
by M0 an 
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and the principles of reaſon , and conſe- 
quently muſt be owned by the Heathen 
Philoſophers 3 yet they do in their Wri- 
tings, ſpeak but ſparingly,concerning thoſe 
kind of virtues which are of a more ſpi- 
ritual nature, and tend moſt to the ele- 
vating and refining of the mind. And on 
the other ſide, the Scripture doth moſt 
of all inſiſt upon the excellency and ne- 
ceſſity of theſe kind of graces. Which is 
one of the main differences, betwixt the 
Scripture and other moral Writings. And 
for this reaſon it is, that in ſpeaking of 
theſe graces and virtues, I do more tre- 
quently allude to Scripture-cxpreſſions. 
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CHAP. XIV. 
Of the Love of God. 


Econdly, As for thoſe Perfedions be- 
3 longing to the Divine Wl, namely, 
his Goodneſs, his Faſtice, his Truth and 
Faithfulneſs: The due apprehenfion of 
theſe, ſhould excite in us the virtue of 
Love, with all the genuine fruits of it. 
By Love, I mean an eſteeming of him, 
and a' ſeeking afrer him as our only hap- 
pines. 
So that there are two ingredients of 
this virtue of Loze,Eſtimation and Choice. 
1. An Eſtimation of the judgment ; a - 
due valuation of thoſe excellencies which 
are in the Divine nature, whereby welook 
upon God as the ſupreme Being 72 genere 
boni : From whom all created goodneſs 
is derived, and by conformity to whom - 
it. is to be meaſured. And this notion is 
the proper importance of the word Cha- 
rity , whereby we account a thing dear 
or pretious. And in this ſenſe doth our 
Mar.g.24. Saviour oppoſe deſpiſng to loving, Either 
he muſt hate the one, and love the other 3 
or 
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or he muſt hold to the one, and deſpiſe the 
other. 

Now theſe perfeftions of the Divine 
nature may be conſidered, either abſotute- 
ly or relatively. 

I. Abſolutely, as they are in themſelves, 
abſtrating from any benefit that we our 
ſelves may have by them. And in this 
ſenſe they can only produce in us an e- 
ſteem of our judgments, without any de- 
ſire or zeal in our will or affections. The 
Devil doth underſtand theſe abſolute per- 
fections of the Divine nature, that God is 
in himſelf moſt wiſe, moſt juſt, and pow- 
erful : And he knows withal that theſe 
things are good, deſerving eſteem and 
veneration; and yet he doth not love 
God for theſe perfeftions, becauſe he him- 
{clf js evil, and is not like to receive any 
benefit by them. 

2. Relatively, with reference to that 
advantage which may arrive to us from 
the Divine goodneſs. When men are con- 
vinced of their infinite need of him, and 
their miſery without him; . and that their 
utmoſt felicity doth conſiſt in the enjoy- 
ment of him : This 1s that which proper- 
ly provokes affeftion and defire, name- 
ly, his relative goodneſs as to us. There 
15 ſcarce any one under ſuch — of- 

ove, 
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love, as to believe the perſon whom he 
loves, to be in all reſpeds the moſt vir- 
tuous, wiſe, beautiful, wealthy that 1s in 
the world: He may know many others, 
that do in ſome, if not in all theſe reſpedts, 
exceed. And yet he hath not an equal 
love for them, becauſe he hath no tthe 
fame hopes of attaining an intereft in 
them, and being made happy by them. 
So that this Virtue doth properly conſiſt 
in ſuch a kind of eſteem, as is withal ac- 
companied with a hope and belicf of pro- 
moting our own happineſs by them. And 
this 1s properly the true ground and ori- 
ginal of our love to God. From whence 
will follow 


2. Our choice of him, as bcing the on-" 


ly proper object of our happineſs, pre- 
ferring him before any thing elſe that may 
come 1n competition with ithem. Not 
only ( as the Scripture cxpreſſeth it ) lo- 
ving him . above # rag and mother , but 
mother, yea and life it 

ſelf for his ſake: Counting all other things 
but droſs and dung, in compariſon of him, 
Now 1t cannot otherwiſc be, but that 

a due apprehenſion of the Divine excel- 
lencies in general, eſpecially of his parti- 
cular goodneſs to us, muſt excite in the 
{aul ſuitable affections towards him. And 
| hence 
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hence it 1s, that the miſapprehenfion of 
the Divine nature, as to this Attribute, 
doth naturally produce in men that kind 
of ſuperſtition ftyled Senifamurie, which 
imports a frightful and over-timorons no- 
tion of the Deity, repreſenting God as 
auſtere and rigorous, eaſily provoked by 


' every little circumſtantial miſtake, and 


as eaſily appeaſed again by any flattering 
and flight formalities. Not but that there 
15 ſufhctent evidence from the principles 
of natural reaſon, to evince the contrary; 
but the true ground of their miſtakes in 
this mattcr, 1s | their own vitious and 
corrupt affections. 'Tis moſt natural for 
{cliſh and narrow men, to make them- 
ſelves the rule and meaſure of perfection 
in other things. And hence it 1s, that 
according as a mans own inclinations are, 
ſo will he be apt to think of God; Thou 
thoughteſt that I was altogether ſuch an one 
4s thy ſelf. Thoſe that are of ill natures 
and of little minds, whoſe thoughts are 
ftixed upon ſmall and low matters, laying 
greater weight upon circumſtances , fſa- 
lutcs, addrefles, than upon the real worth 
ot perſons and ſubſtantial duties , being 
tiem{clves apt to be provoked unto wrath 
and ficrcenels, upon the omiſſion of theſe 
I:jler circumſtances, and to be pacificd 

again 
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again by any flattering and formal ſer- 
vices ; ſuch men muſt conſequently think 
themſelves obliged to deal juſt ſo towards 
God, as they expeCtt that others ſhould 
deal with them. And according to the 
different natures and tempers of thoſe men 
who 'do miſtake this notion of the Di- 
vine goodneſs, ſo are the effe&s and con- 
ſequences of this miſtake various ( as a 
Mr. Smith learned man hath well obſerved) when 
of Per” it meets with ſtout and ſturdy natures, 
who are under a conſciouſneſs of guilt, 
it works them to Atheiſm, hardens them to 
an oppoſition of him, to an endeavour of 
undermining and deſtroying the notion 
of that Deity, by whom they are not like 
to be ſafe or happy. If with more ſoft 
and timorous natures , men of baſe and 
{laviſh minds, it puts ſuch men on to flat- 
ter and collogue with him, and to pro- 
pitiate his favour by their zeal in leſſer 
matters. And though in this kind of tem- 
per and carriage there may be a ſhew of 
Religion, yet the terminating of it in ſuch 
things is moſt deſtructive to the nature of 
it,rendring all converſe with the Deity irk- 
ſom and grievous, begettiag a kind of for- 
ced and vr. zeal, inſtead of that 
inward love and delight, and thoſe other 
genuine kindly advantages which _ 
ariſe 
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ariſe to the ſoul from an internal frame of 
Religion. 

And that the perfe&ions of the Divine 
nature , and particularly his Goodneſs, 
ſhould excite our love of him, may be 
made evident by all kind of proofs. There 
being no kind of motive toaffection, whe- 
ther imaginary or real, but 'tis infinitely 
more in God than in any thing elſe be- 
ſides. I ſhall mention only theſe three 
things. | 
1, His abſolute goodneſs and excel- 
lency. 

2. His relative goodneſs and kindneſs 
tO us. 

3. The neceſſity we are under of being 
utterly loſt and undone, without an inte- 
reſt in his favour. 

1. His abſolute perfections are infinite, 
being the original of all that good which 
we behold in other thin Whatever 
attraCtives we find diffuſed amongſt other 
creatures, by which they are rendred 
amiable, they are all derived from him, 
and they are all, in compariſon to him, 
but as little drops to the Ocean. There 
is much of lovelineſs in the fabrick of this 
beautiful world , the glorious Sun , the 


Moon and the Stars which be hath ordain- © 


ed; which is abundantly enough to ren- 


der - 
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der the notion and the ame of him ex- 
cellent in all the earth. We may perhaps 
know ſome particular perſons ſo very emi- 
nent for all kind of accompliſhments, vir- 
tue, and wiſdom, and goodneſs, &c. as to 
contract -an eſteem and veneration from 
all that know them. But now the higheſt 
perfeCtions that are in men beſides that 
they are derived from him, are ſo infi- 
mitely diſproportionable to his, that they 
may be ſaid not to be in any of the crea- 
tures. There is ſome kind of communi- 
cated goodncſfs, and wiſdom, and power, 
and immortality in men; and yet theſe 
perfeCtions are in Scripture appropriated 

_- the Divine naturein ſuch a manner.,as if 

x Tim. 1,0 Creature did partake of them. There js 

17- 20e good , Or wiſe, but he. He is the 
ch. 6.15, . Like.” -. 

is. only Potentate ; who only hath inmorta- 

lity. No man can take a ſerious view of 
the works he hath wrought, whether they 
concern Creation or Providence, but he 
muſt needs acknowledg, concerning the 
Author of them, thathe is altogether love- 

Zech.g.29 1Y 5 and fay with the Prophet, How great 
is his goodneſs? and how great is his 
beunty? The comelineſs of them 1s upon 
all accounts ſo' eminent and conſpicuous, 
as cannot but be owned by every one 
who conſiders them. For any manto ask; 

what 
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what Beauty is, this is 7Veas ige]yua; as '4- 
riſtotle ſpeaks , the queſtion- of a blind 
-man. Every man'who hath eyes, may 
judg-. of it at firſt view. Not to-diſcern 
1t,is aſure argument of blindneſs and dark- 
neſs. And that the Divine nature 1s not 
-more amiable to us, ſhews the great 1m- 
perfetion of our ' preſent condition. It 
ſhall be the perpetual employment of our 
future ſtate m heaven, to celebrate theſe 
excellencies of the Divine nature. The 
blefſed Angels, and the ſpirits of juſtmen 
made perfect, do receive a chief part of 
their felicity, by contemplating theſe 
Divine perfections in the beatifical . vi- 
ſion. | 

2: His relative goodneſs and kindneſs 
tous; teſtified in ſomany particulars,that 
when we would rechon then up, they are 
more in number than the ſand. He 1s the 
Author. of our beings and our well-beings. 
It is he that made us, and not we our ſclues. 
He ſpreads our tables, aud fills our cups; in 
him "we live, and. move, and have our be- 
ings. He doth daily follow us, \compaſs 
us about, load ns with bis benefits. \. He 
gzves us all that we :exjoy, and he is wil- 
ling upon our repentance to forgive us all 
that we offend. And to mbom much is 
given, or forgiven, they ſhould love much. 
| To 
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To love. them that love us, is a duty but 
© of a low attainment, the Publicans. ard 
ſprmers do the ſame 5 nay, the very Beaſts 
_— oy Ref e _—_ his owner, and 
#he Af his ers crtb, at perſon muſt 
be he of the reaſon of a aye will 
not admire and love God for his Excel- 
lencies 3 but he that doth not love him 
for his kindneſs, muſt be more ſtupid and 
ſenſeleſs than the brute creatures. 

3. We are utterly undone, without an 
intereſt in his favour. So that if the ap- 
prehenfion of his abſolute goodneſs cannot 
work upon our reaſor;, nor the ſenſe of his 
relative goodneſs or kindneſs upon our i- 
gemity and gratitude; yet the conlideration 
of our undone eſtate without him, ought 
toprevail with all ſuch, as have not forfeit- 
' ed the firſt and moſt univerſal principle 
of ſeIF-preſervation. The not having him 
for our friend, and mach more the ha- 
ving' him for our enemy, putting a man 
into an abſolute incapacity of all kind of 
happineſs. 'Tis' a queſtion propoſed by 
St. Auſtin, why we are ſo often in Scri 
ture enjoyned to love Godand our in of 
bours., but have no-where any precept 
commanding us to love our ſelves? To 
which he gives this anſwer, Fingi non po- 
teſk major dileFio ſui, quam dile@io = ; 

cc e 
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« The higheſt and trueſt ſel£love, -is to 
< love that which can alone make us happy. 
Men do not need any motive or argument 


to perſwade them to love themſelves. 'Tis 
a atural principle, rather than 'a moral 


luty; they muſt do ſo,” nor can they 'do 


_ otherwiſe. Only this is that wherein they 


ſtand in greateſt need: of diretion, how 
to ſet this natural principle orf work 'up- 
on its due obje&. Felicity rſt be eve- 
ry nians chief end; there-is no need of 
perfwading any one to that; all the diffi- 
cultyis to convince men, whereinthis hap- 
pay dothconliſt. And there is no rational 
nfidering man, but muſt needs grant it 
to be in the fruition of the firſt and fa- 
reme good; ſo that to love God as our 
nappine(s is 'to love our ſelves, beyond 
which there is nothing to be ſaid or fan- 
cyed by way of motive orperſwaſion. 

'Tis a duty this, upon all accounts, {d 
ns and reaſonable, that no man what- 
ever can pretend to as 4 kind of doubt 
or diſpute about it. And thereforeI ſhall 
add no more by way of proof or confir- 
mationof the Mbe— i of it. 

I ſhall only offer - two conſiderations, 
which ſhould engage mens utmoſt.dili- 
gence and caution 1n this'matter. 

P 1. 'Tis 
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a-queſtion about 


twixt loving 


teſtconſequence, 


2.;”Tis a matter wherein we are very 


hable to miſtake. 


- 5. 'Tisa buſine of unſpeakable con- 


2. Andt 


cernment, tounderſtand whether we love 
God or not : It being 
-to enquire, whether there. be any thing 
in, us of true Religion, or not. 'Tis not 
e fruits or the branches, 
but about the rootz not- about the de- 
grees, but about the very eflence of grace 
and holineſs. There being no Medinm be- 
God and hating of him. He 
that is not with me, is againſt me, (faith 
our ye eto we 11. 23. 

tis a matter wherein men 
are liable to miſtake. 
in all Nations of men, who dwell on the 
face of the earth, a kind of confuſed in- 
clination towards God, whereby they ſeek 


the ſame thing as 


There is naturally 


Adts 17. the Lord, if haply they might feel after 


27+ hire, and find him, as the Apoſtle 
And men are apt to miſtake this natural 
propenſion for the grace of Love; where- 
as this 1s rather an inclination, than a firm 
choice and reſolution 3 rather a natural 
diſpoſition, than an acquired or infuſed 
it. None could have more confident 


h 
perſwaſions of their love to God , 


ſpeaks. 


and 
their 
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 I- Tisa buſineſsofgrea 
to know whether we truly love God. 


| 
} 
| 
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their zeal for him, than the Jeivs, had 3 


ahd yet our Saviour tells them, But I know Joh. z. 424 


Jon, that you have not the love, of God tm 
gon. 'Tis notan outwardprofefſion.though 
accompanied with zeal, that is a ſufficient 
argument of our love. Though there are 
many in the world, who both live and 
dye under this deluſion, Mat. 7. 22, Ma- 
1 will ſay unto me in that day, Lord, Lord, 
have we not propheſied in thy name, and 
in thy name have caſt out Devils, and in 
thy name done many wonderful works. 
And then will I profeſs unto them, I ne- 
ver knew you, depart from me you that 
work iniquity. 'Tis not the being gifted 
and called Gr theſe extraordinary works 
of propheſying and mitacles 3 'tis not an 
ability to undergo the flames of martyr- 
dom, and the giving our bodies to be 
burned : Neither gifts nor priviledges, 
nor ſome particular ads of duty, though 
of the moſt noble kind and greateſt dif 
culty, can bea ſufficient evidence of this 
love. So that *tisa matter wherein men are 


very liable to miſtake,and where, a miſtake 


will prove of infinite conſequence. And 
therefore will it concern us, to be very 
conſiderate and cautious in our enquiry 
about it. | 

There is one kind of affection ſeated in 
P 2 the 
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the ratzonal part of the ſoul, the wnder- 
Fanding .and will; and another in the 


ſenſitive, the fancy and appetite. The one. 


conſiſting in afull convittion, deliberate 
choice, and firm reſolution; the other con- 
ſiſting more in ſome ſudden i-petws and 
tranſport of defire after athing. The firſt 
of theſe may be ſtyled the wirtze ,- the 
other the paſſzon of love. Now-though 
a man ſhould, in ſome fits of devotion, 
love God with as great a degree of fer- 
vor, as to paſſionate ſenſitive love, as 
ſome Martyrs have done; yet were it 
poſſible for him in his jadgment, toeſteem 
any thing elſe but equally , or never fo 
little more than God ; ſuch a kind of af- 
fe&tion, though it were ſufficient to make 
the other a } 

ſerve him from being an Apoſtate , and 
renouncer or blaſphemer of Religion (as a 


Mr. Pizle, Jearned Anthor hath proved more atlarge); 


nay, I add further, from the ſame Author, 
though a man ſhould love God with an 

ual degree of affeftion, yet becauſe the 
objects are ſo infinitely diſproportionable, 
and 'tis the nature of moral duties to be 
meaſured from thoſe motives by which 
we are to be induced to them; there- 
fore of fuch an one it may be affirmed, 


that hedoth not love God. He that makes 


him 


artyr, yet could not pre- - 
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him but equal to any worldly thing, may 
be ſaid infinitely to deſpiſe and undervalue 
him. 

For the further explination of this, I 
ſhall ſuggeſtto you adiſtindion, not com- 
monly (if at all) taken notice of by o- 
thers, betwixt matural principles and »10- 
ral duties. The miſunderſtanding of which, 
1s the occaſion of many diffculties and 


. confufions,, about this and ſome other 


points. | 
I. By zatural principles, T mean ſuch 
kind of impreſſionsas are originally ſtamp- 
ed upon the nature of things, whereb 
they are fitted for thoſe ſervices to whic 
they are deſigned in their creation 5 the 
acts of which are neceſſary, and under 
no kind of liberty of being ſuſpended : 
All things muſt work according to their 
natural principles, nor can they do other- 
wiſe 3 as heavy bodies muſt tend down- 
wards. Thebeauty of the world, and the 
wiſdom of the Creation, is generally ac- 
knowledged to confiſt in this, that God 
was pleaſed to endue the kinds of thi 
with ſuch natures and principles, as might: 
accommodate them Gr thoſe works to 
which they were appointed. And he go- 
verns all things by ſuch laws, as are ſuited 
to thoſe ſeveral natures which he had at 
P 3 firlk 
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firſt implanted in them, The moſt uni- 
verſal principle belonging to all kind of 
things, 1s ſelt-preſervation, which in man 

; (being a ' rational Agent ) is ſomewhat 
arther advanced to ſtropg propenſions 
and defircs of the foul after aſtate of hap- 
pineſs, which hath the predominancy over 
all other inclinations, as being the ſupreme 
and ultimate end, to which all their de- 
ſigns and ations muſt be ſubſenyient by 

a natural neceſſity. | 

'2;: Whereas on the other hand, thoſe 
rules or means which are moſt proper for 
the attaining of this end , about which 
wehave a liberty of ating, to which men 
are to be induced in a moral way , by 
ſuch kind,of motives or arguments as are 
in- themſelves ſufficient to conyince the 
reaſon: TheſeI call moral duties; duties, 
as deriving their obligation from their con- 
ducibility to the promoting of our chief 

_—— moral, as depending upon mo- 

ral motives. So that ſelf-love, and the 

propoling of happineſs as our chief. end, 
though it be the foundation of duty, that 
baſis or frees upon which the Law 
is founded,” yet-it is not properly a mo-: 
ral.duty, about which men hayea liberty 
of acting. ' They muſtdo fo, norcan they 
do otherwiſe. The moſt vile and profli- 
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oate wretches that are, who are moſt 0 
poſite to that which is their true happi- 
neſs, they are not againſt happineſs it ſelf, 
bit they miſtake about it,and erroneouſly 
ſubſtitute ſomething elſe in the room of 
it. So that if men were' upon all acounts 
firmly convinced, that God was their chief 
happineſs, they would almoſt as neceſſa- 
rily love him, as BUngry men do eat, and 
thirſty men do drink. I have enlarged 
ſomewhat the more upon this ' particular, 
the better to manifeſt the true cauſe or 
ground of ' this love, to donfiſt in this per- 
{waſion,*that our chief happineſs is in the 
favour of God, and the enjoyment of him, 
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CHAP. XV. 


Of Reverence, and the Fear of God. 


rr thoſe kind of affetti- - 

| ans, which ſhould be wrought in 
us, more eſpecially from the apprehenſi- 
on of the Divine Power ; theſe are reve- 
rence, fear, bumility, a ſubmiſſive and fie. 
lial awe, which is ſo ſuitable ta the no- 
tion: of Omnipotence, and ſo rieceſlary a 
conſequence from it, as not'to be ſepa- 

| rated. : 
' By this Reverence, I mean, ſuch an hum- 
ble, aweful, and ingenuous regard towards 
the Divine nature, proceeding from adue 
eſteem and love of him, whereby we are | 
rendred unwilling to do any thing which 
may argue contempt of him, or which may 
provoke and offend him. 'Tisaduty which 
wo oweto ſuch as areina ſuperior relation, 
and is in the fifth Commandment enjoin- 
ed under the name of Hozonr; which in 
the totion of it doth "imply a mixture of 
Love and Fear, and in the obje& of it 
doth ſuppoſe Goodneſs and Power. That 
SY . . - 
power which is hurtful to men , and ny 
EE bo+- 3 Ro LrEor0 TH _ 
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void of goodneſs, may raiſe in theirminds 
a dread and terror, but not a reverence 
and an honour. And therefore all ſuch 


doftrines as: aſcribe unto God what is 


harſh, and rigorous, and unworthy of his 
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infinite goodneſs, inſtead of this f:l;al, do 


beget a ſervile fear'in men. This is the 


meaning of that citation in St. ' Auſtir, 


where he mentions it as Varro's judgment, 


Deum a religioſo vereri, a ſuperſiitioſs ti- 


meri, The paſſhon of fear and dread be- 
longs to ſuperſtitious perſans, but the vir- 


tue of reverence to thoſe that are religi-: 
ous. And that of Seneca, Deos nemo [a- Benefic. lib, 


us timet, furor enim eft metuere ſaluta- 
ria, nec quiſquans amat quos timet. No 
man in his right mind wilt fear God in 
this ſenſe; *tis no leſs than madneſs to 


have frightful apprehenſions of that which 


is moſt benign and beneficial ; nor can 
true love confiſt withthis kind of fear. 
But as for this reverence, or filial fear, 


4- cap. 19. 


Epiſt, 125. 


it is ſo eflential to a ſtate of Religion, 


* . 


then Moraliſts likewiſe do deſcribe Reli- 
10N it ſelf by this very name arg 
od, And men who are pious anddevout, 
are by the Gemtiles ſtyled jvaags; and 

p9ſ/pere, menof reverence and fear. 
' Now though every one of the Divine 
Per- 


[ 


that not uf the Scripture, but the hea- 
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perfedtions' may juſtly challenge this. at- 
fe&tion / as due to it, particularly his infi- 
nite wiſdom and goodneſs, yet doth it 
more particularly belong to his power. 
I ſhall ſpeak briefly of each of theſe. 

1. For his infinite knowleds and wiſ:- 
dom, which are things that have been al- 
ways counted venerable. 'He knows all 
our infirmities and moſt fecret faults, and 
therefore ought to be feared upon that 
account, ' ''Tis a notable” ſaying in Cicero 
to this purpoſes Pfuis nor timeat onmia 
providentem & cogitantem, @& animad- 
wertentem, ''&- onmia ad ſe pertinere pu- 


' .. Jantem, cnrioſum & plenum negotri_ Den, 
 4+Who would "not fear 'that God who 


po $42/h. 


* fees 'andi takes notice of all things, (o 
« curious and full of bulineſs, as to have 
*a- particular ' concern for every action 
«<andperſon inthe world. And in ano- 
ther place he makes this notion of the 
Deity, and the fear conſequent thereupon, 
to be the chief baſis of Government, the 
firſt foundation of that civil policy where- 
by men are gathered together and pre- 
ſerved 1n regular ſocieties. St perſrraſun 
civibus, Deos, qualis 'quiſque (it, quid in 


fe admittat', qui mente, qua pictate re-" 


ligiones eolat ,' intueri; piorumg; & in- 


proram habere rationen. * This 1s one of 


the 
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| « the firſt principles, which men who 
< would aflociate under government,cught 
| * to be convinced of, that Godtakes par- 
« ticularnotice,” what kind of perſon eve- 
*ry one Is, With: what mind 'and- devo- 
<« tion he applies himſelf to the duties of 
! © Religion, and will deal withmen accor- 
© ding as they are pious or 1mpions. From 
whence will follow, ſuch a fear of offend- 
ing him by any diſhoneſt aftion, as muſt 
make /men - capable of living under go- 
yerment, 

2. His govdneſs, holineſs, kindneſs, and 
mercy, do afford another reaſon why he 
ought to be feared; though theſ&are the 
agar obj = - _ _ and 
j0y, yet will they likewiſe a ground 
for _ erence W n _ 1n one Tex. 
of fearing the Lord and his goodneſs;whic ; 

ow men have ſuch a ſenſe of 6 good- —_ 
neſs, as thereby to be affeted with an 
holy aweand fearof offending him: And 
elſewhere 'tis ſaid, There 5s forgive- pg, 140. 
neſs with him, that he ought to be fear- 4+ 
ed, The meaning of which place may | 
be this, We ſtand in continual' need of 
pardon. and remiffion, being utterly un- 
done without itz and God only doth'givye 
this, and;therefore upon this account we 
ought tq reyerence and fear him. 
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- 3. This duty doth more eſpecially re. 
fer. to that- Attribute of his power, toge- 
ther with the effects of it, in the judg- 
aerts . which he executes in the. world. 
Naw nothing is more natural tomen, than 
to fear ſuch as have power over them, 
and are able to help; or to hurt them. 


i 


"The" Civgl Magiſtrate is to be feared and 


reverenced | upan this account, becauſe 
he bears the ſword, and 3s a revenger : 
Much, more the. fupreme Governour of 
the world. Men can but kill the body, 
and. after that muſt \dye themſelves 3 but 
God-lives for ever, and can puniſh for 
ever; he cati caſt both :body and ſoul into 


* hell; - And therefore we; have very great 


reaſon. to.;fear him. -''? Fis mentioned im 
Scripture, - as; One of thoſe Atrributes and 
Titles whereby the .Divine nature is de- 


” ſcribed, The - fear of Iſrael, He that ought 
_ to be feared, And that by thoſe who need 


not © to-fear. others, the Princes and Po- 


.. tentates, of the world. Thoſe very per- 


Ve 12; 


ſons, -whom athers are moſt. afraid of, 
ought themſelves to ſtand in fear of himz 
far be cuts. off the ſpirits of Princes, and 
is terrible;to, the Kings of the earth, as it 
follows inthat place. | 
The .. great prejudice which ignorant 
men have again} this affeftion of fear, is 
that 
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that: it is a check and -reſtraint to a man 
in, his liberty ; and conſequently brings 
diſquiet to hismind 3 which is ſofar from 
truth, that, on the contrary it may be 
. manifeſted, that one, of the greateſt pri- 
viledges belonging;.to a ſtate of Religt- 
on, doth ariſe from this true fear of God, 
as being that which muſt ſet us at liber- 
ty from all other tormentful fears. That 
which hath the greateſt influence upon 
the troubles and diſcontents of men in the 
world, whereby their conditions are ren- 
dred uncomfortable, is their inordinate 
fear , thoſe miſgiving thoughts and ſur- 
miſes,. whereby they are apt to: multiply 
their own dangers, and create needleſs 
troubles to themſelves. And whatever a 
mans outward condition may be, as to 
the ſecurity and flouriſhing of it, yet while 
ſuch fears are in his mind,. His ſoul doth Pla.25.13; 
not dwell at eaſe, as the phraſe is z where- 
as, he that fears the Lord, his ſoul ſhall 
dwell at eaſe, 3. e. ſuch an one need not 
be afraid of any thing elſe. Diſcat timere, 
qui non wnlt timere; diſcat ad tempus 
efſe ſolicitus qui vult eſſe ſemper ſecurns, 
faith St. Auſtin; © He that would not fear 
< other things, let him learn to fear God ; + 
«let him be cautious and ſolicitous for a 
« time, that would be everlaſtingly ſecure. 
And 
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And in another place, Howo time Deun 
&- ,minantem mundum ridebis, * O man, 
< Jearnto fear God, and thou wilt deſpiſe 
< the threatnings of the world. And a- 
gain, —_—_ quod minatur Onnips- 
tens, ama quod promittit Onmipotens, &- 
vileſcet mundus ſive promittens ſtove ter- 
rens; © He that hath atrue fear of what 
« the Omnipotent God doth threaten, and 
&« 4 love to what he promiſes, to ſuch an 
< one the world whether fmiling or frown- 
< ing will ſeerri contemptible. The hea- 
ven, and earth, and men, are all but his 
inſtruments, and cannot do any thing o- 
therwiſe than as they are permitted or act- 
ed by him. Though they ſhould ſeem to 
be angry with us, yet he can reſtraintheir 
wrath, and when he pleaſeth can recon- 
cile them to us. But 1f he himſelf be of- 
fended, none of theſe things will be able 
to afford us any comfort of relief. 'Tis 
above all other things the moſt fearful 
to fall into the hands of the living God. 
That's a notable ſpeech to this purpoſe; 
which Tfind cited out of Plutarch 3 © They 
*that look upon God as the chief rewarder 
* of Good and Evil, and fear him accor- 
< dingly , are thereby freed from other 
< perplexing fears. Such perſons, arivins 
animo conturbantur, quan qui indulgent vi- 
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tiis audentque ſcelera, © have more inward 
< peace than others who” indulge them- 
« ſelves in their vices, and dare commit 
 *any wickedneſs. 

And as on the one fide, the more men 
have of this fear towards God, the leſs 
they have of other fears : So the leſs they 
have of this, the more ſubje& are they 
to other fears. Amongſt the many judg- 
. ments denounced againſt the want of this 
fear of God, the Scripture particularly 
mentions a fearful a If thou wilt not Deut. 28. 
fear that glorious and fearful name, the 58. 
Lord thy God, the Lord will make thy 
plagues wonderful, 8c. And this is reckon- 
ed as one of them, The Lord ſhall grve thee ver. 65. 
a trembling heart. And if we conſult 
experience, there are none more obnox1- 
ous in this kind, than prophane Atheiſti- 
cal perſons, who by their vile dodrines 
and practices, endeavour to harden them- 
ſelvesand others againſt this fear of God. 
None ſo cowardly and timorous as theſe, 
none ſo eaſily frightned with the leaſt 


appearance of danger. The Satyriſt of 
old obſerved it of Wh i 


Hi ſunt qui trepidant , & ad onnia fil- 


gura pallent. 


None 
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: None! are ſo fearful, as thoſe that pre- | 
tend not'to fear God at. all. And 'tis | 
but juſtice, that thoſe who will not re- 
verence him as ſors, ſhould be over- 
whelmed with dread and aſtoniſhment 
towards him as ſaves. And this conſide- 
ration ought to beno ſmall inducement to. 
men, to labour after this diſpoſition. As 
Tadg.9. 2, Abimrilech faid to the men of Sichem, Jude 
T pray you, whether it be better for you, 
that threeſcore and ten perſons reign 'over 
you, or that one reign over you. So m | 
this caſe, conſider whether it be better | 

for you, to be diſtrafted « fn great 

variety of wordly cares'and fears, which 

as 10 _ Tyrants, will ——_— over 

ou, and keep you in perpetual ſlavery, 
- to ſubmit your ſelves to this one — tg 
the fear of God, which is perfect peace 
and liberty; _ Ss 

To all which may be added, That it 

1s by this fear that we are to give unto 

God the glory of his Power and Juſtice. 

"Tis this that muſt make us pliable to 
his will, and effeQtually remove all ſuch | 
obſtacles as may hinder us from ſubmt- 
ting to him; ſubdue our reluQancies, and 
make us bow down before him. Upon 
which account this expreſſion of ſeaging 
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God. is frequently. uſed 'in Scripture for 
the whole buſineſs of Worſhip and Re- 
ligionz becauſe where this fear is well 
fixed in the heart, all other parts of ho- 
lineſs and righteouſneſs will naturally fol- 
low. | 

It hath a more peculiar influence. to 
ſtir up in us watchfulneſs and caution, 
and like a wary friend is apt to ſug - 
geſt to us the ſafeſt counſel and ad- 
vice. "Tis the vigilant keeper of all 
virtues, that which muſt. fortifie us in 
our temptations, and reſtore us in our 
lapſes. | 
He that will but ſeriouſly ponder up- 
on what the meer light of nature d+- 
ates, concerning the Omnipotence of 
him who is the great Creator and Go- 
vernour of the world, his infinite holi- 
neſs and juſtice, and that wiſe Provi- 
dence which extends to every particu- 
lar perſon and action, whereby he takes 
notice of them, and will be ſure to re- 
ward or puniſh them, according as they 
are good or evil: Such an one, mult 
needs have his heart affefted witha great 
awe and dread towards the Divine na-» 
ture. 
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The very Heathens were wont upon 
this account, to paint their Jupiter with 
a thunderbolt in his hand; to ſtrike an 
awe into men, from daring to offend 
him who ſtands always ready armed 
with vengeance againſt ſuch as provoke 
him | 
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CHAP. XVI. 


Of Obedience : And firfl of Ative 
Obedience to the Laws of God. 


Aving diſpatched the duties we are 

more eſpecially obliged to, with 
regard to Gods wiſdom, goodneſs, power 3 
I ſhall now treat concerning ſuch other 
duties, as refer more particularly to his 
Dominion and ſuperiority over us, his 
right to command and govern us, which 
are comprehended under the general name 
of Obedience. 

The Habit of which may be deſcribed 
to confiſt, in ſuch a ſubmiſſive frame -of 
ſpirit, whereby a man doth always de- 
vote and reſign up himſelf unto the dif- 
poſal of his Maker, being ready in every 
condition, to do or ſuffer that which he 
apprehends to be moſt reaſonable and 
acceptable, and whereby he may belt ex- 
preſs his love and ſubjeCtion. 

By which deſcription it may appear, that 
this Obedience 1s of two kin "$70" 

CT Paſſrve. 
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\T. ATive. Which conſiſts in a readi- 
neſs of mind to do what God ſhall injoin. 
2. Paſſive. In an acquieſcence of mind 
under what he ſhall inflict. Both which 
do neceſſarily flow from the apprehen-. 
ſion of Gods dominion over us, his' Tight 
to 'govern and diſpoſe of us as he plea- 
ſeth. Obedience, in the true notion of it, 
_being nothing elſe but that homage which 
_ weoweto fach as are 1n a ſuperior reſa- 
tion, - who have a right to command us. 
Every relation of ſuperiority and domi- 
non being a diſtinct engagement to ſub- 
jetian 3 whether Oeconomical, as that be- 
twixt Parent -and Child; Political, as be- 
twixt Magiſtrateand Subjef; Moral, as be- 
twixt BenefaGor and Beneficiary; orlaſily, 
that which is Natrral,which above all other 
things gives the higheſt title to dominion, 
as that betwixt the Maker and his Work, 
the firſt Cauſe and that which he beſtows 
being upon. And Godby all theſe Titles, 
and many more, may juſtly challenge do- 
minton over us. -E | 
© Under this firſt kind of Obedience, ſty- 
led AJive, are comprehended theſe three 
particulars: 1. A knowledy of, and an 
acquaintance with thoſe laws which we 
are to obſerve. 2. A conſent to them, or 
an approbation of them. 3. A conformity 
to ther, Eo CEO 1. An 
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. 1. An acquaintance with the Laws of 
God; whether diſcovered to us by Reve- 
lation (the principles of nature obliging 
ns, to obſerve and ſubmit to all: things 
which we have reaſon to believe do- pro- 
ceed from God 3 or by natural light, 
abſtraQing from Scripture and revelation, 
as the-ſubſtance of that which we call the 
Moral law: is. Now though ſuch perſons on- 
| ly, areunder the obligation of thoſe Laws 
which depend upon revelation, to whom 
a revelation is made and ſufficiently pro- 
poſed ; becauſe Proniulgation is eflcatial 
to a Law : Yet the Moral Law being dif- 
roverable by natural light, to every man, 
who will but excite the principles. of his 
own reaſon, and apply them to their due 
conſequences; therefore there muſt be an 
obligation upon all men, who have but 
the uſeof their reaſon, to know theſe Mo- 
ral Laws; and the ignorance of them muſt 
| bean inexcuſable ſin. Ignorantia juris can 
be no plea 1n this cafe, becauſe the Law is 
written in every mans heart by nature; 
and the ignorance of mankind; as to any 
_ of it, hath been wilfulty contra&- 

The duties concerning natural worſhip, 
our adoration of the Deity by affiarce, 
love, reverence, praying to him, expeCt- 
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ing mercies from him, returning to him 
our thanks and acknowledgments, being 


reverent and ſolemn in all our addrefles 
towards him, our thoughts and ſpeeches 


of him, and of the things that refer to 


his ſervice, may be evidently inferred 
from thoſe natural notions, which we 
have concerning the excellencies of his 
Nature, and our own dependance upon 
him. Es 

The duties which concern the promo- 
ting of our own and our neighbours well- 
fare, that mutual juſtice, charity, help- 


'fulneſs, which we are to exerciſe towards 


one another; theſe may each of them be 
deduced from that common principle of 
ſ{el-love, whereby every one doth natu- 
rally ſeek his own well-fare and pre- 
ſervation. We are all of us defirous 
that others ſhould be juſt to us, rea- 
dy to help us, and do good to us; 
and becauſe 'tis a principle of the high- 
eſt equity and reaſon, that we ſhould be 
willing to do to others, as we deſire and 
think them obl! to deal with us, this 
muſt therefore oblige us to the ſame afts 
of charity and helpfulneſs towards them. 
Now the drawing out of theſe general 
rules, and fitting them to particular caſes ; 
a {tudious and inquiſitive an dos 1 
n 
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find out what our Maſters will is, 1n (e- 
veral relations and circumſtances, this I 
call the duty of knowing the Command- 
ments. And 'tis neceſſary, that they ſhould 
be thus diſtintly krownr , before a man 
can keep them. | 

2. A conſent to them, or approbation 
of them, as being holy, Picks and good. Rom.9.121 
Which will neceflarily fo//ow from a true 
notion of the ground and reaſon of them, 
and muſt neceſlarily ' precede a genuine 
obedience and conformity to them. He 
that looks upon them as fetters and bonds, 
doth ratherindurethem out of neceſlity, 
than obey them out of choice and love. 
1 conſent to the Law, that it is good, faith Rom. 7.15, 
the Apoſie,. that is, I do in my judgment 
own the fitneſs and reaſonableneſs of the 
things therein injoined, as being the moſt 
proper means to advance the p_ 
of our natures. The law of the Lord is via, 19.7, 
perfe# (ſaith ' the Pſalmiſt) ; not only 
formaliter, 1n 1 (elf, but alſo effeTive as 
to us, it tmakes us to be ſo. And in ano- 
ther place, Thy law is the truth, namely, 19. 142. 
ſuch as it ought to be. There is a con- 
pruity betwixt our well-beings, and the 
nature of the things enjoined. And it is 
this conviction alone, that mult beget in 
us, a love of it, and a delight to practiſe 
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it. He that harbours any prejudice in his 
mind againſt the ways of God, as if they 
were unprofitable, or unequal, can never 
ſubmit to them willingly, bur out of a 
conſtraint 5 he may look upon them as his 
task and burden, bs not as his joy and 
delight. Our external ſubmiſſion to the 
Law, can never be kindly and regular, 
till. our minds be caſt into the ſame mould 
with it , and framed unto a ſuitablenefs 
and conformity to it. And ſuch a tem- 
per doth, in the judgment of Sexeca, ren- 

— der the mind truly great and noble, Hic 
"oi eſt magnus animins qui ſe Deo tradidit. 
And in another place, 1z regno nati ſu- 
mms, Deo parere libertas eſt, © Such aman 
* hath a truly great and generous mind, 
« who can relign up himſelf to Gods 
« diſpoſal. The greateſt liberty 1s:to ſub- 
« mit to the Laws of our Soveraign. His 
ſervice is perfed freedom. 

3. An obſervance of them, and con- 
formity to them in our lives. This is the 
end both of the Commandments them- 
ſelves, and likewiſe of our knowledg and 
approbation of them, namely, the practice 

* © of holineſs and virtue m the condudt of 
our lives; whereby we are to be advan- 
ced unto that ſtate of happineſs, where- 


int he perfection of our natures, and our 
TEe- 
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reſemblance of the Deity doth conliſt. 
And becauſe the beſt of men do fre- 
quently fall ſhort of that obedience,which 
is due to the Laws of God; therefore in 
caſe of tranſpreſſion, natural light doth di-- 
rect mento repentance, which 1s an hearty 
ſorrow for our neglects and violations of 
the Divine Law, accompanied with a firm 
and effeftual purpoſe and reſolution of 
amendment for the future. Which though 
it do ſuppoſe the Commandments of God 
not to have been duly obſerved, yet is 
it the only remedy left in ſuch caſes. 
Some have queſtioned, whether there 
be any obligation upon us for this, by the 


light of nature; partly,becauſe the Sroicks 


deny itz and partly, becauſe reaſon will 
tella man that it cannot afford any com- 
penſation to Divine juſtice. To which I 
ſhould ſay, That the Stoicks indeed do 
deny this, becauſe it implies paſſion,which 
their wiſe za muſt be without; yet they 
will admit a man to be diſpleafed with 
himſelf for any error or miſtake, which 
1s much the ſamething with ſorrow,though 
under another name. And though this bo 
not enough to ſatisfic infinite juſtice, yet 
It is that which reaſon doth oblige us to. 
We expe from thoſe who offend us, that 
they ſhould profeſs their ſorrow and ſhame, 


beg 
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beg pardon, and promiſe amendment.And ' 
the men of Nizeveh did upon a Natural 
principle betake themſelves to this reme- 

| dy, and with good ſucceeſs, though they 
Jon, 3- 9. were doubtful of it, Who can tell if God 
will turn and repent ? | 

This conformity to the Law of God 
requires a twofold condition, 

Oniverſality. 
? Regularity. 

I. Oniverſality; both as to the time, 
and the duties themſelves ; without any 
ſuch picking and chuſing amongſt them, 
as may bend the Laws to make them ſuita- 
ble to ourown intereſts and humours. 

2. Regularity 5 in the due —_ 
ing of our love, and zeal,and'obſervance, 
according to that difference which there 
is 1n the true nature and conſequence of 
the things themſelves 3 preferring mercy 
and obedience, before ſacrifice; and the 
weighty matters of the Law, before tything 
of mint and cummin , righteouſneſs and 
peace, before meat and drink. Tis true; 
the leaſt commandment is not to be neg- 
lected, as having ſtamped upon it the au- F: 
tority of the great God :' But then we | 
are to conſider, that the ſame authority by 
which that is injoined, doth oblige us to 
prefer other things before it. that a | 

nan 
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man doth diſobey in doing a thing, 
when upon that account c ane what 
is far better. And the miſtake of men 
about this, is the truecauſe of that which 
we call Superſtition, which is one of the 
oppoſites to Religion, and ſo deſtructive 
to the true nature of it. Men being apt 
to think themſelves priviledged for their 
neglects and failings 1n ſome greater mat- 
ters, by their zeal about leſſer things. 

Now nothing will contribute more to 
baniſh this Superſtition out of the world, 
than a ſober enquiry into the nature and 
cauſesof things, whereby we may be able 
to take a juſt eſtimate of their evidence 
and importance, and conſequently to pro- 
portion our zeal about them. 

I mention this the rather, becauſe it 
hath been by ſome objefted, that humane 
Learning and Philoſophy doth much in- 
diſpoſe men for this humble ſubmiſſion to 
Divine Laws, by framing their minds to 
other notions and inclinations than what 
are agreeable to Religion, 

But that this 1sa falſe and groundleſs 
prejudice, may be 'made very evident 
The true knowledg of thenature of things, ' 
being amongl(t natural helps, one of . 4 
molt effeCtual to keep men off from thoſe 
two extremes of Religion,Srperſtition and 
Prophaneſs. 1, For 
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_ I. /For Superſtition 3 this doth proper- 
Iy. confitt in a miſapprehenſion of things, 
placing Religion in ſuch things as they 
Ought not for the zxatter, or in fach a'de- 
gree as they ought not for the meaſure 5 
which proceeds from ignorance. 
. 2. For Prophaneneſs ;* this doth conſiſt 
112 a neglect or irreverence towards ſacred 
things and duties, when ſuch matters as 
ought to have our higheſt eſteem , are 
rendered vile and common. And this like- 
wile doth proceetl from ignorance of the 
true nature of things. Now one of the 
beſt remedies againſt this, -is the ſtudy of 
T a skill in nature; which 


/ -will be apt to beget in men, a veneration 


for the God of nature. And therefore to 


thoſe Nations who have been deſtitute of 


Revelation, the ſame perſons have been 


both their Philoſophers and their Prieſts ; 


thoſe who had moſt skill in one kind of 
knowledg, being thought moſt fit to 1n- 
ſtru& and dire& men in the other. And 
if we conſult the ſtories of other places 
and times, we ſhall conſtantly ' find thoſe 
Nations moſt ſolemn and devout in thetr 
worſhip, who have been moſt civilized 
and moſt philoſophical. And on the con- 
trary, thoſe other Nations in America and 
Africa, whom Navigators report to - 
wh 
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moſt deſtitute: of Religion, - are withall 


moſt brutiſh and barbarous- as to other 


Arts and knowledg, 


It cannot be denyed' indeed, but. that- 
a ſlight ſuperficial knowledg' of- things, 
will render a man obnox1ous 'either to- 
Superſtition, or to Atheiſtical thoughts ; 
eſpecially if joined with a proud mind” 


and vicious inclination. He that hath made 


ſome little progreſs in natural enquiries, 
2s ſmattering in the phraſes 


and gotten 
of any Theory, whereby (as he conceives) 
he can ſolve ſome of the common Pheno- 
21ena, ray be apt to think, that all the 
reſt will prove as eaſie as his firſt begin- 
ning ſeems to be 3 and that he ſhall be 
able togive an account of all things: But 
they that penetrate more deeply into the 
nature of things, and do not look upon 


ſecond cauſes, as being ſingle and ſcatter- 


ed, but upon the whole chain of them as 
linked together, will in the plaineſtthings, 
ſuch as are counted moſt obyious,acknow- 
ledg their own ignorance, anda Divine 
mam + and ſo become more modeſt and 
umþſe 'jn their thoughts aud carriage. 
Such inquiſitive perſons will eafily diſcern 
(as a noble Axthor hath well expreſſed it) 
that the higheſt link of Natures Chain is 
faſtencdto Suditer's Chair, ag 
of 8 1$ 
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This (notwithſtanding it be a digreſ- 
ſion) I th t fit to ſay, by way of vin- 
dication and anſwer to thoſe prejudices, 
which ſome men have raiſed againſt hu- 
mane Learning and the ſtudy of Philoſo- 
phy, as if this were apt to diſpoſe men 
unto Atheiſtical principles and practices. 
Whereas a ſober inquiry into the nature 
of things, a diligent perufal of this vo- 
lume of the world, doth of it ſelf natu- 
rally tend to. make men regular in their 
minds and converſations, and to keep 
them off from thoſe two oppoſites of Re- 


ligion, Swperſtition and Prophaneſs. 
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CH AP. XVII. 


ho 


Of Paſſive Obedience, or Patience 


and Submiſſton to the will of 


God. 


T*Hus much may ſuffice concerning the 
| nature and duty of AFive Obedi- 
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I proceed tothat of Peſſrve Obedience, -_ 


or patient ſubmiſſion under the affliting 
hand of God. | 

And though this may ſeem one of the 
moſt difficult of all other duties, and moſt 
repugnant to humane nature; yet is there 
no ſubjett more excellently diſcuſſed by 
the Heathen Moraliſfts, and wherein they 
= more to exceed themſelves, than 
tn1s. 


' T ſhall mention out of them ſome of 


—_ , which ſeem to = moſt 
appolite and material to this purpoſe, un- 
der theſe four heads, which contain the 
ſeveral Arguments tothis duty z viz. 


7. Such 
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T1. Such as refer to God, by whoſe Pro- 


vidence all our ſufferings are pro-. 


cur'd, or permitted. 
. Such as concern our ſelves. 
- Such as may be derived from the na- 
ture of affliction. 
4. And laſtly, ſuchasrefer to thisgrace 
of Patience. 


$5 
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7. There are many Arguments to con- 
vince us of the reaſonableneſs of this du- 
ty, from the Nature and Attributes of 
God, who either ſends affliction, or per- 
mits them to fall upon us. I ſhall rank 
them under thefe three heads: 1. His 7#- 
finite knowledg and wiſdom. 2. His good- 
neſs and patience towards us. 3. His pow- 
er and dominion over us. 

I. From the conſideration of his i»fi- 
nite knowlede and wiſdom, whereby he 
takes notice of, and doth concern him- 
felf about every. particular event in the 
world, making u things beautiful, and 
in theirtime, diſpoſing of all to the beſt. 
Which is an argument, that divers of the 
Heathen Philoſophers do very largely in- 
fiſt upon. Particularly, Atoninns, who 

hath this paſſage: © If God (ſaith he) 
* do not take particular notice of, and 
| * care 
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& care for me and my affairs. why do I 

« at any time pray to him; and if hedoth: 

&« exerciſe a ſpecial providence towards 

6.211 events, no doubt but he doth con- 

& fult well and wiſely about them, nor | 

« would he ſuffer any hurt or prejudice 

&* to befall me, unleſs it were for a great- 

<« er good upon ſome other account, And 

« in this I ought to acquieſce. And in Lib 

another place Fich the ſame Author. «1 $25 

<« refer every thing that befalls me to God, 

<« as the contriver of it, by whom all e- 

< events are diſpoſed in-a wiſe order. 
There are alſo many great. and excel» _ 

Lib. 46,7, 

«< That muſt be much more defire- 

«< able, which is choſen by the wiſdom 

© of God, than that which I chuſe. A 

reluQancy againſt the Divine will, is the 

ground of all Irreligion and Atheiſm<jn - 

the world. ©< Why may not aman Lib.1.c.28 

* to obey God in what he commands, / as 

< well as to ſubmit to him in-what he in- 

« flifts? And then what ground can there 

< be for any pretence to Religion? We 

«ſhould all ( ſaith he) conform our minds 

«to the will' of providence, and moſt! 

« willingly follow whither ever he ſhal 

+ lead us, as' knowing. it to proceed from 

* the beſt. and ns” _— I dogayrid: 


242 Of the Principles, 8c. Lib. 1. 
« 1m my judgment more conſent to that 
« which God would have, than to that 
« which my own inclinations lead unto. 
FO Se « T would deſire, and will juſt ſo, and 
7: +29 & no otherwiſe than as he dock, And 1n 
another place, © Uſe me as thou pleaſeſt, 
« I do fully conſent, and ſubmit to it, and 
« ſhall refuſe nothing which ſhall ſeem 
*© g00d unto thee. Lead me whither ever 
< thou wilt, put me into what condition 
<* thou pleaſeſtz muſt I be in a private, 
<notin a publick ſtation, in poverty, not 
<« 1n wealth? ;yd wp driroy Tiray ag; T35 6r- 
| palnus drorgyhounar, I will not only CON- 
<« ſent to it, but make it my buſineſs to 
<« apologize for it, to juſtify and main- 
< taint before all men, ſuch thy dealing 
& with me to be moſt fitting and prudent, 
< moſt fuitable and advantageous to my 
« condition. | 
And beſides the reaſons to this pur- 
poſe from natural fight, whichare ſo ex- 
cellently improved and urged by ſome of 
the Philoſophers, . there are likew iſcſeve- 
ral atteſtations of this nature in Scripture, 
Pſal: 119- wherein God is faid to afflid out of faitk- 
'5fulneſs. To beWiſe in counſel, and excellent 
in working, ſignifying all the works of his 
providence to be moſt excellent, becauſe 
: Ol | they 


YE Chap.15. of Natural Religion. 


they proceed from the wiſeſt counſel.” © 
And though ſome particular diſpenſa- 
tions may ſeem unto vs to be difficult 


and obſcure, His judgments being un- + 


ſearchable, and his ways pf finding outs, 
yet we may be moſt ſure that there is an 
excellent contrivance ' in- all of them. 
Thongh clouds and darkneſs may be round 
about him, yet righteouſneſs and judgment 
are the habitation of his throne. 

And beſides the more general aflertioris 
which the Scripture doth ' frequently men- 
tion to this purpoſe, -It doth likewiſe 
more particularly inſiſt upon. thoſe ſpe- 
cial reaſons andends, whereby the wiſdom 
of ſuch diſpenſations are to be juſtified ; 


as namely, To make us partakers of Gods Heb, 12, 


holineſs; to work in us the' peaceable fruits 
of righteonfeſe: to ſave us from being 


. 243 


Ii 


condemmed with the world ; to preſerve \ cor. ix. 


in usa holy. awe and- reverence, They 


have .no changes, therefore they , fear not . 


God, Pſal. 55. 19. To . our rel- 
liſh of thoſe mercies which we enjoy,” 


and our'thankfulneſs for them: To wean” 
our' affections” from the things of ' this 
world; to prevent the ſurferts of proſpe-' 
rity, to \enlarge our experience, to cor-/ 
tract ſuch a kind of hardineſs, and cour-" 
a militant ſtate; to 
R 2 


age as may become I 
; cep 


32» 


244 Of the Principles, &c. Lib. I. 
keep up in our minds a, continual ſenſe 
of our dependent condition; which are 
ſome of the principal things, whereig our 
happineGdoth conliſt. 

To ' which may be added, that the 
Scripture doth likewiſe contain ſeveral 
expreſs promiſes, to aſſure us of the be- 
nefit and advantage to be had by the 
croſſes that befall us. That a// things in 
the iſſue ſhal/ work. together for onr good, 
Rom. g. 28. So that there 1s not a trou- 
ble or affliction that we meet with, 
which we could be without, but it hath 
its neceſlary place and work , 1n that 
frame and deſign of events, which the 
providence of God bath ordained, for 
the bringing of us to happineſs. And 
though all of them may for the preſent 
ſeem grievons, and. ſome of them perhaps 
not ſuitable to the Divine goodneſs and 

romiſes; yet of. this we may be moſt aſ- 
Plal 25: ſured, that all the ways of the Lord, are 
Os . 
mercy and truth, to ſuch as keep his co- 
wenant. and his teſtimonies. And there 
are few perſons who have been obſer- 
vant of Gods dealings towards them, but 
are able to ſay from their own experi- 
ence, that it is good for them, that they 
have been affliGed. 


2. A 


nec. 
- 


SP Or 
- 


Chap. 17. Of Natural Religion. 


2. A ſecond Argument to this purpoſe, 
is from the conſideration of Gods good- 
eſs and patience towards us. I have 
ſhewed before from ſeveral acknowledg- 
ments of the Heather, what apprehenſt- 
ons they had of the vg neſs and 
forbearance towardsfinners, from whence 
'tis eafie to infer the equity and reaſon- 
ablenefs of our patient ſubmiſſion under 


his affliting hand. He is merciful and Exod. 34. 


gracious, long jo fjering, abundant in good- 
neſs and truth. 

the riches of his goodneſs and forbearance 
and long ſuffering. Hedoth indulge us in 
our failings, and infirmities, with fuch a 
kind of tenderneſs, as nurſes uſe to their 
yo children. Now there 1s all ima- 
ginable equity in this conſequence, that 
if he bear with us in what we cannot law- 
fully do, that we ſhould bear with bim, 
in doing what he will with his own. If 
he be patient towards us in our finning 
againſt him, when we oppoſe and pro+ 
voke him, *'tis but reaſon that we ſhould 
be patient in our ſufferings from him, 
when he endeavours to heal and reclaim 
us. 


245 


3, 


The Apoſtle ſpeaks of gom. 2, 4 


{t is of the Lords mercies that we are , . 


zot conſumed, and becauſe his compaſſtons 
fail not. *Tisa great argument of favour 
| R 3 and 
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Of the Principles,&e. . - Lib. 1. 


and tenderneſs, that God is pleaſed to 
ſpare us in the midſt of our provocations. 
'Twere but juſtice if he ſhould ſuddenly 
ſnatch us out of this life, and caſt us in- 
to Hell: If he-doth abate any thing of 
this, He doth then puniſh us leſs than our 
iniquities deſerve ,. and we have more 
reaſon to praiſe him, than to complain 
againſt him: For he hath not dwelt with 
1s after our fins, nor rewarded us accord- 
7ng to our iniquities. 

He that conſiders the mercies he in- 
Joys, as well as the evils he ſuffers, and 
will impartially compare them both toge- 
ther, may find that though his ; ater 
do abound , yet bis conſolations do much 
#ore aborind; and that upon the whole 


; matter, when his condition isat the worſt, 


Job 2, 10, 
J 4s 


*tis much better than what he himſelf 
deſerves, or what many others enjoy. 
They that are ſenſible of every thin 
they enjoy as being the free gift of God: 
will not murmur againſt him, when he is 
pleaſed to reſume any thing from them. 
There muſt needs be much unreaſonable- 
neſs 'and want of equity in that diſpoli- 
tion, whichcannot bear with ſome ſuffer- 
ings from that hand, from which we re- 
cerve' al! our enjoyments. Shall we re- 
ceive good at the hand of Gqd, ang fhalt 
| re | we 


Ps 


Chap. 17. Of Natural Religion, 247, 
we not receive evil? The evils we ſuffer 
are much ſhort of our deſert, the good 

we enjoy is much beyond our deſerts. 

And therefore upon either account , it 

mult be highly unreaſonable for a man to 

be guilty of impatience, and murmuring. 
Iniquus eſt qui muneris ſui arbitriun danti 

0n relinquit, ſaith Seneca; © That man 44 Poyh; 
« muſt needs be unjuſt and unequal , who #: ?9: 
« doth: not think fit to. leave the Giver 

< unto the liberty of his own gift, to re- 

<« ſume it again when he pleafeth. And 

ſuch an one may juſtly be reputed gree- 

dy , who is more ſenſible of loſs in the 
reſtoring of a thing, than of gain in the. 
enjoyment of it. He is an ungrateful 
wretch, who complains of that as an in- 

jury , Which is but reſtitution of what. 

was freely lent. And he is a fool, who 
knows not how to receive benefit by good 
things, any otherwiſe than by the preſent 
fruition of them, 

So Epifetws, ſpeaking concerning the n;q;cae: 
unreaſonableneſs of murmuring at any lib.3. cops 
croſs events, he hath this paſſage , TI @w == ®* 
brouaxd, © What reaſon have I to fight a- 
< gainſt God ? Why ſhould I defire things 
< nat defireable? He that gave hath pow- 

*er to take, and why ſhould I reſift ? 
* This would not only be great folly, to 
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gs © Of thrPrinciple cc, Lib. 
* oppoſe one that is much ſtronger, but 

« ont irhuftice te. to fight againſt 
r. You haye received all 

6c that you have, and yourown very be- 


$1 from hi and why ſhould you take 
« jt E ml Y, if he is "idea "$050 
* ſume ſome back again ? 


3. The Linc dar of the Divine 
on and dominion over #:;, mult needs 
usto a quiet ſubmiffion under hig 
_ Te. are many bs - 
rſs to this purpaſe 'amongſt the Hez- 
” Philoſophers, as particularly in Sexe- 
| & There is thing (faith he) mare 
by defireable than for a man to arrive rr 
*to this tetpper of mind, to by able i in 
*all troubles and affijtions, to quiet 
himſelf with this thought, Dite eliter vi- 
$4 *'God thinks not fit to haye 
it my prefer I on t to be con- 
rents w hich is the ſame fenfe with that 
Scrifture, It is the Lord Jehovah, 


Vs *2* "uh 2 
Ce Toke hat ſeemeth good unto him. 
; od ered not my mouth, 


| Wil. os Ns NR niion which 
a © hard and grieyous to me nh ih 
* {ame Author) 1 do thus depoſe oy Rf 


conſider the COme om Ge s Fl 
hare Drs fed alert (x ating ith 


- 
8x /L 


iffe fi axes r x neat 
turam - Optimum eſt pati quod emendare 
non poſſir, & Denum (quo autore ena 


« Let ſac 2 en ehink that nothing comes 


Epift. 107. 


«< to but what ought to bez and let 


« him -not take upon him to reprehend 
< providence: 'Tis beſt for a man to bear 
« what he cannot mend, and to follow 


« God (by whom all events are diſpo; 


< ſed) without murmuring. Let us (ſeit 
Ce God os Chnter 6, 


Duc me parevs , celſþq, dominator 
ings plac ml percn nor of 


Aww impigers Fae nolle, Ho —_— 
Mens. 
Makſys patiar, quod pati licuit bono. * 


« Let the great Goyernourofthe world, 
© lead me into. what condition he plea- 


«(, 1 am woſt ready 9 follow him: 
* or ſuppoſe I a reluftancy 
C3 343 S422 STLLESTTY tateus Be 4 6 ag . 


ge 


- -OfabeFrimniphintee. Lib.t L, 


Ex inſt his dealings with me, et I will 
£7 follow him-, though , it be Goki 

« and. ſuffer'that as an evil and 6d 
«ed man, which” I :ought to bear as a- 


; i, 990d man, with. patience and ſybmiſſi» 


Anda Hethe A little pofren.. ' Sic  Vipamus, 
WmAgnus animms 

ſe. Deo radeait: 4 ON contre, ille pu- 
Pg viva obluatur.,  & de 
endine mundi ' auale exiſtimat., &* emen-. 
dare mavult Deos. quam ſe... **It becomes 
* men both-to Gal and-Jiye up to this 
+ principle. ; He only is a. truly gene- 
« rons man, who doth thus, relign up him- 
< ſelf to God-3, and on the cantrary he. is 
alittle. wretch of a degenerate 1 mind, 
<,who ſtruggles againſt. him., hav1 "a 
< hard opinion of. the goyerament | 
& 9675 hou gnd' thinks | it fitter to mend bo 
< than himſelf: Where is there any thinga- 
mong(t thoſe who profeſs Chriſtianity,bet- 
ter.and more. becomingly ſaid to this pur- 
poſe? Or how can the wit of man frame an 
ſenſe or words, that do more fully expreſs 
this ſelf-reſignation, and ſubmiſſion to the. 


providence of God, than is done in theſe 


excellent ſpeeches. of a Heathen Philoſopher? 
Epidtetus hikewiſe , ſpeaking .cancern« 
Wn the reaſonablenels and aaa of mens 
gning themſelves up. $0 Gods FS 
Q- 
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 ſpoſal,, hath this x , Quits. werd es 
tu f. auf wnde ot” 7 quare£:<* Do 
< you conſider what you are, aud; whence 
«you. came, and upon that bufineſs?- Did 
*not he give. you a being in the World ? 
*endow you with fuch a nature? put you 
*intoſuch a condition, wherein you-ſhquld 
5 be ſubje& to'his government and diſpo- 
*fal>?; Did not he appoint the time, and 
**place, and part you are to a(t upan the 
** Theater of this _— _ this is 
* properly your. buſineſs, to apply your 
'<<{elf to the fitteſt means of cnn 
the; part allotted to you , not to take 
< upon you to. murmur or repine againſt 
«it. Hoc tunm eft datum perſonam bene zayrid. 
effingere, eam autem eligere alterius. ** Tt 4p: 23+ 
<doth not - belong to' us to chuſe qur 
Þl had but to att them, Would it not 
<bertex become ys to go off the Stage 
«with adoratians and praiſes of him, Sr 
«{ much as he hath permitted us to 
«hear and ſee, rather than mutinying a- 
exiſt ns ag way way no _ d 
And in another place , he ſuggeſts this ,;7,.. ;; 
conſideration , > That our condition , pay eg 
*« whilſt we are in this World ;_ is meili- | 
« tant , wherein eyery one is without re- 
&« luQancy to ſubmit to the prders of his 
«© great Captain or General, in m__—_ 
”. : we Ee 
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<« he ſhall appoint 3 whether or no it be 
<'to digg in the trenches, or ſtandupon 
«the ,or tofight. Every man carmot 
& be acomthander, anda common ſouldier 
<<js:to obey, not to diſpute or offer coun- 
« ſel; If thou mhayeſt \refiiſe the condi. 
«on or” work 'thee, why 7 
* not another do and according to 
& this, what order could there be inthe 
< world? © | 
To'the ſame purpoſe Awowims, « That 
© man (ſeith ht) is tobe eſteemed a fu« 
« Fomhis Maſter: Now the ruts away 
his Maſter. Now the great Law- 
© gives who goverts the world , ' is our 
common Maſter and Ruler, and his Will 
Kb rmangen' nd we are to ſubmit unto. 
* And therefore for a man to be angry 
—_ becaviſe things fall not out 
* according to his will, what isthis but re. 
< vol hitt! , and declaring enmi- 
« him? 
wikeſ> tafideqocies from ſome of 
the wiſer Heathen; the Scripture likewiſe 
doth abound iti ſeveral atteſtarions to this 
purpole; as particularly thit in Fob 34- 
it is meet to be ſaid xrnto God. | 
bave boyn chaſtiſement, $ will not offend 
any miores that which I fee not teach thou 


we, if © beve dey iniquity , ec 
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20, 4 amore. And chap. 33. $2,/13, God is 
greater then man, why doſt thn. itrive <- 


he is the ſupreme. Lord of all, and | 
do whatever he pleaſcth. Should not t 


fl 


otter have power over the clays. 

1 omen bus aoatebink it. juſt that 
poviee Gronkd _ as 
pr 0, uch. a uſe as he ſhall 
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firiveth with his maker, ſhall the, 
hal gs any apo e 
the C on 

it, what = aut ts 

hath. no _—_ Ia. I. 45 Be 
impatience and murmuring is hee fled 
friving ag init Gods ning with-his 
wiſdom and: his power , we him, 
what, makeft. thoy., which reflects, upom 
his wiſdom; and be hath. nohauds, which 


Wh 


"a | Oe DipG A: -1 Lib: ne . 
fleds upon 'his*power, as if he were not 
able dy coi apponere manum, to finiſh: 
what he -had begun; both which are not 
only high affronts to the Divine nature, 
bur excceding fooliſh and miſchievous in 
| | of them. The murual 
contention of men am themſelves, 
tefta cums-teſtis , one with a- 
nother, may prove fatal to them: If two 
earthen veſſels daſh together , they 'can 
per nothing | by it , they ' may both be 
roken 3 bur for the clay to ſtrive with 
the Porter, 'that is ſb fooliſh and ſo un- 
equal a''contention ,' as nothing can be 
more, - and muſt needs expoſe 1t to the 
worſt of dangers. Murmurers are in the 
pan wee {tyled' children of rebell;- . 
wmb, 17. To. Becauſe they that 
foeak againit-God', would aftually reſiſt 
himlikewife, if they could. 

If we\ receive! all that we are to have, 
our beings and - our well-beings from 
Cod, niething-can be moreevident , than 
that he may juſtly reſume' any thing a- 

or 1nfli& upon us any evil, that is 
either ſhort of, or but —_ unto, the 
good he hath beſtowed upon us 
TO much _ ſerve for the firſt kind 
of Argaments, 'referringto the Nivine na» 
ture andattributes. : 
2. I 


| Ghap, 4 of: _ Reps, 
. 4Qe I proceed to the ſeco fort © 
ments to'\this purpoſe, dm” the \rox- 
jon of our Jefoers z-\ which IT 
treat of 111 eſe't pan crea 1. We 
are men. . 2.-We'are ſinners. 3 Weare 

living men. | Upon'each of which 
it will appear'a very unreaſonable thing, 
that we ſhould Ds arid complain a- 
gainſt God. '' The Prophet hath - 'theſe 
three conſiderations together , doth xn. 
a living man complain , 4 Man for the 

puniſhment * of his ſm? | 

I. Weare mer, which 'is a mercy far a- 
bove any temporal afflition that we cat: 
ſuffer, God right have made worms in- 
ſtead of men, ſuch deſpicable creatures as 
are below / common notice. -' Whereas in 
being men, 'we are become Lords of Hea- 
ven and Earth, having an excellency a- 
_ all 'other creatures that EN God 
e, excepting the Angels. And is it 
not a arp 56 an one, to be aſlave 
to; every ſlight tronble ? + that" any light 
iftion , which is 'but 'for ' a moment, 
uld make our ſouk which are i»mor- 
tal,” to'bow down under it > Should: not 
the nobility of our naturesadvance us'to 
a rhore gefierous temper; and 'make us 
eret+ and chearful under ſuch. troubles ? 
ſe' how Divid was affefted (with - this | 
thought. ' 


Lam.3.35. 


” 5 


f. hy 6.4 a [2h 9, Or the. ar 0 Meant 
Wat thou. of bes cond and 
a.condeſcenſion tobe admired, that God 
doth fomuch as take noticeof us, though 
with. his chaſtuements, and _ therefore 


ſpecial. care! of us, as to reſtrain_us in 
ought 


replicſh, againfi Gods. how vile and deſpi+ 
able 1n. on to him, and how un- 

i. to. judg of) bis ways? It is; the com- 
_ mon condition; of! Humanity to. be expor 
ſed. to. ſufferings. For avay is. horn- fa 


tronbles as the ſparks fly upmards, that:is; 
neceſſity... And 


, Job gg. 


' byanatnral unavoi ty: A 
© 6o* 12" there 9.00 temptation or trouble that be» 


falls 


I WF . ; ; : : | a Pye” OOPS 
| Chap. 17. --.Of Natural Religion. E-2 
| fn ior en gs 

e are borti into, ''and maſt live/in a 

| troublefom tumultuous world, —_— | 


| \Lanffus: + ultrices pofſre cubthied care; 
+ hens oa 5 ICRDY triftiſq; ſe= 


( news. 


« Which is the oper Þ jive of ief, 
«< and'cate, and e proper p and the 1 f grief 
_ ®ties of agez and therefore we cannot 
_— total 9 447 — theſe 
things. mma 71 wit Sen. Ep. 
; "in wn a gs & pulvis,.&- oa "w_ 
tan, & pluevia. | © Theſe things in ee 
 * life, are like duſt, ind; tits. and rain 
< in a long journey, which it were a vain 
thing ſer is to chick he could: who 
ly avoid;” but that he muſt fometime-or. 
other have his (fare of them. Now men 
uſually vez and repine at that which is 
extraordinary and unuſual, not- at that 
ory Fe fo and common to all... | 
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a man,. if 'he have but rational principles, 

he muft-needs — the equity. of 

Luke 23 being- puniſhed for fin. The Thief upon 
*"* the Croſs had ſo much ingenuity, as to 
confe(3-iit .reaſonable-, that both he and 

his fellow, ſhould- fubmit to: juſt puniſh- 

Rom. 3- ment. Now the Apoſtle tellsus, that eve- 
5 ry man 1s by a natural convidtion conclu- 
«ar fi, for: this very reaſon, that 

v. 4 every:mouth may: be ſtopped, aud, that! God 
_— juſtified in: his faying., and cledr 

phets he:judgeth. 'Qne chief reaſon which 


#:e+,18.: makes: men. apt to::complain, that Gods - 


25 mays are. unequal, is becauſe they:do. not 
conſider: that their own are ſo... It-is the 
pride.and folly of our, natures, astoafcribe 
all-rhe good we-enijoy to our own endea- 
vours and: merit, {o to murmur and -com- 
plain againſt God for the evil we' ſuffer; 
than which nothing can be more falſe-and 
GE when > ——_ = 

uh we” ways," Bru raox ec fretteth againſs the 
Lord: 0! = _ Tun ourſelves into. w_ 
ohief::and” thett-complain againſt God:z 
whereas according #6 common reaſon, | the 
blame ſhould be :wheve: the: find 1s. It 
would bea-much-more befitting; temper: 

Job 34 £© Uemean our ſelves "upon this:cankd 
31, ration, 3 Ebbw adviſes; a Surely. if is avcet 


fo 
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to be ſaid unto God, I have born chaſtiſe- 
iment, I will not offend any more, &c. 
And upon this ground it is, . that the Pro- 
phet having in one verſe; in the forecited 
place, diffwaded from murmuring and -®- 3 
complaints, he doth in the very next verſe, "0 
exhort to ſel-examinationz Let ws ſearch 
and try our ways ; implying, that he who 
rightly underſtands his own finfulneſs, 
will find littlereafon to repinc at his ſuffer- 
1 
3. We ate HJoing men, whereas the 
wages of ſim is death 3, all the that 
we are capable of, either in this or the 
other world, being but the due reward 
of fin. * And we have no reafon to re- 
i at kind and moderated correCtions. 
Je might have ſtruck us dead in the act 
of ſome ſin, and ſo have put us out of a 
| - poſlibility of happineſs. It was Davids el, 18. 
comfort, that #hough the Lord had chaſten= 8. 
ed him ſore, yet he had not given him over 
to death : _ the Fans Exon he en- 
joyed in this reſpet, did abundan 
filence hin _—_ any complaints _ 
gard'of the other. & is of the: Lords mer- 1,o. 
cies that we aro not conſumed, becauſe his 22. 
compaſſions fail nor. The words are very 
-emphatical, avercles in the plural, for the. 
muober, 1ntdiating Ya - 
2 in 


_ 
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m this one ad of his forbearance. And 
*tis compaſſions or bowels for the nature 
of them, which ſignifies tender affectionate 
mercy. | 
3. From theconſideration of afflictions, 
which in themſelves are neither good nor 
evil, but ſecundum modum recipientis, ac- 
corcing to the diſpoſition of the ſubject. 
To wicked men they may prove curſes 
. and judgments, teſtimonjes of Gods. ha- 
tred and anger. But to others they may 
upon theſe two accounts prove benefits ; 
DT ates hee Cate, © 
ndication, what they ſignifte. 
End, what they effect. > 
1. From the izdication of them, what 
they denote and fignifte; not Gods ha- 
tred of us, but- his ſpecial care towards 
us. They may be teſtimonies or earneſts 
Heb. 12.5, Of Gods favour, for whom be loves he re- 
Rev. 3.29. bikes and chaſtens, even as a father a for 
Pſal.94-12. 732 bore he delighteth. Bleſſed is the man 
F10-3- 12. phone thou chaſteneſt, O Lord. Ye are the 
children of. God, (faith Sexeca)and there- 
fore ſicut ſeverns pater durins  educat, he 
carries aſtricterhand oyer you, as having 
a ſpecial regard to your wellfare, that 
you may not miſcarry, or, as the Apoſtle 
refleth it, that you may not be condemns 
1 or: 11* ed with theworld. The Holy Ghoſt eſtecms 
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afflitions to- be a ſpecial priviledg, ſpeak- 
ing of St. Payls _ a choſen veſſel, to 8s 9.15 , 
bear his name before the Gentiles and Kings, 
in the next verſe it is reckoned up as ano- 
ther priviledg, that he ſhould ſuffer ma- 
things for his name ſake. And there- 
fore the ſame bleſſed Apoſtle ſpeaks of _. 
afflictions asa gift 3 To you it is given, not Phil 25: 
only to believe on him, but alſo to ſuffer 
for his ſake. If ye are without afflictions, Heb. 12.8. 
then are ye baſtards and not ſons. Tis rec- _ _ 
koned upon as a curſe to have oxr good 25. 
things in this life. And that was one of 
Gods ſevereſt puniſhments which he threa- 
tens to thoſe, Hoſe 4. 14, that he will not 
puniſhthem for their whoredoms and adul- 
teries. Not tobe troubled like other men, Pfal. 73-5: 
may be a ſign of negle& and disfavour. 
'Tis neceſſary to our conditions 1n this 
world: and God doth affli& his own chil- 
dren out of faithfulneſs. He hath fo ap- Plus. 
pointed, that the way to the heavenly A a. 
aan ſhall be through the Wilderneſs. 
2. From the end of them, what they 
are deſigned for and effeft, namely our 
profit and improvement 3 being intended 


either for our corre&tion or =_ ation, for 
our amendment or trial, as I have ſhewed 
before. 


S 3 4. This 
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4. This virtue of patienceand ſubmiſſi- 
on 1s highly reaſonable, upon account of 
thoſe I es which do follow ſuch a 
temper of mind. | 

I. It keeps our happineſs in our own 
power, by bringing our minds to our con- 


ditions, which 1s the only remedy things 


are capable of, when we cannot bring our 
conditions to our minds. Harc rerun con- 
ditionem mutaxe non poſſumins , id -poſſu- 
mus, magnum ſumere animnm, & viro 

0 dignum, quo fortiter fortnita patiamnr. 
< It is not in our power - to change our 
« condition; but this is in our power, to 
< attain unto ſuch a greatneſs of mind, as 
* becomes worthy men, whereby we may 
* be lifred up above the hurt of outward = 
« croſſes. It a man would be ſure never 
to meet with any impediment in the thing 
he deſires, never to be forced to any thing 
againſt his will, his only way is to con- 
form his mind to the will of God, and 
to let him do with us what ſecmeth : good 
wnto him. © If he would have me (faith 
« Epidetxs ) to be: ſick or poor, I will 
< be willing to be ſo; whatever employ- 


.*< ment he will deſign for me, I will not 


« dechnez and whatever .he would--not 

* have me be or do, I will be againſt it 

TR H_—_w= 5 True 
T4 2.It 


So 73a 


2. It will be a'means to ote our 
peace, comfort, quiet ,.; and to alleviate 
our troubles, and. make our yoke more 
cealie. Dwiunt volentem fata, nolentem tras 
hunt. The ſtrugling with, our yoke ,will 
but make it: gall us {o., much the -more3z 
'twill be a greater. eaſe for us, to. follow 
it willingly, and to. be led by it, rather 


than to be dragged along with it. Nwl- Smcade 
lum tam arum: oft jugun-quod 01 mir 1% 5-5 


aus ledat ducentem quam repugnanten, 
QUnum: eft levamentum : malorum ingenti- 


urt- 


< There; is no yoke-ſo-ſtreight and 

<« ful in it ſelf but will prove more hart- 
< ful for our ſtrugling withit. The only 
< allay under great ſufferings, is'to bear 
< them . quietly, and obey neceſſity , to 
<* ſubmit to what we.. cannot remedy. 
It may bein the power of othersto diſturb 
our outward conditions, . but. it ſhould be 
in our power, - that they thould not diſturb 
our minds, And ſo long as we can pre- 
ſerve qur tranquillity. there, we may 'be 
faid to be truly happy. 

An impatient man. is in the Scripture 
phraſe, compared ta a wild Bull in a net, 
being full of the fury of the Lord, Ila.5 1.20. 
As that fierce creature, being muzled in 


the Huntſman's gh, doth by all his ſtrug- 
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Ep. 42- 


"+ Take away froma gogd man(faith Maxi- 


GOO LNOD 4 
_ 


ling but further intangle himſelf;' ſo'do 
men increaſe their own perplexities, by 
their impatience under them. | There 1s 
no | one thing wherein the folly. of men 
doth 'more- appear; than that fooliſh ex- 
change which they: make of their inward 
quiet and peace, for outward trifles; both 
as to- their impatience under the things 
they ſuffer, 'and their” impeteous deſires 
after the things-they want. + Ex eo ſtupor 
noſter © apparet (faith Seneca) quod ea ſo- 
la. putamus ent, pro quibus pecunian ſol- 
Vimms , ea gratuita voramus., pro quibus 
05 'ipfos impendimuagy © Here appears 
© the ſtupidneſs of merÞ that they eſteem 
* thoſe things only to 'be bought, - for 
< which they pay money; but count ſuch 
< things of free coſt, for which they pay 
* themſelves,” their inward. quiet and tran- 
quilny! which is far more to be yalued 
than their outward poſſeſſions. Where as 
iff they were but as wile in this kind of 
merchandiſe as in others, they would con- 
fider the juſt rate and value of every thing, 


_ and pay no more for it, cither in the pur- 


chaſe of it, or parting' with it, than it is 
really worth. | 

* 3. "Tis very much for our honour and 
reputation to bear afflictions decently. 


mt 
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&* xs Tyriws) the honour of his ſuffer- 
<.ings- & dwrervrarss x; drmuuale;, and you 
« robin of his* Crown, you hide and 
* obſcure his glory. S7 hominem vide- 
ris , interritum periculis, inter adverſa fe- 
licem, in mediis' tempeſtatibus placidum, 
ex” ſuperiore loco homines videntem , ex 
£quo 'Deos, non ſubit te veneratio ejus, &c. 
<« Tf thou ſceſt a ow OOORS in = 
« midſt of danger, happy in' adverſity, 
« placid and ſerene in a tempeſt, placed 
<;na ſtation equal with the Gods, whence 
* he looks down upon other men, as be- 
* ing in a vale below him 3 Art thou not 
< preſently poſleſt with a high reverence 
< and veneration for ſuch a perfon ? And 
* in another place ( faith the fame Ar- 


thor), Quan venerationem preceptoribus el 


meis debeo, eandem illis preceptoribus ge- 
meris humani. Speaking of ſuch perfons, 
ſaith he, *Such veneration as I owe to my 


\* Maſter and Tutor, ſuch and'much more 


** oaght I to pay totheſe Teachers of man- 
«< kind; who ſet them ſuchexcellent leſſons 
* for 'their imitation. 

- 'God himſelf upon this account, ſeems 
(as it were) to glory and to ttiumph 6- 


26g 


Seneca, Ep, 


64- 


ver the Devil, in the behalf of Fob : Seeſt Job 2. 


thou my ſervant Fob, that there is none like 
him upon earih & Twas an high ologin 


that, 


I 


Eo thy, Joy ended mack; tp;4ip hogoun 
_ BDet- 4- And- the Apoſtle tells . us elſewhere, - that 
'7' s aveek, and "Fe ors o is with, God 


, and | 
Gedrofe Go fa A earn? 


wg key ol 
Pe te amo rs, by their h- 
gk Inaling upon every little + 
as a high indigniry ; but of fach a frame 
of mind, ty truly aid, non oft mag- 
tumor eft ; It is not greatneſs, but 
a ſwelling of mind. I ſhews a narrow- 
neGand littlenefs of ſoul Jrvalidun: om- 
ze narurd querubum. <« The mare weak any 
< thing is, the more apt to complain. 
Whereas on the other ſide, patience doth 
eſteem, _ _ men and _ =_ 
t tri nt wit 
fighting. The. Heathex and their Jaole- 
tries. were heretofore ſubdued, »0# 8 re- 
pennies ks 4 apnirttine C briftianis, 
by the reſiſtance, 


Rm ngs of the © dying 
be i eye hn fer 6 oft grace 
conduce in _— primitive times, to 


ſpreadingand p prpagenies of Chriſtianity | 


ugh = Heathen world. 
Bur are all complaints then in affliition 
unlawhul ? To thisI anſwer ; OE 


1. Na- 
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I. Natural expreſſions of grief are al- 
lowable. A man in muſk be ſenſible of his 
ſufferings, and pore cannot but 

grieve under them. . por and be- 
bas ſpirit, I men are 
made unapprehenſive of their. afflictions, 
3s1n It Gif both a great ſin and a great 


Bur then theſe expreſſions of our 
grief maſt be muſt be rightly qualified with their 


1. They mg not be diſproportionable 
to the occaſion. A great complaint for 
a little. croſs, like Fozah's trouble for has 
gourd, 

. .. 2. Not wnfitting for the zaxner; not 
accompanied with itter inveQtives againſt 
ould 


ſecond cauſes and (nat they 
rather expreſs our humility, our' an» 


cr. 
: 3. They muſt not be ;mmoderate for 
the degree; as if. we were. without hope, 
like Davids ate complaints for the 
death of his ſon Abſolome. 

4- They muſt not be ſ;ful for the. na- 
zure.of them, blaming Gods juſtice, and 


reyiling his providence. 


And now that I have fo abundantly 
ſhew 'd the reaſonableneſs of this —_— 
| or * 
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of en and ſubmiſſion, T am ſtill ſen- 
fible how hardly men are brought to it 
when there is real occaſion for the pra- 
Riſe of it 3 and therefore I think it may 
be of great uſe to add ſonfe direfions 

rhich may help to prevent , or at leaſt 
abate our impatience under afflictions, and 
to promote this ſubnyſſive temper and 
«diſpoſition. And accordingly they ſhall 
be of two ſorts, ſome zegatzve, others po- 


Foe. | 

I begin with the zegative., 

I.. Take heed of aggravating afflitions, 
beyond their due proportions. Do not 
fix your eye or your thoughts, chiefl 
upon the ſmart of them, without rd. 
us oak oie of wo ? _ true _— 

as the Apoſtle tells us 0 afflid7on 3s 
fe. no 1. JOyons for he time, phe Wor Hever- 
theleſ afterwards it yieldeth the peace- 
able fruit of righteouſneſs , to them that 
- — ed t - were an _— 
onable thing and an argument 0 t 
Gorda, toy a patient to mind Saly 
the bitterneſs of his potion, the corro- 
ſiveneſs of his plaiſter , without having 
any regard to the remedy and the health 
which may be procured by them. . For 
a man always to have his hand upon his 
ſore,” will encreafe the pain, and _ 
the 


OE ta are earner, 


- Chap.15: 


the cure of it. - To infiſtupon every par- 


- ticular circumſtance whereby men may 
aggravate their | afflictions,” 1s. the ready 
means to / add fuel to their impatience, 
and todrive them to deſpondency. This 


is a ſure way to. bring upon our ſelves 


much needleſs trouble. is. all one as 
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ifa man ſhould chew the pills which ought 


to be ſwallowed whole, which will make 
us more ſick, and thereby rather hinder 
the due operation of them than promote 
it. . | | 

2. Beware of refuſing comfort, or re- 
jefting the means that are afforded us 


for our relief and ſupport under thetrou- 
bles that us. 'This were to take 


part with our diſeaſe againſt our ſelves, 


.to refuſe the phyſick, and to pull off the 


plaiſter that ſhould heal us ;/ which ar- 
ues much frowardneſs, beſides the. fol- 
and ingot of rejeCting the con 


ations of God, 'as if they were but ſmall 


to ws, as Eliphaz, ſpeaks. Whatever our 


lofles or dilappointments are, . he can be 
ten times 79g us, than thoſe things 


are, by the loſs of which we areprovoked 
to Gon ptr 


tent and murmuring, 
3. Do not give liberty to paſſions; 


. which of all other things belonging to 
the ſoul, are moſt impetuous and unruly, 


1ſo- Job ”; 
II: 


*y 


- the ſtars ſeem 1 


jr Way be Reo: 
if not reſtrained withm fitti ng Pater 
The ſenſitive appetite (to which the paſ- 
fions belong )- is the inferior and brutiſh 
part of the ſoul, anſwerable to the dregs 
of the in a political government, 
of themſelves apt tobe heady, tumulty- 
ok» Loy, if not- reſtrained by 

ſome ſuperiour power So is it with the 
paſſions 'of  thie Hl; Which therefore 
ought to 'be be watched over with 
circuniſpetion ; and the rather, becauſe 
they have uſually the Empire over us, du- 
big ounger yearsbefore reaſon c6mes 


(its ſoverai ty: 5 A if =_ 
we; to them, ki 2 a 
Tmto dedled again. 


difficulty; to'geduee them 
Thofe very thoughts 


which weeBon 
much diſcantent and trouble to- the ſoul, 


"Whilſt they lay in the breſt- in a' huddfc 

drome fon ,. if they be but d 
dcoolely debated, ings 

mich Teks conn ape yanifh *mto nothing 


Tisrhe narure of diſorder, tomake t 


are commonly looked upon 8 
wildly ſcattered up and down, out 


Cn 


regular form. *Tis ſo likewiſe with-meris 


m- 


>, 4 >" 
8.2 Y 4. 
f 


inward diſcontents,: whith are excceding- 
ly multiplyed by the confuſion of them ; 
and would much leſs; if but di- 
ſtinaly reduced and/ examined. Moſt of 
thoſe. which occaſion much perplexiry, 
whilſt they are mixed with many others 
in a crowd, would upon a clear view 
and ſevere examination, appear. much leſs 
* conſiderable : And : that's another 
wp os the preſerving of OO 
from this mnpatience 3 | To put a to 
our paſſions in the. beginning of their 
je a before they be 1n their full car- 
rear,: and then grow too hard for us. 
:4.: Do not chiefly regard the inftru- 
ments of your troubles, which will be 
apt to provoke: impatience and  diſtem- 
yu 3 bur rather upon the ſupreme diſpo- 
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of them. Though men may deal ve- 


ry unworthily - with | us, yet God is juſt 
in all his _ This was that which f@- 
tisfied old Elk, - It is: the Lord, let' hinme do 
what ſeexeth hine: good. Though the Sa- 

had ſpoiled | Fob of his oxen and 


x Sam. 3. 
8. 


_ beans nd. 
aſks, /and. the Caldeans plundred him ® "5: 


of his Geels; yet we find no: complaints 
againſtthem,. he takes notice only of God 
as. the Author" of. theſe ſufferings. The 
Lord: gives and: the: \ Lord takes away, and 
#herefore. blefſed: be the name of the Lord. 
= 'Tis 
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Tis worth your' notice to obſerve the 
e variety of Davids carriage; -ac+ 
cording as he was either mindful or for- 


=, getful of this conſideration. How meek 


eSam. 15. Jores tf the Lord ſhall 


ver. Lo. 


and humble upon the rebellion of Abſo- 
fay, T have no de- 
light - in thees, behold here I am, let him 
do to me as ſeemeth good unto him.” And 
ſo in. the next chapter, when Shimez did 
ſo bitterly; revile him; -that which paci- 
fied all mpatient revengeful thoughts, 
was this confideration; The Lo#d bid 
Shimei curſe. Whereas at another time; 
when _ was not —_—_— to fix = 
thoughts n this, ely is his 
carri thee How Pare i the 


x Sem-257 churliſhneſs of Nabe/? How paſſionate at 
28am. 18. the death of Abſolom?; Such great pow- 
33- Er 1s there in this one meditation, 1f fe- 


Plal. 39+ 


riouſly fixed-upon, to ſubdue the natu- 
ral rage -and diſtemper, of our hearts. 
When he' looks upon God, he-fubmits, 
and is:filent.. 1 was dumb: and opened 
not my mouth,. becauſe thou. didſt 'it. Bat 
mo _—_ gn ear paſſion 1 
rt begins to riſe; is ns'to 
tumultuate and ferment into a > 
5. Take heed of engaging your 
fires upon theſe tranſient itabdgkings 
Learn to eſtimate every thing, according 
to 
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to its juſt rate and value; and this will / 
be 4 nieans to work: ir is weaned 'af- 
feftions from the world. They that love 
too/much, ' muſt grieve too much. If we 
would weep as ot weeping, we muſt re- 
joice as not rejoycing. They that think 
the greateſt gain to be but ſmall, will 5,.. xv. 
think the greateſt loſs to be fo too. Ne- cap» 5. 
minenm attverſa fortuna comminnit ;, wif 
quein ſecunda decepit. * Thoſe that are 
5 moſt apt to be deceived' and puft up 
<« by the flatteries of proſperity, will be 
<«< moſt apt to be dejected by the frowns 
<« of adverſity. And therefore one of the 
ſaxeſt ways, to make all croſſes eafie to 
us, is tohavea low eſteem of theſe tem- 
poral things 3 for which we ſhall find rea- 
ſon enough, if we cohfider the vanity and 
vexation of them. There being a thou- ' 
ſind ways of fraud and oppreſſion and ' 
caſualities, whereby we may be deprived 
of their poſſeſſion; and as many, where- 
by they may be rendered uſeleſs to us 
intheir  aemgmcrk as in the caſe of pain 
and ſickneſs, either of body or mind: 
And as many whereby they may be ren- 
dered hurtful, and expoſe us to the en-_ 
vy of others, to many kid of tempta-' 
tions unto fin, and particularly to many 
kind of griefs and vexations upon the ac- 
l T count - 
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count of our unwillingneſs to part with 
them. All which are to be provided a- 
gainſt, by our entertaining ſuch thoughts 
of them, as may be ſuitable to their va- 
lue. 

6. Take heed of being ſolicitous about 
the iſe of things, and of determining 
your ſclves too peremptorily to particu- 
lar events. *'Tis our buſineſs 3% v8? to 
ſerve providence in the uſe of means, but 
the fi of things belongs to God. We 
have nothing to do with them , and that 
which is not within our power, ſhould 
be out of our care. Every mans great 
end is happineſs. The various events 
that befall us in the world, are but ſe- 
veral ways to this end. And therefore 
tis very reaſonable and congruous, that 
every one ſhould have a Trayellers in- 
differency towards them. A man upon 
the road , who is travelling to ſuch a 
Town, and comes to ſome doubtfulturn- 
i0gs, is not concerned either for the right 
or left-hand. way , hath not an inclina- 
tion to 'one more. than the other, any 
farther than to-. be directed to that which 
1s the true way, and will bring him to 
his journeys _ Now that way which 
the providence of God doth lead us into, 
muſt needs be the beſt and the fureſt way 
to this end. | Thou 
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 '« Thou fooliſh man (faith EpiGetus) 5%: &7: 
« doſt not thon defire that which may be 
*< moſt convenient for thee? And can 
< there be any thing better than what God 
<* appoints? Do but then conſider (faith + 
* he) what is the meaning of being ea- 
« gerly ſolicitous about particular events, 
< Srerhorors voy xptrmht > wnapdyrns Thy abufeoy, 
« thou doſt thereby as much as in thee 
«lyes to corrupt thy Judge, and ſeduce 
<« thy counſellour: than which there can- 
< not be a greater folly. Theſcare the 
* zegative Directions. 
are" to thoſe that are poſitive ; 
an 
I: Labour for true apprehenſions of the 
Divine nature and excellencies-z his in- 
finite power, and wiſdom, and goodneſs. 
' When our hearts are once poſleſt with 
right notions, and a due eſteem of theſe 
| O—_ they will not be ſo apt to 
reak out into murmuring againſt him. 
That which Bezhadad ſpake proudly to 
Ahab; Thy felver and thy par” 2 thy wives 
and thy children are mine: That maytKing. 20. 
God truly fay to us; what haſt thou that _ 
thou haſt not received? And if we have 
received it, as we-have no»reaſon to glo-. 
ry in the poſſeſſion, ſo neither have we 
to: complain. at the loſs of it, when he 
{8 that 
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that hath lent it us doth reſume it again. 
It 1s, or ſhould be our daily prayer, that 
Gods will zzay be done on earth as it is 
in heaven. And it were a moſt unrea- 
ſonable thing, for men to murmur at the 

rant of their petitions. 'T'was a notable 
ſaying, which 1s commonly reported of 
Luther, when Philip Melandhonwas much 
diſquicted in his own thoughts, at the 


_ confuſed ſtate of things in the firſt Re- 


1 Cor. 10. 
13. 
Rom 8.28. 


formation; Monendns eſt Philippus, deſi- 
rat efſe reFor mundi : © Melandhon 1s to 
< be admoniſhed that he would ceaſe to 
* take upon him the government of the 
* world, as if the iſſue of things did be- 
< Jong to his care. God is infinitely wiſe 
and faithful, and will proportion our ſuf- 
fcrings to our abilities. He hath promi- 
led that all things ſhall work together for 
our good. 

2. Conſider the mercies you enjoy, as 
well as the evils you ſuffer. That was a 
moſt unworthy temper in Ahab,and in Ha- 
Man, to receive no ſatisfaction in all their 
great poſlcſſions and enjoyments, becauſe 
they were diſappointed in ſome one ſmall 
particular. Tis the advice of the wiſe 
man, Ecclef. 7. 14, In the day of proſpe- 
rity rejoice, in the day of adverſity conſp- 
der. But what is that which we ſhould 

CON- 
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confider 2 Why, that God hath. ſet the one 
againſt the other : And ſo ſhould we too, 
ſet one againſt another; and then we ſhall 
find, that we have as much reaſon to be 
patient under our ſufferings, as to rejoice 
in our mercies. Tis a remarkable pallage 
that, concerning Mephiboſheth; when Ziba ,$,q 5 
had by his falſe accuſation, cauſed the ; 
King to confiſcate his ' goods, and beſtow 
them upon himſelf; this had been enough 
one would think, to provoke Mephike 
ſheth unto high complaints, both againſt 
the injuſtice of David, and the baſeneſs 
and unfaithfulneſs of his Servant Z3ba : 
But ſee how'he demeans himſelf, 1 have ver.27, 28 
been ſlandred unto my Lord the King, 
but do what is good in thine eyes. Thou 
haſt ſ# thy ſervant amongſt them that eat 
at thine own table, what right therefore 
have I to cry any more unto the King £ 
Where he makes the kindneſs that David 
had formerly ſhewn him, to weigh down 
and fatisfie for the wrong that he then * 
ſuffered. And if men had but ſucha grate- 
ful temper of ſpirit, they would not be 
ſo apt to murmur. Thoſe that deſerve 
leaſt, do uſually complain moſt. The moſt 
unworthy are the moſt impatient. 

Suppoſe all manner of evils and afflicti- 
ons, which are now promiſcuouſly ſcat- 

T- 3 tered 
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tered up and down in the world, whe- 
ther they concern ſoul or body ; ſpiritual 
blindneſs and obduracy, poverty, {lavery, 
reproach, ſickneſs, pain, maimedneſs, de- 
formity, &c. I ſay, ſuppoſe all theſe were 
now to be diſtributed amongſt mankind 
ſo as every one were to have an equal 
ſhare of them: Would you be content 
to ſtand to thisnew diſtribution ? I ſup- 
poſe there are not many perſons 1in this 
Nation, in ſo miſerable and forlarn a con- 
dition, that upon ſerious conſideration of- 
the ſpecial advantages they do or may 
partake of, aboye many other millions in 
the world, would conſent to jt. And if 
this be ſo, certainly then it muſt be both 
an unreaſonable, and a very ungrateful 
thing for ſuch men to be impatient, who 
enjoy more than their ſhare comes to. 
' 3. Conſider the deſerts of your fins, 
and then it will cafily appear, that your 
condition is not at any time ſo bad, but 
you have deſerved it ſhould be worſe. 
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« danger of his fore, the more willingly 

&« doth he endure the launce of his Chy- 

« rurgeon. That: is a remarkable itory 1n 
Geeſps, Chap. 42, to ſhew that this con- 
fideration of the deſert of our own fins, 

is a very powerful means to pacifie us 
againſt all impatience under ſufferings. 

The ſtory concerns Joſeph's brethren, who 
coming into /Egypt to buy Corn, were 
there roughly treated, accuſed for ſpies, 

clapt into priſon; ſo that one would have 
thought, they had reaſon enough to fret 

and -murmur at that hard unjuſt dealing, 

And yet we find their carriage. to be ve- 

ry humble and patient ; but what that 

was which made them ſo, you may ſee 

ver. 21, they remembrcd their cruelty to 

their brother Joſeph, and that brought 

them to acknowledg .this diſtreſs to be 
deſervedly come upon them, becauſe they 

had not pityed their brother, when he be- 
ſought them in the anguiſh of his ſoul. 

The like conſideration did ſtop Job 1n 

his complaint, after all his high conteſta- 

tions and arguings with God; he no 
ſooner thought upon his own vileneſs, but 

he was ah ſilenced. Behold I am cap. 40. 
wile, what ſhall I anſwer thee, I will lay 4+ 
my hand upon my month. 
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4. Be careful whilſt you are in a prof- 

perous eſtate, to prepare for trouble and 
aftlictions, by a prudent conſideration of 

the mutability of things. This will be a 

means to alleviate the burden of them. 
Sen.Ep.76. Precogitati, mals mollis ittus venit. And 
Ep. 91. 1n another place, wnexpeFata plus aggra- 
vant, novitas adjicit : calamitatibus pon- 

dns ; © That ſtroke will have leſs force 

<* which ts foreſeen and expected, where- 

* as the ſuddenneſs and ſurprize of it, 

* will add to the weight and ſmart of 

Sen. Trang. * it. Tis tant4 rerum ſurſum ac deorſunt 
An. cap. enntinm verſatione, fi non quicquid fieri 
poteſt, pro futuro babes, das in te vires 

rebuns adverſis, quas infregit quiſquis prior 

vidit 5 © In that various Change and re- 

<« yolution of events which we behold in 

< the world, if we do not look upon pol- 

* (ible dangers and troubles as future, we 

*do thereby ſtrengthen our adverſarics 

* and difarm our ſelves. When we lee 

at any time the loſſes and impriſoriments, 

or poverty, or funerals of others,we ought 
preſently to reflet, this may be our caſe. 

Cuivis poteſt accidere quod cuiquam poteſt. 

One lofes husband, wife, children, eſtate : 

We ought from all ſuch ſpectacles to in- 

fer that though this be not at preſent, yet it 

may thortly be our condition 3 and ac- 

q.- } * cordingly 
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cordingly by ap gay to fortifie our 
ſelves againſt it, Hz mos error decipit , hic Sen. ad 
effeminat, dum patimur, que nunquam pats Munn, 
nos poſſe previdimns. Aufert vine preſen- IS 
tibus malis, qui futura proſpexit. © This 
© js the error which doth deceive and 
<« effeminate men, whilſt they ſuffer ſuch 
< things as they did not expect, and are 
* not prepared for. It breaks the force 
& of evils whenthey come, to foreſee they 
« will come. 

5. Often reflect upon your former ex- 

rience. That will be a means to pre- 
vent all deſpondencies, to work in us 
hope and confidence. There is no man 
ſo mean and inconfiderable, if he will but 
take an impartial view of what he hath for- 
merly ſeen and obferved, concerning Gods 
dealing with himſelf and others, but may 
upon this account find reafon enough to 
allay all murmuring diſcontented thoughts. 
We have frequent examples to this purpoſe 
im Scripture , P vs David, Fehoſaphat, Gen. 32. 
the Apoſtle St. Palin ſeveral places, who, cn. 17. 
all have had recourſe to this remedy, 37s 
when they' would ſtrengthen themſelves 2 Chron. 
againſt diſcontent and defpondency. And , cor. x. 
I-ſuppoſle, there is ſcarce any ſerious man Io. 
of ſolittle experience, but hath taken 
notice of, and can remember how ſome 
RENE” | croſles 
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croſles and: diſappointments, have in the 
1flue proved mercies and benefits to him. 
And if it have been ſo formerly, why 
may 1t not be ſo again. | 

6. And laſtly, Labour after thoſe par- 
ticular vertues, which are of near affinity 
to this of patience 3 whereby it will be 
very much ſtrengthened and promoted. 
There 1s a certain chain of them men- 
tioned, Gal. 5. 22, and ſtyled by the A- 
poſtle the fruits of the ſpirit , as belong- 
10g more penny to the ſpirit of 
Chriſtianity. The firſt is Love, gyway 
which beareth all things and endureth all 
things: The next is Joy, x*e, a chear- 
ful temper of mind, in oppoſition to 
moroſeneſs and frowardneſs : Then Peace, 
pln, a compoſedneſs and ſedateneſs of 
ſpirit, free from all inordinate pertur- 
bations, and without any kind of itch of 
quarrelling with others: And next Loxg- 
ſuffering, peaxgdopla, whereby the mind is 
not ealily provoked or tyred, but is 
ealily appeaſed : Then Gentleneſs, xpncbrne, 
generoſity, benignity , which ſignitics a 
mind moſt ready to part with any thing, 
towards the help and rclief of others in 
their neceſſities : Then Goodneſs, eyabogrm, 
(z. e. ) ſuch an equal and ingenuous ſim- 


plicity of manners, whereby men are ren- 
| dred 
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dred eaſily traftable and placable, .and 
moſt pencs F in the whole courle of their 
conperſatiogs: FIY - aith, .niew > @ = 

Endance upan - Gag ior our dupport and 
ph h Then , ©" a 
whereby we put a reſtraint upon our 
anger, fo as not to be provoked for any 
lefſer cauſe, or in a greater meaſure, or 
for a longer time, than may be fitting for 
the cans always preſerving our minds 
free from any ſudden guſts of paſſion. 
And laſtly, Temperance, iyxpdlos, conti- 
nence, whereby we contain all our paſ- 
ſions within their juſt bounds, either of 
joy inthe affiuence of things, or of grief 
in the boſs, or of deſire in the want of 
them. 

A mind that is modelled and prepa- 
red with theſe kind of virtues , will 
thereby be rendred generous and cou- 
ragious, fit for the undergoing of any 
kind of trouble or ſuffering, which the 
providence of God ſhall think fit to call 
a man unto. 

I havenow done with the « thing 
[ propoſed to treat of, namely, The Rea- 
ſonableneſs and Credibility of the Prin- 
ciples of Natural Religion, im which I 
have endeavourcd to eſtabliſh the belief 
of Gods being, to clear the zatural 10- 
; Y | tions 
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tions of his Excellencies and Perfe&ions, 
and to deduce the obligation of Moral 
Dvties,” from the belief and acknowledg- 
ment .of the Divine Nature and Per- 
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Wiſdom of PraStifing the Duties 
of Natural Religion. 


CHAP. I. 


Shewing in general bow Religion 
conduces to our Happineſs. 


defign, which was to ſhew The 

Wiſdom of of Pradiſing the Duties of Na- 

tural Religion In which I ſhall endea- 

vour to convince men, how much it 1s, 

upon all accounts, their chief happineſs 

and intereſt to lead a religious an Ke VIr- 
tuous courſe of life. 

Solomon, who is ſo much celebrated in 
Scripture for his wiſdom and knowledg, 
hath purpoſely written a Book, the main 
argument whereof is to enquire, where- 

in 


Try i now to the ſecond Part of 
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. In the chief happineſs of man doth con- 
fiſt: And having im the former part of 
it ſhewed the inſufficiency of all other 
things thie{phcfehd/tg ity ſhe comss int the 
concluſion to fix it upon its true baſis, 
aſſerting every; mans greateſt mtereſt and 
happineſs, to conſiſt in being religious. 
Let. .us i hear; the. concluſion 'of the "hols 
a 2 matter 5 Fegr God,, and keep his comman- 
dements : for this ts the whole of man. 
That is, the ſerious practice of Religion 
is that which every conſiderate man af- 
ter all his other dilutions, will find 
to be his chief intereſt, and that which 
dweh: deſerve his utmoſt» care and dili- 

gence. iNauing wy vs I 
And becatife theſe words of Solomoz, 
do ſo fully expreſs that, which is to be 
the mam argument of my followitg dif- 
courſe, FT ſhall by way of preface or-in- 
troduQion to' it, more particularly cort- 
fider the  commendarion which he here 
gives to the praftice of Religion, in that 
and ſignificant expreffion, this ix the 
woe of anne oo T.. | Em 
Which. words are. by the Septuagine 
and Yulear thus rendered, this 3s AP, or 
Every man... The word duty which' is 
fupplied'by our Ezgliſh, being'not in the 
original,or in other Tranſlations. This onght 
to 
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to be the way and courſe of all mankind, 
ſo the Targum. This is the courſe to which 
every man is deſigned, Wo the Syriack. 
This will be moſt profitable and ries 
geons to men, ſo the Arabick, Hoc eft to- 
tum hominis, This is the whole of man z 
ſo ſbme of our ns ns , moſt 
roperly to. the ſcope of the place, it 
bw S uſual Exal/age in the Hebrew, to- 
tins univerſalis pro toto integrante , All 
for Whole. | | 
So that according to. theſe various in- 
terpretations of the words, they maycon- 
tain in them a threefold reference. . To 


the Eſſence, the Happineſs, the Buſmeſs of 


man. 

According to-which the ſenſe of them 
muſt be, that Religion, or the fearing of 
God and keeping bis commandments, 1s a 
matter of ſo. great conſequence to Hue 
mane Drg/may L, | 

x. The Eſſence or Bei man ma 
be ſaid to conſiſt in it. Tor F 

2. The great Buſineſs or duty of man, 
1s.to be converſant about it, and to la- 
bour after -- 3 

3- The Happineſs or well-being of man 
doth depend upon it. 

Theſe particulars I ſhall endeavour to 
make out by ſuch clear Principles of Rea- 


ſon, 
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ſon, atteſted to by ſeveral of the wiſeſt 

Heather Writers, as may be enough to ſa- 

tisfy any ſerious man, who is able to un- 

derſtand the reaſon and conſequence of 

_ ,. and will but attend and conſi- 
er. | 

Firſt : Religion is of ſo great im- 

Yrtance , that the Eſſexce of than may 

ſaid to conſiſt in it. Man may be con- 
ſidered under a twofold notion: 

x. In his ſwgle capacity, according to 
that principle whereby he is conſtituted 
in fuch a: tank of creatures. p 

2. In Society; for which man ſeems to 
be naturally deſigned, and without which 
he could not well ſubfiſt. Now Religi- 
on will appear to be Eſſential tohim, mn 
both theſe reſpects. | 

1. As corfbered in his ſingle capacity, 


according to thoſe principles by which he 
is framed. That which doth conſtitute 
any thing in its Being , and diſtinguiſh 


it from all other things, this is that which 
we call. the Form or Eſpace of a thing. 
Now the things which diſtinguiſh Hu- 
mane Nature from all other things, are 
the chief principles and foundations of 
Religion, namely, the Apprehenſion of a 
Deity, and an expe&ation of a future ſtate 
after this liſe : Which no other G_ 
Ce 
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- below man, doth partake of 3 and. which. 
are common to, all mankind; notwith- 
ſtanding the utrnoft endeavours that can 
be uſed for the ſuppreſſing of them, :./. | 
As for what -is commonly ' al In 
the behalf of Reaſor, it may be obſerved 
that in the aftions of mariy brute crea- 
tures, there are diſcernable: ſome foot- 
ſteps, ſome imperfe& ſtrictures and de- 
grees of Ratiocination 3 ſuch a natural ſa- 
gacity as at leaſt bears a near reſemblance 
to reaſon. From whence it may follow, 
that it is not Reaſon in the gevera/, which 
ts the Form of Humane nature; But Rea- 
ſon as it is determined to ations of Re- 
ligion, of which we do not find the leaſt 
igns or degrees in Brates : Max bei 
the only creature in this. viſible world, 
that is formed with a capacity of wor- 
ſhipping and enjoying. his Maker. _ Nor 
is this any new opinion, but what feve- 
ral of the antient Writers, Philoſophers, 
Orators, -Poets,, have atteſted toz who 
make the notiqg, of a Deity, and adora- 
tion' of him, to be the true difference 
betwixt Man and Beaſs. | | 
So Tully: Ex tot generibus nullum eft Dt 1:6. 
animal preter hominem; quod habeat no- ** 
titiam aliquam Dei ;, ipfiſqy in hominibus, 
nulla gens eſt, neq; tam immanſueta, neqz 
| V tan 


w_ =» the Principles cc. Lib.II.' 
ue 11018 etiamſt ! ft ignoret, qua- 
hb :w6ok enum deteat, tamen habendun 
ſtiat. © Amougſt all the living creatures 
<« that are in the world, there 1s none but 
*Man, that, hath any notion of a Deity; 
< and amongſt ttiankind, there is no Na- 
* tion fo wild and barbarous, but pre- 
*tends to ſome Religion ; whence it 
ſhould ſeem that this is the moſt proper 
difference betwixt manand beaſts. And 
in another place, he makes this to be 
the CharaCter of that Reaſon, which 1s 
the Form of man, that it is vinculum 
Deies hominis, Which i imports both name 
and thing. 
Of => _ ſenſe 1 : that of the ar 
riſt, who king of Religion and a 
_ of Divine tngs ſairh this or ts-* 7 
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Sortiti ingeninm, divinorumgq; Ccapaces. 


« *Tis this, faith he , which doth di- 
< ſtinguiſh us from brute creatures, That 
<« we have ſouls' capable of Divine im- 
<« prefſions. 


There are.abundance of expreſſions to 
this purpoſe inſeveral other .of the Hea- 
then 


Thap/r. -* Of Nathral Religion. %9g1 
1008 Writers. ' That in Plntarch, where Fd ſuper- 

wb irreligion , 'a kind of | Rupor 79m | 
ret mer are as it' Were deprived-of 
their Caſes. * And ift atiother place, he 
< afferts 'it to be an exteeding 1mproper 
6c thing, to aſcribe true reſo to thoſe, 
© who do not ackiiowledg and'adore the 
wh Deity. So again Tully, 'efſe 'Deos qui 7e- Nat. Deor] 
gat, vix' eum ſane mentis exiſtimen.” | ] ib. 2. 
* can hardly think that*man'to' be i in, - 
< Ms ht mind,who is deſtitute of Relipi 

in another place of the 'ſanie” 
mk hiunc hotihits dixeMiP2 8c. *'Wh 
« ſhould any one ſtyle ſich” an'one ee 
* who by what he ſees itt the' world is 
< not convinced of a Deity, anda Pro- 
<< yiderice, and of that adoration he owes 
to the Deity? No# modo non fa" Laltant; 
phos, fed hee homines quidens foi 
erim, (faith- another). © Men that are 
« deſtitute of Religion, ' are ſo far from 
< being learned P: loſophers, that they 
*ought not 'to be efteemed fo much = 4 
< reaſonable men. 
Tis tree, ' nothing! is more ordinary 
than for ſuch perſons' as are ſceptical "in 
theſe firſt priticiples, to "entertain 'great 
thoughts 'of * themſelves, ' 'as” if they: had 
co fed) things more deeply, and were 
arrived unto a higher pitch of reaſon and 

F 2 wit 
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. wit than others, But yet the plain truth 
1s, they who have not attained to this 
conviction of placing their chief intereſt 
in being religious, they are ſo far from 
exceeding others. in degrees, that they 

. come ſhort of the very nature and efſence 
of men, as being deſtitute of thoſe firſt 
Notions concerning truth. and falſhood, 
good and evil,- wherein the eſſence of a 
rational being doth confift:; Beſides their 

able deficiency. in ſuch | plain, conſe- 
quences. and, ' deductions of Reaſon, as 
WoL SCE, Who 30-00 meaſure 
pretend tend to that princip! ; 
So.that, | by what hath been (aid, it 
may appear, that the Definition of Marx 
may. be rendered -as well | by the Diffe- 
rence of Religioſam as Rationale. As for 
that inconvenience which ſome may ob- 
jet,, That Atheiſtical - and prophane per- 
ſons will hereby be excluded : Why, fo 
the mr Ah OO likewiſe; 
| | JaVing no Ence to 
Reaſon, who come th Rhigise And it 
"ay wy, £=g = peſto 
reckoned amang Beaſts ( as /they are by 
the Pſalmiſs, where he ſtyles them br 
ziſþ ), but driver out amongſt.them like- 
wiſe, and baniſhed from all' humane ſo- 
ciety, as being publick peſts and miſ- 


chiefs 
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chiefs of mankind; ſuch as would debaſe 
the nobility of our natures'to the coridi- 
tion of brute creatures, and therefore are 
fic only -to live amongſt them. Which 
brings me to the | 

is Confideration of: Man as'a ſoczable 
creature. Religion is eſſextial to him; in 
this reſpect alſo ; as being the ſureſt bond 
to tye men up to thoſe reſpective duties 
towards one another, without which Go- 
apa and Society could not fub- 
it. 247 

There is a remarkable paſſage in Phutarch 
to this purpoſe, where he ſtyles Religion, 
cuotxTixy a rd0us xomorias, xj vouoleciag Wprrope, 


293 


the cement 'of all Commutnity, and the' 4gainſt 
chief Baſis of all Legiſlative power. And Colotes. 


in another place he ſays, © That 'tis much 
«* more eaffe to build a City in the | 
« Air, without any ground to found it 
* upon, than to eſtabliſh Government 
* without Religion. A City (faith he ) 
may make ſome ſhift to ſubliſt without 
Walls, Schools, Theatres, Houſes ; nay, with= 
out Money, but not without Religion. 

If jt were not for this notion of a 
Deity,andthoſe natural impreſſions which 
we have concerning Juſtice and'Probity, 
ſo neceſſary for the conſervation of hu- 
ane ſociety 3 initead of thoſe well-or- 

V 3 | dered 
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dered'/Governments and Cities:which are 
now. in the world, Mankind muſt have 
lived either'wild- and ſolitary in Caves, 
and Dens, like ſavage beaſts; - or.elſe in 
troops of Robbers, ſubſiſting upon the 
ſpoil and-rapine of ſuch as were weaker 
than ,themſclyes,- | 
' Pittate ſublata, fides etiam, &* ſocietas 
huttani generis, &* una excellentiſſima vir- 
tus juſtitia tollitur, ſaith Tully; © Take 
< but away the awe of Religion, and all 
< that Fidelity and Juſtice, ſo neceſſary 
< for. the keeping up of humane ſociety, 
< muſt periſh with 1t. | | 
'Tis this fear of a Deity, and the ſenſe 
of our qbligation to Him, that 1s-the one- 
ly effectual means to reſtrain men with- 
in the bounds of duty. And - were this 
wholly extinguiſhed , there would fol- 
low fuch wild diſorders and extravagan- 
cies.amongſt men, as would not leave fo 
much as the face or leaſt ſhadow of vir- 
tue or honeſty in the world. There be- 
ing no. kind of yice which men would 
not abandon themſelves unto, conſidering 
the impetuouſneſs of their own natural 
appetites, andthe power of external 


- -temptatzons , - were! this reſtraint from 


Religion once remqved or aboliſhed, 
| ' The 
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[The two chief Oppoſites to Religion, 
.are Prophaneneſs and Superſtition. |; Both 
which are prejudicial to civil Govern- 
ment 3 the one by deſtroying conſcience, 
the ſtrongeſt obligationto political duties; 
the other by perverting and abuling it; 
introducing in the ſtead of it a new 
primum mobile, which raviſheth the ſpheres 
of Government, and puts them into a 
preternatural courſe, as a Noble Author Lord Bae 
. Expreſleth it. yt ; 
'The two grand Relations that concern 
ſociety, are Government and Subjedtion : 
And Irreligion doth indiſpoſe men for 
both theſe. ; 

1. For Government. Without Religi- 
on Magiſtrates will loſe that courage and 
confidence belonging 'to their ſtations, 
which they cannot ſo well exert in pu- 
niſhing the offences of others, when they 
are guilty of the ſame or the like them- 
ſelves. Thoſe that fit on the throne of judg- 
ment, ſhould be able to ſcatter away evil 
with their eyes, as Solomon ſpeaks, Prov. 
20. 8, By their very preſence and looks 
to ſtrike an awe upon offenders. Which 
will not be- ſo eafily done, if they lye 
under the ſame guilt themſelves. Sie-bo- 
nitate nulla. majeitas, faith Seneca; the 
very nature of zajeſty doth denote Good- 

| V 
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eſs as well as Power, And without this, 


Cap. 11. 


Governours may eaſily loſe that ' Reve- 
rexce which is due to them- from others, 
and conſequently that Authority which 
they ought to have over them. When 
they ceaſe to. be Gods in reſpect of their 
Goodneſs, they will ſoon diminiſh in their 
Power. And though they ſhould be able 
to: keep men under, as to their bodies and 
eſtates, yet will they decline as to that 
awful love and reverence whereby they 
a gs ſway over the hearts and affetion; 
of men. 


The Philoſopher in the fifth Book of his 


Politicks , doth lay it down as a rule for 
Magiſtrates, That they muſt be care. 
fal to give publick teſtimonies of their 
being religious: and devout ; for which 
he gives this double reaſon : Becauſe the 
people will be leſs ſubjeft to entertain 
any jealouſie or ſufpition of ſuffering in- 
Jury, from ſuch whom they believe to be 
prey And m__ 99 will be leſs 
ubject. to attempt the doing of znjury a» 
gainſt ſuch 3. as knowing that nr Ma- 
giltrates are after a more eſpecial manner 
under. the divine favour and protection, 
5 pra Vrorres Tis Ove, hating Cod to 
Jinks wick olew. axd for thaw. 


2. The 
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2. The want of this will indiſpoſe men 
for the condition of Sabjeis, and-render 
them looſe _ yr in thoſe _ 
of obedience ubmiſſion required 'to 
that ſtate. | How can it be expected from 
that man, who dares affront and: deſpiſe 
God himſelf, that” he ſhould have _ 
hearty reverence for His Deputics and 
hw. .r any F 

He that is ſubje& only upoty the ac- 
count” of wrath, nate hs come the 
feword which is over khine, will be no lon- 
ger ſo, when he. hath an opportunity of 
eſcaping or reſiſting that power. Nor is 
there any Peubjes way to ſecure men in 
their quiet was. ar" and obedience, but 
by chew being for Ryan =_ Rom, 15 
And rar. wn kind of - 
by their open prophaneneſs a pune Aro 
of Religion, do endeavour to deſtroy 
conſcience from amongſt men, may juſtly 
be eſteemed as the worſt kind of ſeditious 
perſons, and moſt pernicious to Civil 
Government. 

That temper of Prophaneneſs, where- 
by-a man is diſpoſed to: contemn' and 
deſpiſe all Religion ( how flightly ſoever 
men may think of it) is mach worſe than 
Infidelity, than F avaticalneſs, than Idolas 
LT q and of the two, 'tis. much more <li- 

gible 
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gible for -a man to be' an honeſt Heather 


and a devont Idolater', i than a prophane 
po rt ee | 1 

. Whatever diſputes have been raiſed, 
concerning | the Jawfulneſs of puniſhing 
men for their diſlenting ' conſciences-in 
matters of Religion; yet never any man 
queſtioned: the lawfulneſs of puniſhing ' 
men, for their prophaneneſs and contempt 
of: all 'Religion: Such men: as renounce 
eonſcience,. cannot pretehd that they ſuf- 
fer for it.. And certainly: this Vice doth 
upon many accounts deſerve the greateſt 
ſeverity of Laws, as being inits own na- 


tre: deſtruttiye of the very principles of 


Government , and the peace of all: hu- 


; «; mane Societies: Beſides the miſchiefs'con- 
ſequent apore it, from Divine vengeance. 


Renef, 
ib. 3. c.5. 


Tis an bbſervation ' of Sexeca, © That 
ſeveral Countries. do appoint ſeveral 
< puniſhments for the: violation of Reli- 


. *-gion, but every Country appoints ſome, 


lib. 10, 


Lib. 4.cap. 
de fizter, 


*and it:doth' not any where eſcape un- 
< puniſhed. Plato in his Book de Legi+ 
bus, would bave it puniſhed capitally, as 
being a thing of moſt pernicious conſe- 
quence to Government.' Tis a rule 1n 
the Civil. Law, that Religio contaminata 
ad ommninm pertinet injuriam: The abuſe 
of Religion is to be looked wpou as being 
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4 common injury,” and every man is con- 
cerned, to endeavour a vindication of it: 
And there are” ſome inſtances 'in ſtory, 6:1 de 
of Wars that have been undertaken up- Jure bel 
en this very account, to bring a Nation , 5. 
to puniſhment for that prophaneneſs they ſed. 51. 
have expreſſed towards the Religion they 
- profeſſed and pretended to, as being in- 
jurious to, mankind, quod orbis wviribas lib, g. 
expiari debuit ,' as fi the” Hiſtorian 
fpeaks, which the" whole world ought to 
vindicate and expiate by their common 
' forces. | | 
| There can be no aſſurance from looſe 
wrreligious perſons-, that they will be 
faithful in the ordinary duties belongi 
to their ſeveral ranks and ſtations. - An 
as for any extrordinary Heroical aCtion, 
by which the -publick welfare is to be 
promoted, men that are without conſci- 
ence of Religion, anda ſenſe of Virtue, 
can never apply themſclves to any thing 
of that kind, as having their minds de- 
ſtitute of all ſuch principles as are ſub- 
lime and generous, without any the leaſt 
ſeed of honour, and piety, and virtue; 
and therefore they can have no fparks of 
magnanimity, nor any the leaſt inclina- 
; tion to actions that are truly great and 

nable, 7 986 
a Ny 


" 


- So that upon all theſe accounts, it 1s 
very. evident, That Religion is totune ho- 
, minis 18 this firſt ſenſe, as it refers to the 

Eſſence of Man, conſidered either in his 
ſingle capacity, or as a member of 'Se- 
: Cie 
4 'Tis- ſo; likewiſe as it refers to the 

Buſineſs and;Duty of Man, that which he 

ought to be intent upon, and con- 

verſant about, as to his employment in 

this world: that General calling, m 

which every man of what rank or qua= 

lity ſoever, is to be ingaged. Men are 
diſtributed) under other particular cal- 
lings, according as their education, ' abi- 
ons friends, and feveral of ities 
do diſpoſe of them. But the obligation 
of He arch being of univerſal concern- 
ment, doth erouam, to-all and every par- 
ticular, there being none exempted from 
it. Hoc eft omnis homo, Every man is 
concerned init. And' it is totum- honei- 

735 likewilſe-z Tis his-calling, the chief 

buſineſs about which he is to be em- 

ployed, 7 

| 1 do not fay, that a mans thoughts are 
_ always to be. taken up about the imme- 
diate afts of Religion, any more that a- 
Travelles: is always to have. his mind a- 
ctually fixed upon the thought of his jour-: 
nics 
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nies end, This would be inconſiſtent 
with the infirmity of onr natures, and the 
neceſfity of our \conditions- in this world. 
But yet, as he: that is upoh a journey, 
doth fo order all his particular motions, 
as may be moſt conducible to his general 
end ; ſo ſhould men habirnally , though 
they cannot a&vally, in every.affair bave 
reſpe& to their chief end, fo as to ob- 
ſerve all the duties of Religion, and ne- 
ver to allow. themſelves in any thing a- 
gainſt the xgles of it. And he that' hath 
his care continually uy his 'mand_ .: 
( though he be but a ſecular perſon) may 
proper be fajd. to make Religion his 

uſtneſs, 
BY he 4 way in the beginning of his Eccleſ. 4 
| > had propoſed it as. his great Que- ; 
ſtion m6 gr ge find out _ 
\ Was that goo the ſons of men, whic 
they ſhould do _ the þ: Sv all the 
days of their lives. (i.e.) What was the 
chief employment or buſineſs, which they 
ſhould apply themſelves to in this world ? 
And hg. concluſion of his diſcourſe, 
after an induftion and refutation of 
all-other particulars, which may ſeem to 
have any claim or pretence to this, He 
aſſerts it to: be the buſineſs of Religion, 
Fearing God, and keeping his command- 


ments : 


gon 


Ads 24- 


16, 


Moral. 1. 
«4 Eudim-ro/ this 'pu 
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ments : Suitably to that Precept of Moſes, | 
Deurt. 10/12. Ard row, O Iſrael, what 
aoth the Lord thy God require of thee, 
but to fear the Lord thy Gord, to walk in 
his ways, and to ſerve the Lord thy God, 


"and keep his  commanridments: And the 


Praiſe of St. Panl, who,made this his 

daily wg 6 to heep his conſcience void 

; £4 offente, bothtowards Gd and towards 
an. , vis | 


To the/Reaſonableneſs of this, ſeveral 
of the wiſeſt Heathers © have atteſted. 
[Fhat's a retnarkable paſſage in Ariſtotle 
pole, where he ſtates that to 
be the mioft deſirable proportion of all 
worldly felicities and enjoyments, which 


' s moſt conſiſtent with then's devoting 


Diſſert. 3. 


themſclves' to' the bufinefs of Religion : 
And that to'be either too' much' or too 
little of wealth, or honour, or power, 
&*c. » whereby men are hindred in their 
meditating-upon God, or their worſhip- 
ping of him.” 

_ . So Epidetus, diſcourſing cohcernin 


s, the work and 'buſineſs he was deſigried 


to, hath thisexcellent paſſage : © If I had 
</been made a Nightingale or a Swar, 1 
* ſhould have employed the time of my 
< life in| ſuch a way as is ſuitable to the 
* condition of thoſe Creatures : But be- 

, cc ng 
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". < ing made a Man,” capable'of. ſerving and 
<:worlbipping that God , from(whom I 
* had my Being, -'tis but reaſon that [ 
<ſhould apply my ſelf to'this;” as being” 
*-my proper work and bulineſs: 7 ws 
9 to  : © And therefore hereunto will 
<T devote my ſelf, as being the chief 
< employment t6 which Tam deſigned. 
*T am now as to the condition of my 
< body, lame and old (faith he. in' the 
ſame place) to which he might.have ad- 
| ded that he was figkly and deformed; 
and'as for his outward quality,” he / was 
poor and under ſervyhude, being a flave 
to Epaphroditzs, one of the Rowan Cour- 
tiers z which are conditions' that uſually 
expoſe men to repining and- diſcontent ; 
and. yet' he concludes it to be his duty, 
« wholly to devote himſelf to the praiſes - 
«< and worſhip-of- that God, who was the 
< Author of his rings Which upbraids 
fo many profeſſors of Chriſttanity, who 
have both more advantages" of knowing 
their duty, and greater engagements up- 
-oft them to exerciſe themſelvesin the du- 
ties of Religion.” oe 
- > There is another appoſite Teſtimony to 
this purpoſe in Antoninus. © Every thi 
« (faith he) is 'defigned for 'fome kin 
& of work: Beaſts and plants, the for 
: bp 6& an 


Lib. 8, 


\ 
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; < and frars'; od iv eds mi; And what do" || 
< you conceive your buſineſs to be? fen- 
4 ſual-pleaſures? Bethimk your ſelf a little 
< better, whether this be ſuitable to your 
< pataral ſentiments, ta-the nobility of 
<« your mind, 'and thoſe excellent faculties. 
« with which you are endowed. 4 
| Now 'tis the uſual courſe of men.to; 
apply themſelves to that as their chief 
buſine6, by pr gta aye is ou 
promoted, and which ri  cONauo 
to that main end ries Be propale to 
themſelves. And can any thing be more. 
reaſonable, than for that to be the chief 
buſineſs of a man's life, which is the chief 
end of his' Being ? ue 
be to. the! Bepree and welining of 
to the' Happineſs well-bei 
Man. That. is properly. ſaid to be the 
chief end'or Happine& of a thing, which 
doth 'raiſe.its/nature-to the utmoſt | 
&eQtion of: which: it is capable, according 
to its rank. and kind. This. is the chief 
eud which. he ought to propoſe, that. a- 
lone wherein his- true felicity doth con- 
fiſt, that which doth adyance his nature 
to the utmoſt { pornpcey is capable of. 
._ [The chief good belonging to a Vegetable 
. - or Plant, is to grow up.to a ſlate! of Ma- 
turity, to. continue to its natural peneoe, 
[rn ts an 


| 


\ 
, 


| and. tq propagate its, kind, which js the. 
utmoſt perfection that, kind of Being is 
capable of. And whereas ſenſitive crea 
tures, beſides thoſe things which are com- 
mon to then with Plants, have likewiſe 
ſuch faculties, whereby they are able 
to apprehend external objeds, and to. re- 
ceive pain or pleaſure from them: Theres 
fore the Happineſs proper to them, mult 
conſiſt in the merſbifion of theſe faculties, 
ane i "arape© pleaſures, n he ens. 
ment of fuch things as may Ate» 
ful to their ſenſes. But now Mind 
if we allow it to be a; diftint rank of 
reatures, ſuperior to Brutes) betng en-+ 
dowed with ſach facultics, wherehy 'tis 
made capable of apprehending a Deity, 
and of expering a future ſtate aſter this 
lifez It will hence follow, That the -pros. 
per happine of Man mult conliſt in the 
perfeGging of theſe faculties, namely, in 
fuch a-ſtate as may reconcile him. tg the 
Diyine- favour, and affard him the beſt 
aſſurance of a bleſſed immortality heres 
after: Which nothing elſe but Religion 
can ſo-much as pretend to. | 
"Tis true indeed, the nature of Max, 
by reaſon of thoſe other capacities com» 
mon to him with Plants and Breter, may 
ſtand in nexd of ſeveral other things, to 
ww X render 


» 


* "$1 


of we pitanipler/& Kc. Lib4t> 
render his "condition /pleaſant and. com- 


fortable in this world; as Health, Riches, 
ation, Safety, "8c. Now herein is the 


cp advantage of xi'es 9g that beſides 
principal-work' which it doth for us, 


in ſecuring our future eſtates in the 0- 
ther* world, it is Tikewiſe the moſt effe- 
Ctual means to Promote our happineſs in 
this world. 

' In my diſcourſe ofthis I ſhall firſt ſug- 

ſomething *more generalh, Cconcern- 
ihg the nature of our. chief end; And 
then deſcend to thoſe particulars,which are 
eſteemed to/- are the chief ingredients to a 
nger the ff f theſe I ſhall ſpeak 

er t of theſe I tha 

efly* to- ED A things. An 
*x, There is a ny 554 every Man 
who willa& rational! - ſhouldpr ts ij to 
himſelf - ſome chief and 

- 2; The chief end of every thing muſt 
be of ſuch a nature', as may be moſt fit 
to promote the rfc@tion of that thing 
in 1ts rank and kind. 

- 3- This in rational Beings which are 
capable of it, muſt confiſt 1n: a commu- 
nion with , and a conformity unto the 
chief Good, and conſequently in being 


Sr 


J- There 


nn 
Seat -  @— 


[on If 


my 
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x. There i844:necefiiryr that! every thih 
who” will a&t”: rationally *fhonld'- propoſe 
to himſelf ſome chief ſcope: orend?i The 
having of -an- end; is'not'ſo much-ai »vo- 
ral duty , which ſuppoſeth''a liberty” of 
ating}, as a vatural” principle, like that 
of the deſcent; 'of heavy bodies 3 men 
muſt do ſo,: nor can 'they. do bthetwile. 
Such is the principle of ſclf-prefervation 
. In all things; and'thisof acting for'an 
end, in all rational agents. 'The moſt looſe 
and profligate” wretches that are,' do'and 
muſt af for ar» end, even im thoſe very - 
courſes, 'wherein they - put +the-thouyht © 
of their future ſtate and their: laſt account 
far from them. The very ſuppreſfling 'and 
hardening themſelves againft-the thought 
of their true end, is in order to their pre- 
ſent peace and quiet, which they do er- 
roneouſly ſubſtitute in the'room of their 
chief end. © That wherein meh are oom- 
monly defective, 1s i-not. exciting the . 
_ of their chief.'endj\and not ſirfh- 
ciently - confidering- and ſtating #n their 
own minds ,' 'the moſt: proper \menns for 
the attaining of it. There are too; many 
in the world:that do. avrog«t1d{vy 7dv Bobs, 
live ex :tekzpore without any particular 
referetice to''their / chief: end”; being -im- 
& X 2 merſed 


* # hos 
a - 
__ 
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Seneca. 


merſed only if) preſent matters, animalia ſine 
preterito &- futrro, without any regard to 
-What ispaſt or future; like Ships upon the 
vaſt Ocean, without any Compals or Pilot, 
that do rather: wander than' travel, being 
carried up and down according as eve- 


ry wind or tide doth drive them. And 


this the Philoſopher doth'worthily brand 
with the name of folly z Vita fine prope- 
ſito, ſtultitie argumentum eſt; *No grea- 
« ter argument of fooliſhneſs, than for a 
< man not. to be fixed upon ſome parti- 


Idem ys * cular delign. Proponamms oportet, finem 


Fpiſt, 31, 


ſummi boni, ad quem onne fattum noſftrum '| ' 


difumoe reſpiciat 5, veluti  navigantibus, 
ad. ſidus aliquod dirigendus eft curfus, ſaith 
the ſame Author. *There ought always 
*to be ſome particular and mark 
< propoſed, as the main end and drift of 
«all our —_ as the ſtar by which we 
< are to be:; guided in our voy 

Nor: diſponet (ingula, niſi cui jam NA 


ſumma propoſits eff. "Twill be a hard mar- 


* ter to propartion out iculars, till 
«* we know what: is the A To ſum. This 
is the-- true ground of the common 
miſtakes amongſt men, whilſt they dehi- 
be concerning. the ſeveral parts of 
their lives, but pegle&t the —__— on 


i 


; Bs berof:fach's nature;:.as may - be moſt 
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ſhould be the main defign of the whole. 
He that intends to ſhoot at any 


muſt ſo :manage the whole attion, 1n le- 
velling his arrow, and regulating his hands, 


and exerting his —_ laneyity 
"moſt dvidtagrom for hitting the mark. 
As the efficient is in | #atural , ſo is the 
end t moral cauſes, of princi 
efficacy. \*I'ts+ this which is the chief rule 
of ' all our-aQibns. And therefore there 
is a neceſſity that ſome-end be propoſed 
and fix'd 

42. The chief' « end of every thing muſt 
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fit to: -promote \ the perfection of ' that 

thing in its rank and kind. Any thing 

th Ahrens of this, may be a-means, 

of a ſubotdinate end ; but cannot / be 

the chief and ultimate end, if there 

be any -thing deſirable beyond it's 

Thacs ir1s I repeyeroplu's wadblr os Fre wperbipeda, | 
ſaith Ariſtotle 3 That is truly the' chief Me. ; 
end, which''is defired for it ſelf; which 1960: 
being. once' obtained , we' want #10 more 3, 

* That which doth ſatiate and fill up the 

« deſires: Hye nibil vacare patitwr lock, epiſt. 14. 
totum aninenrs tenet, defiderinm onminn: 

tollit, ſola ſatis eſt, (Gith Seneca). In brief, 

'tis that te, __ a thing enjoy eall 

that 


I 


$39 
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COM MTN 
eft;-, &*; quod. mggis,. udmirere.y\.folun bo- 


—— fchſiBops + Be. .Lib.Il: 
aod that'tis capable of, and. which | 


pon I to/! its natures; 
-2{ 8i This in r4tional-Creatures-muſt con- 
fit; nia communion with, -anda' confor- 


Wity. to the | ſupreme good: 3-:and conſfe- 
quently, in-being religious. - Which is the 


Meaninz of.thote 1Scripture-exprefſions, © 


ma 1g : with (20d, and. 4t-becomes: the 
of the pay Hy ; High 5 being followers of 

ou yi ietboly's 5 being "made: par- 
takers. of -4 dinine:aature;: And-to this 
the Philoſophers do likewiſe. conſent. This 
S::the; meaning; of that ſpeeth-ins Pytha- 


Zone 4) Tia Rr: Judo; fo, i: Every mans. 


* vhieb end4bould be:a-relemblance to 
+ God; a being;tnade like to; the: Deity. 


'Se. Plato arid EpiFetws will have it to con- 
ſt ar:following of God , Thy, inida 01g: 


another;>1metars qacns:: colfs, im imi- 
tat ing:bim/whddrwe) bo So Sere- 


quod boneſtin: 


* war; elt, quod. kepeflum 2ſt.s;Nos; toply the 
mnÞ.s &he.. oaly good. doth-cauſiſt, in 
what 15, bh Eſt, and? Virtuouse;! /Now the 
fruition. of, Ged.cannot. confilt in;any ex- 


ntract of..qur {qule-wvith 


the: Deity, which Spirits are.nOt capable 


of, 3,n0r in any, 75k {peculation;, or in- 
| tcllectual 


pry | Þ.< 


+5 
? 
Then oe ie ES: ah. at ts ” % 3 


telleftual gazing -upon- his excellencies : 
But in fa —— s: -Wwhereby he 
doth communicate to us; - ſuch divinequa» 
lities, as will exalt our. faculties -beyond 
their natural ſtate, and bring theminto an 
aſſimilation and conformity to the moſt 

fe& Ideaof Goodneſs, together with an 
inward ſenfation of the fits of this in 
our ſelves. oy it $694 


Having thus diſpatched. what I had ta 
ſnggeſ} concerning - the natuxe of Happt- 
neſs'in gezeral,' I. praceedto ſpeak 'to {uch 
particulars, as are eſteemed.to be the moſh 
uſual ingredients into ;ſych-a ſtate, 'and: 
which, do conduce to the .compleating of 
14 : whether, they concern --; = 

+ 1% 'y ' 
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FOur preſort condition im this world ; 
Fi ae wy | 


our | 


1 {Exterral welfare ; confiſting in 
{ ue (2d ; 


| | 1 3.P ons; with refpe& either 
ps 4 to the ſufficiency of them, 
| for anſivermg our neceſſities; 


which is called Riches or 
Profit : Or to | 
4- The Delight or Satisfa&tion 
j'4 | we receive in theſe enjoy- 
| || | ments, in the uſe and fuitable- 
} neſs of the things we poſſeſs ; 
T "which is called Pleaſure. 
7 U5+ The Eſteem which pe _ 
amongſt men, whereby 
| we are ; orohar acceptable 
and uſeful to others ; ſtyled 
Honour or Reputation. 
| [internal well-fare, or the happineſs of 
4 our minds; which doth conſiſt 
| in theſe two things. 
| I. The due regulating and ex- 


WY 


— _ - __—_—— 


— 


alting of our faculties to their 
roper function. 
2. Fhe Peace, Joy, Contentment, 
ary conſequent thereupon, 
| The happineſs of our future ſtate. This 
doth conſiſt in ſuch a fruition of the 
ſupreme 


fk Era on A Ee agen > 
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: as our ſouls are Ca- 
ge of; ops muſt depend upon ſuch 

ck as can afford us moſt 

rational aſſurance of hleſſedneſs and 

glory hereafter. 


* Now I ſliall 'endeavour to make it out 
by plain reaſon, that the Happineſs of 
our condition, in all theſe: reſpects, doth 
— upon Religion. And. that not 

morally, apon account of that reward, 
which _ , 4 entitle a man 
unto, A wi 5 
but »aturally atfo, by reaſon pong 
fical efficacy which the duties of Religt- 
'oN have, to procure for us all thoſe things 
wherein our temporal happineſs conſiſts; 
to promote the well-fare, 'not onlyof _ 
ticular FR_—_ but 'of publick 
nities of Mankind in gancral, and of thi 
whole Univerſe. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.' I. 


How Religion conduces to onr pre- 
ſent Happineſs in this world : 
And firſt to. the happineſs of the 
'-Outward man. - x. In reſpe& of 
Heaſth. 2 - 4 


{-A\ ND becauſe theſe things I have men- 
LZAtioned,, {eſpeciallythoſe of them 
which -concern- our external -happineſs in 
4: world: ); are the great. aims and de- 

gns, by which. the generality of men are 
chiefly. ſwayed. in their aftions; and there- 
fore. like to.,prove yery powerful motives 
to, make men religious, if they could be 
once effectually perſwaded, that Religion 
1s the moſt proper means for the attain- 
ing of theſe things : I ſhall therefore en- 
deavour to make out this truth, by the 
plaineſt- and moſt convincing evidence 
that may be. And the rather becauſe in 
ſuch kind of aſſertions, as are beſides the 
common opinion, and ſeem paradoxes, 
mart .will; be, apt to be jealous of their 
being -1mpoſed upon by ſome kind of So- 4, 
phiſm or Fallacy. In | 
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...;In: order to:this, I ſhall obſerve this 
method :: Firſt; I ſhall endeavour to ſtate - 
anddefine the nature of theſe thmgs; and 
to: thew. wherein the true notion of them 
doth; config: And then proceed to the 
proof of this propoſition, That:Religion 
25; 'the / moſt; /proper:means to:/procure and 
promote theſe: :ends;:- And beſides the c- 
-yidence to; this: purpoſe ,- from the con- 
current opinioni of wile men, ' in” ſeveral 
ages ; I ſhall likewiſe make them out both 
-by: -reaſorr, and by txperience; which 'are 
all the kind: of arguments that fuch mat- 
ters-are capable af-; b eel 

Only Emuſt/pretmiſe one Caution 3 that ., 
when I ſay Religion is the cauſe of theſe 
things, the meaning is not , thatit'is' ſo 
-Recellary and fo infallible a cauſe; as can 
.never fail-of':its effets. This'would not 
be conſiſtent - with our dependent condi- 
tion, there being::nothing in this world 
ſo'much under the power of humane en- 
deayours, but that the-providence of God 
-may- interpoſe for the diſappointment of 
4t.-- Ho whom it; muſt 'be left; 'to''make 
What reſerved: caſes he pleaſes from the 
-ordindry courſe of things,” ::But: though 
it benot an mfal/zble caufe;'' yet, js' it ſuch 
a:cauſe: as' doth: gexerally and? int 92 vaad; 
prodyce-its cffett 2: Arid all _— - 
AM h think 
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think 1t a ſafficient mducement, to ap- 
ply _ er n_- ſuch cou - 
for the procuring of any thing, as are t 
beſt means wn; 4 Ar _—_ for the 
-molt po effect the ends they are de- 
T. | 
\ This being premiſed, 'T doubt; not but 
to offer! ſuch arguments for the proof of 
theſe things, as. ſhall be ſufficient for the - 
conviction of any man who will but un- 
derſtand and confider them. 

I begin with the Firſt. The well-fare 
of our preſent condition in reſpect of our 
outward-man doth depend upon Religion. 


- Firſt; Relipion is the beſt means for 
Health BY. Fleatch F mean ſuch a cott- 
ſtitution of. our bodies , - whereby our 


members and- faculties are mabled tor the 
due performance of their natural faniti- 
ons, and freed from pain ; 'tis properly 
. 'oppoſed to ſickneſs 'or Diſeaſe. As for ' 
the infirmities of old age, theſe are fo 
eſſential to all living | creatures, ſo ne- 
ceflarily: ſpring from the very principles 
of our natures, that though they may be 
ſomewhat- leflened' and- alleviated , yet 
they not capable of any complete” re- 
medy. | xj 21 
-- This (blefling of Health is ſo neceſſary 
to our- well-beihgs . in this world; _ 
with- 


Chap.2. of Natural Religion. 'Z1Y 
without 1t, we cannot enjoy any t 
_ Ds deny fv inomack 

t' men ma put a great 
value upon it, and aro wlltine> ing to purchaſe 
It at any rate. And: therefore to all ſuch, 
this conſideration muſt needs be a very 
powerful motive. 

Now I ſhall make it plain that this 


doth depend upon Religion 


Morally. 
Natwrall. 


1. Morally, By reaſon of thoſe bi 

of this kind, Nach byake tlwofag— 

men may reaſonably expedt from the good- 
neſs of God, upon "the obſervance of his 

laws ;_ the ſeveral ga and 

romiſes' m Scripture tot ur 

here fin 'is often_r F. gr at, 
ritorious cauſe of , and diſcaſes - 

are: often threatned, and _ 
inflited as the due rewards of fin: 

And on the other upon mens Ob- Deur: 38. 
ſerving the duties of _ God pro %t- 
miſes to take away ſchne s from the midſt x04. 23s 

of them, to beſtow upon them: health — 25. 
and length of days. The fear of the Lord **** Loc 
and departing from evil, ſhull- be'' health 

to thy navel, ' and marrow" to thy _ 

| rov, 


Prov. 4. 
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'Ptov. 3.7, 8. Prov. 11.19-: As righteoul- 


if, 8. 8.0el tendeth-to life; ſo-he that purſacth 


evil, purfueth it to his 'own death. ': Chap. 
2: 22 , The wicked ſhall be cut off from 
the earth, and the trahſereſſours ſhall be 


rooted out of it. ; 0 

2. Religion is the matzral cauſe 'of 
health, which: may appear upon this two- 
fold reaſon ;, becauſe it doth remove thoſe 
things that will hinder it, and doth pro- 
mote ſuch things as will helþ it. 

7. It doth removere prohibens, it is apt 
to prevent and remove ſuch things as are 
the great impediments of our health. . No- 
thing is more evident'; than that there 
are ' ſeveral vices which have a phyſical 
efficacy in the producing of difeales, as 
all kind of intemperance-of body, all in- 
ordinate paſhons of mind; to one of 
which, the greateſt part. of the ſickneſs 

z(t'men_may be aſcribed; and cons 
ſequently the-virtues'-oppolite' to theſe, 
Temperance, .Sobricty,, Moderation, muſt - 
needs have: a-natural cauſality for the 
hindring of theſe diſeaſes. - *Tis by Reli- 


won that men are inabled to prevent all 
u 


ch exceſſes as are prejudicial to nature; 
to- repreſs all ſuch violent tranſports of 
paſhon, Hatred , Anger , Fear. ' Sorrow, 
Envy, &c. as are in ankives very. pers 
nicious 


CLE 
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}  nicious to our bodily-health,” and by that 
violent commotion, which they are'apt 


to put the humours into, do ſometimes 
auf preſent ſickneſs, and always lay in 
us the ſeeds of future Diſeaſes. 
& 2. It doth promovere adjxvars., | pro- 
© moteall ſuch things as may moſt effeCftually 
* conduce to the improving of our health; 
by obliging us upon the account: of duty 
and conſcience , to a- careful obſervance 
of the moſt proper means to this: end : 
Keeping us within due bounds in. our 
eating , drinking , exerciſe 3 preſerving 
our minds in an equal frame of ſerenity 


and calmneſs 3 ſupporting our ſpirits with: 
contentation and chearfulneſs under e-: 


very ſtate of life 3 ſo that nothing. can 
be'more true than that of Solomor, That 


A cheerful mind doth good like a medi- Prov. 9. 


cine, and .makes a healthy countenance; 
whereas heavineſs and cares will-break- a 
mans ſpirit and make it ſtoop. 

I know there are other means to be 
made-uſe of in order to. the procuring 
of health, various kinds of Medicaments 
to be applyed by the art of Phyſick, ac- 
cording as the nature of ſeveral diſcafes 
ſhall require, which Religiondoth oblige 
a man- not to neglect : But yet this I 
think may be” truly ſaid, : That _ 

who 


22, 
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which Religion and virtue do oblige us 
unto. 


Nor' is this true only in Theory and. 


Speculation, but it hrs Hana to be fo 
upon - common. experience ,- ta-which , I 


ſhall appeal for the farther bark 
of it. What kind of perſons are thoſe 
wo wn _ ſtate of war, and 
longeſt lives? Are they not 
nerally who are moſt ſober and _— 
in their converſations, molt temperate 
as to their bodies , moſt free from. all 
kind of inordinate paſſions , fierceneſs, 
anxiety, cares as to their minds? "Tis 
faid of Moſes , that though he were ex- 
old, yet his eye was not dim, nor 
was his natural force abated. Which 
( other cauſcs ) may be aſcribed 
to thoſe eminent virtues he was endow- 
ed with, the tem of his body, and 
meekneſs of his f | That elewrs —_ 


ſciple whoſe thoug "a and writ1 


to be wholly akin up with the _ 
virtue of Love, is upon account: of this 
_ of his mind, thought to have we 
joy 
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who are moſt expert in the; profeſſion. 1 
of Phyſick, are not able to- preſcribe any. F 
Catholicon, which ſhall more effeQually |} 
operate, both by way 'of prevention and. 
cure, than the obſervance of thoſe duties 
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L + jo ed a more vigoroys old age than aty 


'the reſt: Such' a power [is-there-1n 


1 Religions though not wholly.-to. prevent 


the anfirmities of | old /age, yet ina great 
- meaſure to alleviate and; abate them. 


And. on . the other. fide,; if we- conſult-; 


© 5: -Who. are. the ;men moſt-ob- 


 noxious-to diſcaſes?. are-they not ſuch - 


_ erally as arc moſt vicious in their - 
IVES 


ries and lew =" whereby they do:\ſor: 


or, inflame-. their blood _ _ their + 
' ſpirits, as-not to-live outhalf, t days:: 
key that no.man. of; ordinary - pri» 
dence , who is. to take a Leaſe: for lives; 
will be content (if hecanwell avaid-it); 
to, chuſe ſuch a one whom he SqOTeOS) 
be vicious.and intemperate. | 4 
But theſe -things. . are. ſo obvious ita. 

common experience,” -that.I need not 
enlarge upon them : Only ;I-- would not: 
be  miſtaken;, I do not fay,that none of 


thoſe are Religious, who-/are. liable-to: | 


diſeaſes, and are taken away in their. 
Jounger..yearsz or that all ſuch are x&hi- 
ous, who: are free from diſeaſes, and 
ive .to,old age. Some. may | be naturally 
of ſo tender and: brittle a make, that c- 
very little blow will break them ; others 
of {od tqugh and ſtrong a conſtitution, as 
Y to. 


32r. 
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to: told";but againſt any bittefics and. 
aſlmlsy and yercfieſther-6f theſe to be 
aſcribed; either tothe! vices 'of *the one, 
or the virtves of: the other, but do ra- 
ther belotig 5c4hblt condition and tem- 
pet, \ which/being Httriral, and not falling 
under: the choice'/ of our Wills, is not 
1" capable of any moral* good or 
e i RIOT: ; S Won 


_ »Beſides, there-ought allowance to be 
mate -( as I aid (before )* for ſuch ex- 
empt / caſes, as- ſhall 'ſeem good to the 
providence of -God' in the gbvernment 
of -humane- affkits.” Sonje $o6d Tien 
may-/ be taket © aivay from the evil to 
come, others maybe exerciſed with di- 
{eaſes 'in their bodies for the cure of 
their- minds, 6r*to/thake their patience 
and courage exemplary to 'bthers. And 
ſome that are'; men for the main, 
may yet by their own careleſneſs in u- 
ling- the fitteſt ' riieans for .the' preſerva- 
tion of their health, -expoſe themſelves to 
fickneſs norte 6f Which can be any 
prejudice to the thing I have been pre 
ving. This' being that which T aft 
that ſo far as the infirmities of 'our 1a- 
tural tempers are capable of remedy by 
any*thing m our power , It is the ob- 
| vs 2:1 ek. ſoryance 
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ſervance of the duties of Religion, that 


doth for the "moſt part” and- generally 


prove the molt eftequal means to this 
urpoſe. Which' is all 'I jy” ſay to 


P 
the firſt thing I propoſed to. k to, 
concerning the hea health of our bodies 
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CHAP. 1I, 


How. Religion | conduces to the hap- 
ineſs of the outward man, in 
reſpec of Liberty, Safety, and 
Ouet.” | 


Econdly, Religion is the -moſt proper 
means to procure our external ſafety, 
liberty, quiet. 
By / ety, I mean a freedom from thoſe 
common dangers and miſchiefs which o- 
thers are expoſed to, 

By hberty, the being at our own diſ- 
poſal, and not under bondage, reſtraint, 
impriſonment. | 

By quict, an exemption from thoſe ma- 
ny moleſ{tations and trpubles by reaſon 
of diſappointments, enmity, contentions, 
whereby the conditions of ſome men are 
rendered very burdenſome and uncom- 
fortable. 

I put theſe things together , becauſe of 
their near affinity to one another. 

Now Religion is both the oral and 
the atural cauſc of theſe things. 

I. 'Tis 
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1. 'Tis the oral cauſe of them, upon 
account of that divine protettion and 
aſſiſtance, which the light of nature will 
aſſure us we are entituled unto in the do- 
ing of our duties; befides:the many-aſfer- 
tions ana promiſes m': Scripture to this 
purpoſe ; of being protefted in-our ways, 
and ſecured in times of danger. If you will ;c,... ,; 
keep my ſtatutes, ye ſhall dwell in the land 
in ſafety. Whoſo hearkeneth to me, ſhall Prov.1.;;. 
dwell ſaftly, and ſhall be quiet from the 
fear of evil, There ſhall no evil happen to p,, . ., 
the juſt, but the wicked ſhall be filled with 
miſchief. The Lord delivers the righteous yc,1.,, \- 
out of all their troubles. When a mans ways 
eaſe the Lord, he will make his enemies to 
be at peace with him. 

2. 'Tis the natural cauſe of theſe ble(- 
fings, by preventing or removing all ſuch 
_—_ whereby the contrary evils are 
occalioned. The moſt uſual and general 
cauſe of mens ſufferings, is from .the neg- 
lect of their duty, and the violations 
of law; they are obnoxious to the pu- 
niſhments of baniſhment, impriſonment, 
loſs of g or of life, upon the account 
of ſome illegal irreligious as, murder, 
theft, ſeditton, injuring of others, need- 
leſs eontentions, medling in other mens 
affairs where they are not concerned, Tis 

E3 ob- 


obſervable, that in. the legal-form of in- 
diting men forcrimes, our Law doth aſcribe 
their guilt to their want. of Religion, their 
not having the: :ftar. of God before their 
ezes, : which -doth'.:diſpole them to com- 
mit: ſuch -acts: as makes them; obnoxious 
to legal puniſhment, Now nothing can 
ſo effectually prevent ſuch things as Re- 
ligion. This will teach men to obey laws, 
and: ſubmit to government : This will 
keep them within 'the bounds of their 
duty, -both towards'God and man : This 
will remove all thoſe dividing principles, 
of ſelfiſhneſs , and pride, and covetoul- 
neſs: It will teach them charity and meek- 
neſs and forbearance,, to ſtudy publick 
peace and common good, to be generous 
and large in their well-wrſhing and their 
well-doing: Which are the moſt proper 
means to provide for our own quiet and 
ſafety. | 

And the truth of this may be evident 
likewiſe from 'common experience; by 
which it will appear, that for. the gene- 
ral, no kindof men-do enjoy ſo much ex- 
ternal peace-and- freedom and ſafety, as 
thoſe that are truly religious. The Apoſie 
ſeems to appeal to that common '/notion 
in the minds of all men concerning the 
dafety belonging to innocence, when he 

- puts 
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puts it by way of queſtion, whe, js be that 
will harus you, if you be fallowers of that 
which is gaod? Implying; that 'tisa thing 
generally known and taken notice of, that 
there is a kind of natural.reverence and 
awe amongſt the woxit of -men, towards 

ſuch as are innocent and virtuous. 

And 'on the other fide no then do-1n- 
cur ſo many hazards, moleſtations, con- 
tentions; as thoſe that are yicious 3 what 
from their yiolations of law, their need- 
1c6 provocations: of thoſe they converſe 
with, being ſcarce ever free from dagger 
and trouble 3 which the Wiſe-may ſeems 
to appeal to, as a thing eyident from ex- 
0m eas eo queſiqgy which 

propoles : Who hath wo £ who Path: for- | 

pn gow hath contentions £ who io gs 7%. 
beblings* who hath wounds without cauſe ? 
who bath redneſs of eyes? "T's particu- 
lanly fpaken .of the drunkard , but 'tis 
EFI—y txue ,of other vices like- 


< Ee 
Thege ,is one objection that lycs- yery 
ogbvigus againſt what have beenpraving 3 
and that 1s ;from thoſe Scriptures where 
tis ſaid; that whoever will hive godly ie: 
(Chriſt Jeſus, muſs jufſer perſecyticn , and 
hat the morlg ſbold hete them; beſides 
what. may: be allongos! from common expe-, 
| 4 
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"rience to this''purpoſe , concerning the 
ſufferings of ſome that are good men. 

To this two things may be ſaid by way 
of anſwer. 

-x. Every thing is not perſecution for 
Religion, which men may be. apt to ſtyle 
ſo. Some perſons who for the main may 
be*truly religious, may yet by their own 
follies and imprudence, expoſe themſelves 
to needleſs ſufferings. And in ſuch caſes, 
Religion is not to be charged as being 
the cauſe of their ſuffering, but their de- 
fe& in 1t, and miſtakes abour it. 

2. There may be (as was ſaid before) 
ſome exempt caſes from the general rule, 
and ſuch muſt thoſe be granted to be, 
which concern times of perſecution;when 

* Religion will be fo far from prote&- 
ing a man, that it will rather expoſe him 
to danger and ſufferings. And ſuch were 
thoſe primitive times to which theſe Scrip- 
tres do refer, when it ſeemed good to 
divine providence, to make uſe of this 
as one means for the propagating of Chri- 
ſhanity in the word namely, by the ſuf- 
fering of thoſe that profeſſed it. And in 
ſuch caſes, when men are perſecuted pro- 
perly upon the account of Religion, God 
doth uſually compenſate their outward 
ſufferings with ſome inward advan age, 
v33D71 up- 
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ſupplying them with fuch patience and 


' courage, as will ſupport them with 
and comfort in tht ſaſbering for f oc 
which is good. But then it muſt withall 
be granted, that theſe Scriptures are nat 
equally applicable to ſach other times and 
places, when and where the true Religi- 
on is publickly profeſſed and encouraged, 
when Kings are nurſing fathers,and Queens 
murſing mothers to the Church 3 becauſe 
in ſuch times and places, the profeſſion 
of Religion will be ſo far from hindring, 
that it will rather promote a mans ſecu- 

lar advantage. | 
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CH AP, IV. 
How Religion conduces | to the hap. 


C1 


 Pineſs of the "outward man in 
reſpe# of Riches, 


ted, that the word Rzches is capable of 
a twofold ſenſe, 


Abſolute, 
4 Roe 7Ve; 


| T. In the more abſolute ſenſe, it may 
be defin'd to confiſt in ſuch a meaſure of 
eſtate as may be ſufficient for a mans oc- 
eafjons and conveniencies; when his poſ- 
ſeſſions are ſo proportioned, as may Euly 
anſwer all the neceſſities of his condition, 
and afford him a comfortable ſubſiſtence; 
according to his - quality, the ftation 


wheres , 
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wherein he 1s m_ In which ſenſe ys 
' of all ranks and+ degrees are capable | 
being rich. A Husbandman, or an ordi- 
nary Tradeſman may be as truly ftyled a 
rich man, as he that is a Gentleman; or 
a Lord, or a King. Though perhaps whar 
theſe can very well afford to fling away 
upon their diverſions, be more ' than all 
the eſtate and poſſeſſions which the other 
can; pretend to. And upon this ground 
it is, that all, men will grant, one -perſog 
to be as truly: /zberal 1n gvving but n pex+ 
29, 'Or a: mite, as another -in giving 
a inmdred pounds , becauſe theſe thi 
are to be meaſured by the different.con- 
ditions of 'the givers: And :a man may as 
well be rich with a 7:tle, 'as bberal wath 
a little. ® -fc1 
2. In the more relative ſenſe, Riches 
may be deſcribed to confiſtin the. having 
of large Poſlefſions, when a mans Eftace 
and Reveme is of fuch a proportion as 
. 8 commonly eftecmed \Great , whether 
with relation'to the generality of other 
men, andi\ſo'only thoſe at 'the upper end 
of the world are le -of bemgicount- 
ed rich; orlſe with weſpett to others 'of 
the ſame:rank and -order, :and fo all ſuch 
are icounted gich , who .do in'their poſ- 
ſethions 'exceed'the common fort of —_ 
þ tnat 
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that are of the ſame rank with them ; this 
kind of wealth confiſting properly 11i com- 
pariſon: There being not any one deter- 
minate fum, or proportion of revenue; 
to which the name of riches may be ap- 

ropriated, but that it may be as much 
hoo the occaſions of ſome perſons, as it 
above the condition of others who yet 
live plentifully. 


 .._ Now the firſt of theſe is the only yon 
one 


per notion of Riches , becauſe this 

1s le to the chief end of wealth, 
Which is to free us from wantand neceſh- 
y And the other may be rather 
t eſh- 
ons, the meer ——_ of which cannot 
denominate one a. truly rich man for this 
plam reaſon; becauſe though ſuch poſleſſi- 
ons be in themſelves great, yet they may 


being proprictour of great 


not be ſufficient to free the owner of them | 


from want and poverty, whether in re- 
ſpe& to his real or imaginary occaſions 

r more: And that is not Riches which 
cannot free a man from being poor. And 
want of neceſſarics, is as truly poverty 
in him that hath much, as in him that 
hath but a little. He that in any one con- 
dition of life, hath enough to anſwer all 
his conveniences, ſuch a man is more truly 


| rich than he whoſe revenue is a thouſand 


times 
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led, | 
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times greater; if it be not equal either 'to 
his occaſions, or to his mind. vote! 

| Naw when it is ſaid, that- Religion is 
the cauſe of Riches, the meaning of this 
cannot reaſonably be underſtood of Rithes 
in the ſecond ſenſe, as if. he- that were 
religious ſhould be thereby advanced to 
the greateſt poſſeſſions that any man elſe 


' doth enjoy, from the condition of a Pea- 


fant or a Tradeſman to that of a Prince. 
Becauſe this would no more-confiſt with 
thoſe ſeveral degrees and ſubordinations 
required to the order of the Univerſe, 
than it would far every common Souldier 
to be a General, or every private man to be 
a King. But the meaning of this propoſiti- 
on muſt be, that Religion will be a means 
to ſupply a man with ſuch a ſufficiency -as 
may denominate him rich ; and to free 
him from ſuch neceſſities, whether real 
or 1mag1nary, as others of his rank and 
ſtation are liable unto. 

So that by what hath been ſaid, it may 
appear, 'that the true notion of -Riches 
_ comprehend under it theſe two 
things. | 

op) ſufficiency for a mans occa 
and conveniencies _ 

2. An acquieſcence of mind, in ſo much 
as 1 1n it ſelf really ſufficient, and Wa 
wW 
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notion, but" the moſt proper ſenſe of the 
word Rivbes, wherein all mankind have 
agreed, may-be 'made very evident. 
- Concerning the ht of theſe there can 
be no colowr of doubt. All the ſeruple 
will be concerning the 'ſecoza; Whether 
that' be' neceſlary to make 'a man rich, 
And to this the Philoſophers do generally 
atteſt. Ariſtotle in particular, doth affirm 
that the true nature of Riches doth con- 
{it in the contented uſe and enjoyment 
of the things we have, rather than in the 
| oh00 rien Thoſe that out of pe- 
mariouſnes <afh' ſcarce afford: themſelves 
the ordinary conveniences of life out of 


their largepoſſeſſions,have been always ac- 


eounmted poor ; nay, he that cannot uſeand 
enjoy the things he doth-.poſſels, may 
upon this account” be fajd to be of all 
others the' moſt indigent, becauſe ſuch a 
one doth truly want the things he hath, 
as well as thoſe he hath not. 

That man who 1s not content with what 
I'm it {df ſufficient for his condition, 
neither is rich, nor ever will be ſo ; 'be- 
cauſe there can be no other real limits 
*o his deſires, but that of faſſiciency: 

what- 
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will appear to be ſo, ſuppoſing a man to 


 _ 
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is 15 not a meer fancy or | 
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'}F whatever is beyond this, bemg bound- 
\ | lefand infinite, And though men may” 
leaſe themſthves with an imagination, that 
1f they had but ſuch an additionto their -: ;-- 
Fſlines, they ſhould then think they had 
_— ; yet that is but a mett imbginati-' 

ori; there being no real cauſe, why they 
ſhould be more ſatigfied then, than they 

are now. | Me ep 
. He that is in ſuch a condition as doth .:- : 
place him above contempt , and below 

envy, cannot by any enlargement of hes 
fortune be made really more rich, or mote 
happy than he is. And he is hot a wiſe 

man, if he do not think fo; mor is he in 

this eaather wiſe -or worthy if he beſo far 
ſoficitous a5 to part with his liberty, 
though it be but in ſome little ſervilities 

for the enicreaſing of his Eftate. - 

Theſe things being premiſed, it may be 

made very evident, that the defipn of 

being truly rich, that is, of having _— 

and being contented, will be moſt effe- 
ctually promored by. Religion 3 and that 

both Morally and Natural. 

1. Morally, upon which account this is 

by the Philoſophers owned to be one'of 

the rewards belonging to virtue ; good 

men only having a Moral title to weatth 

upon accotint of fitneſs and deſert. There 
are 


6a 


« 
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are many aſſertions and promiſes in Scrip- 
ture. to this purpoſe, of being a ers 
in our ſtores and labours, S js that 


Plal.34- 10 PE ſet our hands unto, of lacking nothing ; 


Prov.3. 16 
6-7. 8,18. 
8. 21, 


that is good for ns. "Tis this thatmult intitle 
us to the bl of God,: and 'tis the 
bleſſeng of. Gad that maketh rich. Solo- 
mor ſpeaking of Religion under the name 
of Wiſdow, faith, that in her left hand 
are riches, durable riches, that ſhe cauſes 
thoſe that love her to inherit ſubſtance, 
and doth fil} their treaſures, And the 
Apoſtle tells us, that Godlineſs hath the 
promiſes of this life. 

2. Religion is a #atxral cauſe of riches, 
with reference to thoſe two chief ingre- 
dients required to -ſuch a ſtate; namely; 
the ſupplying of us with a plentiful ſaſh 
ciency as to. our poſſeſſions, and a fatis- 
faftion as to our minds. 

I. A ſufficiency as to our eſtates and 
poſſeſſions. ..There are but theſe two ways 
that can contribute to the improving of 
mens poſſeſſions, namely, the Art of get- 
ting and of keepivg. Now Religion is an 
advantage to men in both theſe reſpects. 
Nothing can be more evident than that | 
there are many virtues which upon theſe . | 
accounts have a natural tendency to the 
increaling of mens eſtates as diligence in 


our 
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our callings, The diligent hand maketh 
rich ; heedfulneſs to improve all firting 
opportunities, of providing for our ſelves 
and . families, being provident in our 
expences, keeping within the bounds of 
our income, not running out into need- 
les debts : In brief, all the lhwfut arts 
of gain and good husbandry, as to the 
exerciſe of them, are founded in the 
virtues which Religion teaches. 

On the contrary it 1s plain, that there 
are many kind of fins which have a di- 
re&t natural efficacy for the irmpoveriſh- 
ing of men: As all kind of ſenſuality, 
and voluptuouſneſs, idleneſs, prodigality, 
pride, envy, revenge, ec. of all which 
may be ſaid what Solomon ſays of one 
of them, that they bring a man to #4 
morſel of bread, and clothe him with 
rags. | 

2. And as for the ſecond requiſite to 
riches, ſatisfaftion of mind with our. con- 
ditions, and a free uſe of the things we 
enjoy. This is the property of Religion, 
that 1t can enable a man to be content 
with his eſtate, and to live comfortably 
without ſuch things as others know not 
how to want. And the ability of being 
content with a little, may be' much more 
truely called riches, than the having of 

Z much, 
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much, without being ſatisfied therewith. 
Tis better to be in health with a mo- 
derate appetite, than to be continually 
eating and drinking under the diſeaſe of 
a voracious appetite or a Dropfie ; And 
in this ſenſe, A little that the righteous 


26. hath, is better than great riches of the 


angodly. 
But this may appear likewiſe from ex- 


tence. Let any man impartially con- 
er, what kind of perſons thoſe are a- 


mongſt the generality of men , who in 


their ſeveral degrees and orders are count- 
ed moſt able, and moſt wealthy, and it 
will appear that they are ſuch as are 
moſt Grious in the matter of Religion, 
moſt diligent in their callings, moſt juſt 


.and honeſt in their dealings, moſt regu- 


lar and ſober in their converſations, moſt 
liberal towards any good work ; upon 
which account it is, that ſuch places, 


where men have the opportunity of be- 
ing inſtrufted in, and excited to the Du- 


ties of Religion, do thereupon thrive and 
flouriſh moſt; it being one property of 
Religion to civilize men, and make 

more inquiſitive in learning, and 
more diligent in praiſing their ſeveral 
profeſſions. 


And 
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And as for contentment of mind, this 
being in it (elf a virtue as well as apri- 
vil g, it 1s not to be attained but ups 
on the account of Religionz.nor are there 
any that enjoy it, but ugh as are true- 
ly virtuous, | | 
. There are ſeveral objefhons that may 
be made againſt what I have been pro- 
ving, but all of theni capable of a plain 
and ſatisfactory ſolution. 
. TI. There are ſomekind of virtues that 
ſeem to have a contrary tendency; as 
charity to thoſe that want, bounty and 
liberality to any good work, which in | 
Ariſtotles jadgment is ſcarce conſiſtent Ztbic. 146. 
with growing rich. _ | $.a% 

By that ſaying of Ariſtotle , may be 
meant Tiches in the ſecond ſenſe, as it 
denotes large poſſeſſions, which this vir- 
tye of liberality doth not naturally pro- 
mote; but it may very well conſiſt with 
riches in the firſt and moſt proper notion 
of it, as itdenotes ſufficiency for our oc- 
caſions 3 and the ability of contributing 
in ſome proportion, towards any worthy 
and charitable work, 1s in the eſteem of®- 
every ggod man one of thoſe occaſions 
and conveniencies required to ſuch a ſuf- 
ficiency, and cannot any more be a pre- 
judice to it, than it would be for a 

Z 3 man 
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man to lay up ſome part of his wealth 
in the ſafeſt place, to lend it outupon 
the beft interelt, -to part with it for the 
purchaſe of th&4ame favour and aſſiſtance 
from others 'iivithe like exigencies 3 to 
lay it out upon his pleaſure, with reſpect 
to. that inward comfort and fatisfation, 
which doth accompany the conſcience of 
doing ' worthy things. And beſides all 
this, experience will aflure us, that there 
is a ſecret bleſſing which doth for the 
moſt part accompany ſuch afions; ſo that 
men mu the richer and not the poorer 
for them : And they that in this kind ſow 
bountifully, do very often , even in this 


' world, reap bountifully. 


' 2. There are ſome kind of vices that 
ſeem to have, a tendency to the enrich- 
ing of men , as frand, extortion, ſordid- 
eſs, all kind of unlawful ways of get- 
ting and keeping an eſtate. But to this 
it may be ſaid, 

I. Theſe vices may tend to the encrea- 
ſing of mens poſleſlions, but not to the 
ciaking of them truely rich: and 'tis a 


*plam argument that ſuch perſons do not 


think themſelves to have a ſufficiency, 
who can apply themſelves to ſuch wretch- 
ed courſcs for the getting of more. 


2. 'Tis 
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. 2. *Tis commonly feen upon 'experi- 

ence, that there is a ſecret curſe attends 

ſuch pradtiſes, a canker that eats intoſuch 

gain, a hole in the bottom of the bag, 

by which it mage dreins out and 

waſts away. As the Partridg ſitteth ypont Jer. 17. 

eegs and hatcheth them not, ſo he that "0 

getteth riches, and not by right, ſhall 

leave them in the midſt of his days, and 

at the end ſhall be a fool. As that filly 

bird doth ſometimes take much needleſs 

care and pains, in fitting'upon and- che- 

riſhing ſubventaneous Ry » fuch ascan 

never be fruitful, which ( as Naturalifts 

obſerve ). that creature . 1s very ſubject 

unto, or as the fecund eggs of that bird 

being laid upon the ground, are many 

times trod upon by paſlangers or wild 

beaſts, after it hath beſtowed much -pains 

for-the hatching of them: So are the 

wicked deſigns of gain often diſappoint- 

ed in the Embryo; and the contrivers of 

them, inſtead of approving themſelves to 

be more wiſe and ſubtile men than others, 

do appear at laſt to be fools. He that 

will carefully obſerve the uſual courſe of 

things in the world, may from his own - 

experience find inſtances enough, to con- 

firm thoſe ſayings of the wiſe man; There p,gy. xr. 

# that ſcattereth, and yet increaſeth, and 24s 
= 2 there 
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there is that withholdeth more than is 
cap. 13. tt > but it tendeth to poverty. Wealth 
11, 22. gotten by vainity ſhall be diminiſhed. The 
' wealth of the ſinner is laid wy for the 
cap. 22. juſt, Fe that oppreſſeth the poor to in 
" " creaſe his riches, fhall any cw to want. 
tap. 28.8. He that by unjuſt gain aſeth his ſub- 
flare, ſhall gather it for him that will 
pity 'the poor. | 
© 3. There are ſome men that are 
poor. And *tis faid that God hath cho- 
Jam- 2: 5- [224 the poor of this world, to receive the 
Goſpel and to be rich in faith. To this 

it may be ſaid, 

1. The providence of God may ſo or- 
der it ſometimes, as to reduce g men 
to great exigencies, to wander up and 
down in ſheepshins and goatskins , being 
aeftitute, = tormented. But then 
theſe are ſuch particular exempt caſes, as 
are not ſuitableto the moſt uſual and gene- 
ral courſe of things. And befides, ſuch 
as are good men, may ſometimes be de- 
fettive 1n ſeveral of thoſe duties which 
Religion doth oblige them to, diligence, 
cautzon, &c. And the poyerty of ſucti 
may juſtly be aſcribed to their defe& in 
Religion. 53 | 
'* 2. As for that Scripture that God hath 
choſen the poor in this world, It is not | 

EET to 
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to be underſtood in the more abſolute 
ſenſe, for ſuch as want neceſſaries, becauſe 
'tis plain from other Texts, that though 
ſome of ghe primitive believers, were by 
reaſon of the perſecution of thoſe times 
reduced to great exigencies ; yet the ge- 
nerality of the reſt were very liberal in 
their conttibutiotis towards them. But 
it muſt be' undetſtood in the relative 
ſenſe , concerning ſuch as might be ſty- 
led comparatively poor, ( 2.e. ) ſuch as 
are of a lower rank and meaner condi- 
tion than others , and conſequently had 
leſs temptation to corrupt and ſeduce 
them, than thoſe that did moxe abound 
n theſe earthly things. 
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CHAP. V, 
How Religion. conduces to the hap- 
'pineſs of _ the outward man in 
: reſpe&} of Pleaſure ; or the chear- 
ful - enjoyment of outward bleſ- 
- ſengs. 

Uurthly, Religion is the moſt proper 
-, means to promote the intereſt. of 

Pleaſure. | 
In the handling of this, I ſhall firſt en- 
deavour to ſtate the true nature of Plea- 
ſure, and to ſhew what is the moſt pro- 
per notion of it. Now Pleaſure doth con- 
fiſt in that ſatisfaction which we receive 
in the uſe and enjoyment of the things 
we poſſeſs. It is founded in a ſuitableneſs 
and congruity betwixt the faculty and 
the objed. Thoſe are called pleaſant taſtes 
and ſmells, which are apt to excite ſuch 
a gentle motion as 1s agreeable to the 
nerves appointed for thoſe funCtions. Now 
it cannot be denied, þbut that beaſts and 
inſets may be ſaid to be capable of plea- 
ſure proper to their kind, as well as zrer. 
{OE Only 
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Only this muſt withall be: granted, that 
the, more noble and the more capacious 
the faculties and the objects are, the great- 
er will the delights be that flow from 
the union of them. Upon which account ' 
all intellectual delights, do far exceed thoſe 
that are ſenſual; and amongſt perſons that 
_ arecapable of intelleGual pleaſures, their 
enjoyments muſt be greateſt, whoſe fa- 
culties are moſt enlarged and moſt vigo- 
rous. *Tis true indeed, men of vitiated 
and depraved faculties, though they are 
thereby diſabled for paſſing a true judg- 
mentupon the nature of things, being apt 
to miſtake ſowre far ſweet 5:yet- will it 
not thence follow, that they: are incapa- 
ble of pleaſure : They may have ſuch pe- 
culiar kinds of guſts, as will beable to find 
a ſatisfaction nt. {weetneſs in ſuch things as 
appear nauſeous and loathſome to others. 
And 'tis the congruity of things that- 1s 
the foundation of pleaſure. 'Byt then ſuch 
perſons are beholding to their ignorance 
and their deluſion , to the diſtemper of 
their faculties, for their reliſh of theſe 
things. None © but thoſe that are foohſb 
and deceived, and under the ſervitude of 
aivers luſts, devoting themſelves to ſuch x;,,,, . 
kind of things for pleaſurcs. Suppoſing 
a man to have ſound healthy — 
gy 7 uch 
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ſuch an one will be able to find any 
true fatisfaQtion and complacence, but on- 


ly in thoſe things which have in them a 
natural efs and reftitude. They tnuſt 
be objeds that havein them a ſuit- 


ableneſs to regular faculties, 

This being premiſed by way of expli- 
cation, I ſhall proceed to prove, That Re- 
ligion is the moſt proper means for the 


promotingof this intereſt ; and this itdoth 
Morall 
4 Natwaly. 


rt. Moralh : as it is one of the rewards 
belonging to virtue, which alone upon its 
own account doth deſerve all ſuch advan- 
tages, as may render its condition pleaſant 

and comfortable in this world. 
_ Befides the ſeveral affertions __ 
miſes in Scripture to this purpoſe. Prov. 
_ 3.17, ſpeaking of Religion under the name 
of Wi Som, is (aid , that ber ways are 
ways of pleaſartneſs. The Je of it is 
Mar. 11-eafie , xeurls , gracious and ſweet, and the 
Joh. 23. Imrden light. The commandments of it 
Gal. 5. 22, #0f grievous, The owe of it are love, and 
joy, ard peace. The duties of Religion 
are in ſeveral places of Scripture com- 
| pared 
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<p to muſick and to feaſting ; and are 
aid to be ſweeter than the honey and the 
honey-comb. T delight to do thy will, O 
»y Cod, Pal. 40. 8. 

...2. Religionisthe Natwral cauſeof Plea- 
ſure. Which I ſhall endeavour to make 
out by Reaſon and Experience. 

1. By Reaſon; Religion hath a zatz- 
ral efficacy in promoting the intereſt of 
pleaſure, teaching a man a chearful libe- 
ral ufe of the things he enjoys 3 how to 
make his ſoul enjoy good in his labour; 
how to ſweeten and allay all the difficul- 
ties and troubles of this life. Nor doth it 
reſtrain men from any ſuch ſenſible plea- 
ſures, as are agreeable to reaſon, or our 
true intereſts. It only prohibits miſtakes 
and exceſſes about them, teaches us ſo to 
regulate our ſelves in the uſe of them, 
that they may truly deſerve the name of 
Pleaſure z how to provide againſt that 
natural emptineſs and vanity, which there 
is 1n all ſuch things, whereby they are apt 
quickly to fatiate and weary us; and up- 
on this account it may be ſaid to promote 
_ than hinder the intereſt of Plea- 
ure. 

As for the Pleaſures of the Appetite, 
theſe abide no longer than till the neceſſi- 
ties and conveniencies of nature are ſa- 

| | | tished 5 
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tisfied ; and ſo 'far Religion doth allow 

of them. When our hunger :and thirſt 

1s well appeaſed, all that follows after is 

but a faint kind of pleaſure, if it be not 

; ag to be ſtyled ſatiety and a bur- 
En. 

As for thoſe kind of things, which we 
call by the name of ſports and diverſions, 
Religion doth likewiſe admit of a mode- 
rate uſe of theſe 5 and what is beyond 

ſuch a moderateuſe, dothrather tire men, 
than recreate them: It being as much the 
property of ſuch things, to a weary man 
when he is- once ſufficiently refreſhed by 
them, as it-is to refreſh him when he 1s 

wearied by other things. 
'We read indeed of 1 pleaſures of (wm 3 
but beſides that they are of a baſer and 
rofſer-kind, *tis ſaid alſo, that they are 
4 for a ſeaſon, but for a moment, and 
the end of them is heavineſs. The ways 
of fin 'may ſcem broad and pleaſant, but 
they lead down to death, and take hold 
Pro. 5'5- of hell, There are ſome vices that ſeem 
” 20. 15, {weet to, the'palate, but do after fill the 
month with gravel. There are ſeveral ins 
which have very ſpecious and tempting 
appearances, which yet upon trial do 
bite like a ſerpent, and ſting like an aa- 

23 32: ger, | | 
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- 'By what hath been faid, it appears, that 
Religion is a natural cauſe of promoting 
theſe. ſenſible pleaſures; beſides, that it 
affords delights incomparably beyond all 
theſe corporeal things, ſuch as thoſe who 
are ſtrangers to Religion cannot under- 
ſtand, and domot intermedale with. 

; 2. But beſides the Reaſons to this pur- 
poſe, it may appear likwiſe from Expe- 
rience, that the great pleaſure 'of mens 
lives is from the goodneſs of them; ſuch 
only being —_— of a free and liberal 
enjoyment of what they poſſeſs, who 
know how to regulate themſelves in the 
fruition of them, to avoid extremities on 
either hand, to prevent thoſe mixtures 
of guilt and fear, which will imbitter all 


' their enjoyments. Such' perſons only who 


have good conſciences being capable of 
having a continual feaſt. | 
The great objection againſt this will 
be, from the difficulty of the duties of 
mortification, repentance, felf-denial, ta- 
king up the croſs, &c. All which do im- 
ply in themarepugnancy to our natures, 
and conſequently an inconſiſtency with 
pleaſure. | 
For anſwer to this it muſt be obſerved, 
That difficulty doth properly ariſe from 
a diſproportion betwixt the power and 
the 
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the work 3 as when a perſon of little 
ſtrength is put to- carry a great burden, 
when one of a mean capacity is put to 
anſwer an hard queſtion in learning. Now 
ſuppoſing men. to retain their vitious ha- 
bits, it muſt be #294; to be as difficult 
for ſuch to perform the duties of Religi- 
on, or to forbear the afts of ſin, as for a 
lame and impotent man to run, or for a 
man under a violent Feaver to be reſtrain- 
ed fromdrinking. But ſuppoſe theſe men 
cured of -theſe maladies, and their facul- 
ties to be rectified, then all this diſpro- 
portion and unſuitableneſs- will vaniſh 


and thoſe things will become eafie and: 


delightful, which were before very diffi- 
cult and unpleaſant. Now it is the pro- 
perty of Religion, that it changes the na- 
tures of men, making them ew creatures. 
It puts off the old man, which is corrupt 
according to deceitful luſts, and puts on 
the new man, which after God is created 
in righteouſneſ? and true holineſs. It re- 
moves our vitious habits, and endows the 
mind with other kind of inclinationsand 
abilities. And __ there ſhould be 
ſome difficulties in the very pailage fron 
one ſtate to another, yet this ought not 
to be objefted as a prejudice againſt Re- 

, I1gionz 
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ligion; becauſe there are far greater dif- 
ficulties and pains to be undergone in 
the ſervice and drudgery of impetuous 
laſts. The trouble of being cured, is 
not ſo 'great as that of being lick 3 nor 
is the trouble of being ſober compara- 
ble to that of being debauched and in- 
temperate. That godly ſorrow which 
is required as one of the firſt aQts in 
the change of our condition, 1s always 
accompanied with ſecret pleaſure: And 
as it is ſaid of wicked men, that in the 
midſt of laughter their heart 3s ſorrow- 
ful; ſo may it be ſaid of good zrer, that 
in the midſt of their ſorrow their heart 
# joyful. And when the conditions of 
men are once changed, when they are 
paſſed over to another ſtate, it will then 
prove as eaſie to them to obſerve the 
duties of Religion, as it was before 
to follow their own finful inclinations. 
An evil tree dothnot more naturally bri 
forth. evil fruit, than a good tree dot 
bring forth good fruit. 
As for that moroſeneſs and ſowre- 
neſs of carriage which ſome men, who 
retend to Religion, are noted for ; 
his is not juſtly to be aſcribed to 
their Religion , but to. their want of 
It. 
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it : Joy and chearfulneſs being not on- 
ly a priviledg, but a duty which Re- 
ligion doth oblige men to, whereby 
they are to adorn their profeſſion, and 
win over others to a love of it. 
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CHAP. VL 


How Religion conduces to our Hos 
nour and Reputation. 


Tfthly, for the intereſt of Hozour and 

Reputation. This is one of the great- 
eſt bleſſings which this world can afford, 
much to be preferred before Riches or 
Pleaſures, or Life it ſelf, 4 good name 3s 
rather to be choſen than great riches, and yroy;22.1 
loving favour rather than ſilver and gold. 
One that is a generous virtuous . man 
will chuſe to dye, rather than do any 
thing that may expoſe him to infamy. 
St, Paul was of this mind; It were better 
for me to dye, than that any ſhould make 1 Cor. g; 
my glorying void. And becaule it is a 
thing of ſo great excellency, therefore 
we do pay it, as the beſt ſervice we can 
do, to God, and to his Deputies, Ma- 
viſtrates and Parents. 'Tis by ' this that 
we are rendred uſeful and acceptable to 
others. And beſides the advantage we 
have by it while we live; 'tis. one. of 
thoſe thingsthat will abide after us, when 


we are gone out of the world ; and for 
| Aa that 
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that reaſon a ſpecial regard is to be had 


' toit. And the more wiſe and virtuous 


any man is, the more care will he take 
to tranſmit a grateful memory of himſelf 
to future times 3. and fince he muſt be 
ſpoken of afterhis departure, to take care 
ae he be well-ſpoken of, that his name 
may. be asa precious oyntment, leavin 
a perfume behind it, that men may riſe 
up at the mention of it and call him bleſ- 
ſed. Nor can any man deſpiſe honour, 
but he that doth either deſpair of it, or 
reſolve againſt doing any thing that may 
deſerve it. | 

Now honour is properly the eſteem and 
good opinion which men have concern- 
ing the perſon or the aQtions of another, 
together with ſuch external expreſſions of 
pect as are ſuitable thereunto. 

And Iſhall make it appear, that this 
kind of happineſs doth depend upon Re- 
ligion; both | | 


1 Moralhy, 
C Naturally. 


1. Morally. Nothing being more ge- 
nerally agreed uponamongſt all the Phi 
loſophers, than that honour is the pecu- 
har reward of virtue, and doth not pro- 


perly 
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perly belong to any thing elſe. And that 
ſhame is the proper reward of vice, nor 
can it belong to any thing elle. | 
The Scripture is very copious in ex- 

refſions to this purpoſe. Such as are re- 
igious, are ſtyled the excellent of the earth, _ 
Pſal. _- 3. _ faid to be. more excellent ©P-"2: 
than their neighbours. Prov. 17. 27. They peat. 52 
are Gods gow treaſure, the dearly & = = 
loved of his ſoul. He ſets apart the man Exod, 19. 
that is godly for himſelf. Though ſuch ,,.. .. 7 
perſons may be but low in their outward pal. 4 34 
condition; being put to wander np and 
down in ſheep-shins and goat-skins, being 
deſtitute,- affliFed, tormented, ſeeking for 

refuge in deſarts and mountains, in dens 

and caves of the earth; yet are they, upon 

the account of Religion, of ſuch an ex- 

cellent value, that in the judgment of the 

Holy Ghoſ#, the world is not worthy of 

them, Heb. 11.37, 38. & 

The Wiſe-man ſpeaking of Religion, 

faith, that- it ſhall be an ornament of grace Prov. tigl 
to thy head, and as a chain about thy neck, Cay«4-8, 
Exalt her, and ſhe ſhall promote thee; and ” 
bring thee to honour. She ſhall give to thy 

head an ornament of grace, and a Crown 

of glory. God hath engaged himſelf by 
promiſe to thoſe my that are religt- 9, qo, 
Qus; that he wil/ ſet then above other na= = «11 

Aa 2 tions 5 
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 _ tions; they ſhall be made the head and not 
mo the tail. Yi will honour thoſe that honour 
Joh-12:25 þjzz, And certainly, he who is the King 
of Kings, muſt needs be the fountain of 
honour, and be able to diſpoſe of it as he 
pleaſes. 
And on the other ſ{ide,Shame is in Scrp- 
. :ture faid to be the proper reward and 
conſequent of ſin,” eſpecially in the Wri- 
' tings of David and Solomor. Religion 
$ {iyled by the name of wiſdom, and Sin 
by the name of folly. And the Wiſe-man 
having ſaid, Prov. 3.35, that the wiſe ſhall 
inherit glory, 'tis added, but ſhame ſhall 
be the promotion of fools: It ſhall be their 
promotion ; the utmoſt that ſuch perſons 
ſhall ever. attain to, will be but diſgrace z 
when they are. exalted and lifted up, it 
ſhall prove to their diſparagement , to 
make their ſhame more conſpicuous. And 
Prov. 13. 5. 'tis ſaid, A wicked man is 
loathſome, and cometh to ſhame. The word 
tranſlated /oathſome, properly denotes ſuch 
kind of perſons to be as nauſeous and of- 
fenſive to the judgments of others, asthe 
moſt loathſome unfavory things are to 
theirtaſts or ſmells. They are ſtyled by the 
name of Wolves and Bears,Swine, Dogs.and 
Vipers, thingsboth hurtful and hateful. 
Men that are truely virtuous, have a re- 
VETcnce 
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verence paid them by all that know them. 
And on the other fide, viciovs men are 
deſpiſed. Not but that wicked perſons 
may be inwardly honoured, by ſuch as 
do not know them to be wicked 3 and 
on the -other ſide, thoſe that are good, 
may by others be eſteemed and uſed, as 
being the rubbiſh and off-ſcouring of. all 
things. But this 1s to be aſcribed chiefly 
to their- miſtake and ignorance of them, 
whilſt they look upon ſuch perſons as be. 
ing the moſt dangerous pernicious per- 
ſons. But the generality of mankind have 
heretofore, and {till do pay a reverence 
to any perſon whom they believe to be 
innocent and virtuous. 474 
- 2, Religion is the zatyral cauſe of Ho» 
nour and Reputation,, ſo far as-ſuch thi 
are capable of any phyſical efficacy. This _ _ 
I ſhall endeavour to prove, both from ++* 
Reaſon and Experience. 

IT. By Reaſon. For the better under- 
ſtanding, of this, we are to take notice, 
that Honour may be conſidered under a 
twofold notion. 

I. According to the deſert and faun- 
dation of it, in the perſon honoured. 

2. According to the acknowledgment 
or attribution of it, in the perſon ho» 
HOUTINg. 
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Now Religion doth by a natural cau- 
fality influence both theſe. 

1. According to the foundation of it, 
in the perſon honoured, which is true 
virtue and merit. '' I have ſhewed before, 
that the Eſſence of man may be ſaid to 
conſiſt in being religious, and conſequent- 
ly this muſt be the rule and meaſure of 
a mans real worth; it muſt he qur excel- 
ling in that which makes us men, that 
mult make us better menthan others. All 
dther things have ſome kind of ſtandard, 
by which the natural goodneſs of them 
1s 'to be meaſured ; ſo is it with men like- 
wiſe. And this is uſually from their ſui- 
tableneſs to that chief end they are de- 
ſigned for. Que conditio rerum, eaden 
&- hommumn eſt z —_—_ bona dicitur, mon 

| ae, qe pretioſts coloribus pita eſt, 8c. (ſaith 
Te P7 Frere) ba We do inot therefore ow a 
« Ship to be goqd, 'becauſe it is curiouſly 

< painted and gilded, or carved and in- 
*]ay'd, but becauſe 'ris fitted for all the 

* purpoſes of Navigation, which is the 

© proper end of a Ship. Nor do we there- 
fore'count a Sword to be good, becauſe 

& bath a rich Hile and 'an embroidered 
bard, but becauſe it is'fit forthe pro- 

per ufe ofa Sword, which is to'cut, e*c, 

1s homine quoque nihil ad rem pertinet, 

## þ } M*, of tÞ +1 quan- 
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uantum aret, quantum feneret, a quan 
multis ſalutetur , ſed quan bonus ſit. It 
ſhould be fo likewiſe in our eſteem of 
men, who-are not ſo much to be valued 
by the grandeur of their Eſtates or Titles, 
as by their inward goodneſs. The true 
ſtamp of Nobility is upon the minds of 
men, and doth conſiſt in ſuch virtuous 
habits, as will enable a man for worthy 
and ations; when the image of 
God, who is the rule of excellency . and 
the fountain of honour, 1s in any mea- 
ſure reſtored upon it. | 
Every man 1s endowed with a natural 
principle, inclining him to a ſtate of hap- 
pineſs, and hath in ſame meaſure both an 
ability to judg of, and a freedom and li- 
berty forapplying bimſelf unto, thoſe du- 
ties which are the. proper means for the 
promoting of this end : Nor is he u 
any other account to be juſtly praiſed or 
blamed, but according to the right or 
wrong ufe of this natural liberty. And 
therefore as ſuch a man doth find either 
in himſelf or others, aconſtant and firm 
reſolution to make a right uſe of this 3 ſo 
ye he |. mongy | _ ACCOTr» 
ingly, preferrin this inw tneſs, 
this reittude of Harp rm 1s 
reſolved in every condition, to do that 
Aa 4 which 


which ſhall appear to be his duty before 
any kind of external greatneſs whatſo- 
EVETr. 

There is a reſpe& and honour due to 
all kind of virtues whatſoever, as render- 
ing men amiable and lovely. But amongſt 
the reſt, there are two, which are by ge- 
neral conſent 'eſteemed venerable, and 
ſuch as do greatly advance the reputati- 
on of theſe who are endowed with them ; 
namely, 


S Wiſdom, 
C Conrage- 


Becauſe they have a more intrinſick 
riſe, and'do leſs depend upon external 
advantages, but ſeem rather to be rooted 
in the inward frame and temper of our 
minds ; | and withall are moſt beneficial 
both to our ſelves and otthers. The for- 
mer ſignifying a man to have thoſe 7- 
zelleFual abilities which are proper to his 
kind, whereby the humane nature is to 
be diſtinguiſhed from other things: The 
other, becauſe it argues a refitude in the 
»:ll, and a power to ſubdue the paſſion 
of fear, which is moſt natural to our pre- 
ſentiſtate of infirmity 3 and withall doth 

ſapport a man” againſt difficulties, and wc 
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able him for thoſe two great ſervices, of 
doing and ſuffering as he ought. And for 
this reaſon, the vices that are oppoſite to 
theſe, are amongſt all others counted the 
moſt ſhameful ; there being no greater re- 
proach to be caſtupon any one,” than to 
eſteemed a Fool or a Coward. ; 

Now a man that is irreligious cannot 
juſtly pretend toeither of theſe virtues. 

1. For Wiſdom. This is ſo eſſential to 
Religion, that in the Scripture-phraſe they 
both go under the ſame ame. And there 
1s very good reaſon, why it ſhould be fo; 
becauſe there is ſuch an intimate agree- 
ment between the zatures of them. The 
Philoſopher doth define Wiſdom to con- 
fiſt in an ability and inclination, to make 
choice of right zeans in the proſecution 
of - our true exd. And nothing can enable 
a man for this but Religion, both as to 
the ſubordinate end of temporal happineſs 
in this world, and chiefly with reſpe& 
to that 'great and ſupreme end of eternal 
happineſs 1n the world to come. | 

2, And then for Conrage. 'Tis not poſ- 
fible for a man to be truly valiant, unleſs 
he be withall truly religious: He may be 
bold .and daring, and able in a fearleſs 
manner to ruſh upon any danger ; but 
then he muſt ſtifle his reaſon from conli;, 
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dering what the conſequences of thi 
ary 2 ab ell Gans Chinon. 
after, if he ſhould miſcarry : There be- 
ing no man whatſoever ſo totally free 
from the apprehenſions of a future. ſtate, 
but that when he is ferious and conſj- 
derate, he muſt be ſtartled with doubts 
and fears concerning it : So that there 
cannot he any rational, ſedate, delibe- 
rate courage, but only in ſuch as have 

hopes of a better eſtate in the 0+ 
ther world; And 'tis Religion only that 
can enable ' a man for this. 

2. Honour conſidered, according to 
the acknowl ent or attribution of it 
in the perſons Honowrirng 5 which is the 
external form, or as the body of honour, 
being much inthe power of others. And 
this may be diſtinguithed inta theſe two 


S, 


$ Þmard, 
Outward. 


1. Lxward. Honouring is properly an 
at of the underſtanding, = young 
judgment u the nature ings: 
When we doida our minds, own and 
acknowledg the real worth or virtue of 
a thing or perſon. And every one hr 

wil 
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will a& rationally, not miſcalling good 
evil, and evil good, muſt proportion his 
eſteem of things, according to the real 
value of them. Nor 1s it in any mans 
power, fo far to offer violence to his 
own faculties, as to believe any thing 
againſt evidence; to eſteem that man to 
be either worthy or unworthy, whom he 
knows to be otherwiſe. He may call 
him and uſe him as he pleaſes, and he 
may be willing to entertain prejudices, 
either for or againſt him 3 Avod in this 
ſenſe, Honor eft in  honorante : But he 
cannot inwardly think or believe other- 
wiſe than according to his evidence. 
For men of no real worth to expet this 
imward honour from others, as it is very 
wrequal , requiring brick, without ſtraw 5 
and very wilawfſul, It being as well a 
mans duty to contermn a vile perſon, as 
to honour thoſe thats fear the Lord; fo 
neither is it poſſible, becauſe men muſt 
neceſſarily judge according to the moſt 

revailing evidence 3 nor can they eſteem 
fuch a one to be worthy whom they 
kriow to be otherwiſe, any more than 
they can believe that to be white and 
ſtreight which they fee tobe black and 
yo or er StL 


There 
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There. are indeed ſome other thingy, 
that do commonly go under this name, 
as the ſeveral degrees of Nobility, Titles, 
and Places of dignity, which are uſuall 
called by this name of honour : but thels 
things (as they are. abſtracted from Ma- 
giſtracy) being wholly : extrinſecal, have 
no- more due to them, but a mere ex- 
ternal reſpe&t : They may challenge from 
us that we ſhould give them their due 
Titles, and demean our ſelves towards 
them with that obſervance and ceremony 
which becomes their quality : But then as 
for that inward eſteem and valuation of 
our minds belonging to good men, ſuch 
perſons ' can challenge no; greater ſhare 
of this than according as their real me- 
' rit and virtue ſhall require, The Royal 
ſtamp upon any kind of Metal may be 
ſufficient ta give it an intrinſick value, 
and to determine the. rate at which it is 
to paſs amongſt Coyns 3 but it cannat 
give. att} :1ntrinfick value , . or make that 
which 1s bat Braſs to be Gold. 

'Tis txue;;indeed there are ſome. Cal- 
lings and particular Relations of men, to 
which an. inward veneration is dye, 
though the perſons themſelves ſhould not 
be virtuous 3 namely Magiſtrates, and 
Miniſters, and Parents, and rn, 
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who having ſomewhat of a Divine ftamp 
and impreſs, may therefore challenge from 
us, that we ſhould demean our ſelves 
towards them , both with ſuch an ont- 
ward reſpect as becomes their / places, and 
with ſuch an inward reſpe&t too, as may 
be ſuitable to that i-zage which they 
bear; to our dependance upon them, and 
obligations to them. Put then we can- 
not be obliged to think ſuch perſons 
good men, unleſs we have ſome evidence 
to believe them to be ſo, or at leaſt, not 
to be otherwiſe 3 ſo that they are behold- 
ing to ſomething extrinſecal to their per- 
ſons, namely to their Callings and Re- 
lations, for that honour which is paid 
to them. 

2. Outward Honouring is, when men 
do by their words or actions teſtify that 
eſteem and reſpe&t which they have for 
the worth of others. And this indeed 
may be truely ſaid to be in the power 
of others, becauſe men have a greater 
command over their words and actions, 
than they have over their belief. Now 
all men that are truly virtuous and re- 
ligious, will be ready to give unto eve- 
ry one his due honour; and ſuch are the 
beſt judges of it. Upon which account 
Tully detines true honour to be conſer- +, , ., 

» tiens 


tiens laus bonorum, the concurrent ap- 
probation of good men; ſuch only being 
fit to give true praiſe, who are them+ 
ſelves praiſe-worthy. 

As for vitious and irreligious perſons, 
Tis not to be expefted that they ſhould 
be forward to commend that which is 


oppoſite to them. But then 'tis to be 


conſidered, that theſe are no competent 
judges of ſuch matters : And for a man 
to reſent deeply the contempt of unwor- 
thy perſons, wete ovetmuch to honour 
them , as if their eſteem could add any 
thing to his reputation. 
And yet, even theſe perſons cannot a- 
void having an inward veneration for 
oodneſs and religion, which 1s the rea- 
on why they are ſo forward to diflem- 
ble it, to diſguiſe themſelves under the 
ſhew of it. Men do notuſe to counter- 


feit common ſtones -and metals, but fuch 


as are precious , Jewels and Gold ; Nor 
would any one take the pains to coun- 
terfeit being Religious, if he did not 
think it a matter of ſome value, and a 
means to procure eſteem from others. 
And when ſuch men do revile and per- 
ſecute any one for being religious, yet 
is there ſucha natural veneration belong- 
ing to the thing it ſelf, as makes them 
to 
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-to diſguiſe it under the name of- Hypo- 
criſy; Hereſy, Superſtition, &c. whereby 
_ may juſtify themſelves in their op- 
poſing of it. 

IT. But this is only general diſcourſe, 
and in the notion. The beſt _—_—_— 
to this purpoſe would be from Exper;- 
encez by which I mean that pradcal 
knowledg, which every man may attain 
by -his own obſervation of the uſual 
courſe of things in the world. And by 
this it will appear, that no kind of per- 
ſons have been more highly reverenced 
in the hearts and conſciences of others, 
than thoſe who have been moſt eminent 
for their virtue and religion 3 which hath 
been always true, both with reſpe& to 
_ communities, and private per- 
Ons. 

1. For Nations. If we. conſult - the 
Hiſtories of former times, we ſhall find 
that ſaying of Solomon conſtantly verifi- 
ed, That Rophoren neſs doth exalt a na- 
tion, but ſin doth prove a reproach to it. 
And more eſpecially the fin of Trreligi- 
ouſneſs and Prophaneneſs : As this doth 
increaſe in any nation, ſo muſt the ho- 
nour and Reputarion of that nation de- 
creaſe. The Roman Empire was then at 
the higheſt, as to its name and greatneſs, 

when 
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they were moſt punctual in obſerving the 
Rtes of their I, ( though that 
were a falſe way of worſhip ) moſt He- 


roical in their Juſtice, courage, fidelity, - 


gratitude ; then it was that they deſer- 
ved to govern the world, and to be had 
in greateſt honour above all other na- 
tions. And not only Cicero, and Poh- 
bius, two Heathen-Writers, who, upon 
that account, might be thought more 
partial 5 But St. At alſo and LaGan- 
tizs, two of the Fathers, do aſcribe the 
flouriſhing of that Empire, when it was 
at its height, to the Religion and Piety 
and virtue of thoſe times; and as th 
did afteriyards degenerate from this, 6 
did they decline hewik in their great- 
neſs and honour. 

2. Thus. alſo hath it been with part:- 
cular perſons; Amongſt the Heather, 
what Elogies do we find in the honour 


| of Socrates, Ariſtides, Cato, Epidetus ? 


The laſt of whom, though but a poor 
{lave, had yet ſuch a veneration paid to 
his memory , that his earthen lamp by 
which he was wont to ſtudy, was, after 


his death, ſold for Three thouſand 
Drachms. 


Nor 
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when it was ſo as to its virtue 3 when 
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- Nor was it otherwiſe among(t the Chri- 
ſtians;. The Apoſtles were but poor Fiſh- 
ermen, illiterate Mechanicks ; many' of 
the Martyrs were but of mean condition, 
much oppoſed and perſecuted in the 
world; and yet theſe men, during the 


tinie of their lives, were highly reveren- - 


ced amongſt thoſe that knew them ; and 
ſince their deaths, what can be more 
lorious. than that. renown which they 
W amongſt men, when the greateſt 
Kings and Pritices will not mention their 
names without reverence, when whole 
Nations are willing to ſet apart, and to 
obſerve ſolemn days and Feſtivals in ho- 
nour of their memories? | 
And as it hath always been thus for- 
merly, ſo I appeal to every mari's breaſt, 
whether it be not ſo now. Let them 
but examine what their inclinations are 
towards ſuch perſons whom they believe 
to be truly virtuous not only to ſuch 
among them, as are their particular ac- 
uaintance and friends ; but likewiſe to 
trangers, nay to very enemies, whether 
they do not eſteem and love them and 
will-well to them. | 
It cannot be denyed, but that there 
are too many in the world, who propoſe 


to themſelves ſuch ways atid courles for 
B the 
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the promoting of their honour and re- 
putation, as are quite oppoſite 'to that 
which I have now been diſcourſing of; 
namely , prophaneneſs and contempt of 
Religion, Jefvilirg that which other men 


ſtand in awe of; by which they think 


to get the reputation of W/7t and Conrage; 
of Wit, by pretending to penetrate more 
deeply into the nature of things, and to 
underſtand them better than others do 


Not to be ſo eaſily impoſed npon, as o- 


ther. credulous people are : Of. Conrage, 
by not being ſo eaſily ſcared at the ap- 
prehenſion of danger at adiſtance. 

But the plain truth is, ſuch perſons do 
hereby prove themſelves to be both Fool: 
and Cowards. | | 

' Fools; Inmiſtaking their great intereſt, 
in making choice of ſuch means, as can 
never promote the end they deſign. 
There being no kind of men that are 
more expoſed ( whatſocver they them- 
ſelves may think of it ) than thoſe that 
ſeek for credit by deſpiſing of Religion. 
Fools, in venturing their future eſtates 
and their ſoxls upon ſuch hazards, as all 
mankind would cry-out-upon for the 
moſt palpable folly. and madneſs, if they 
ſhould do the like towards their Tempo- 
ral eſtates, or their Bodies. 
” Cow- 


| Ohap.b. - of Natnrdl'Riligion. 
x Cowards ; In being more afraid of lit- 
tle dangers, becauſe they are preſert, 
than of greater, becauſe they are future, 
and at a diſtance. As that Souldier, who 
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doth more dread the preſent danger .of - 


fighting, when he 1s obliged \to it, than 
the future danger of ſuffering by Martial 
aw for runting aweys;. may : juſtly.be e- 
ſteemed a .notarious coward; ſo may that 
man, who is more afraid of a preſent in- 
convenience,” by incurriy the prejadice 


and diſpleaſure of his looſe companions, 


to whom hewould. be . acceptable, than 
of a fatare' miſchief from the judgment 
of God. No man will:efteem another to 
be truely valiant , becauſe he is not a- 
fraid to do-ſuch vile unworthy things as 
will expoſe: him to 'the diſpleaſure and 

uniſ{hment.of the Civil:Magiſtrate; much 
le ſhould he be-fo:accounted, for daring 
to do ſuch things, as will mn; the aflue 
expoſe him to the Divine vengeance. 
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How Religion conduceth to the hap. 
pineſs of' the [Inward man, as it 
tends to the regulating of our 
faculties, and to the peace and 
tranquillity of our minds. 


A S for the JIrternal well-fare of our 
minds, this ( as I obſerved before ) 
doth depend upon theſe two things. 

I. The perfe&ting and _—_—_ of 
our faculties, inabling them for their pro- 
per functions, and the keeping of them 
in due ſubordination to one another. 

2. In the peace, quiet, contentment 
conſequent thereupon. 

And both theſe do likewiſe depend up- 
on Religion. | 

1. For the perfefing and regulating of 
our faculties, and inabling them for their 
proper funftions. Theſe things do depend 
upon Religion, both 


S Morally, 
Naturally. 
:. Mo- 


Chap. 7. Of Natural Religion. 
1. Morally; as theſe things are bleſſings 
and priviledges, ſo do they belong to 
Religion asthe properreward of it. Thoſe 
men only being fit to have free and large 
minds, and ne rar faculties, who arewil- 
ling to improve them to the beſt uſe and 
advantage. To this purpoſe there are ſe- 
veral expreſſions in Scripture : A good un- 
derſtanding have all they that do his con- 
mandments. Thou through thy command- 
ments haſk made we wiſer than mine ene- 
mics. Fe that doth the will of God ſhall 
know it. 
2. Naturally, as theſe things are duties, 
ſo are they the proper effedts of virtue. 
The generality of the Heather Philo- 
ſophers Yave agreed in this, that fin is 
the natural cauſe of debaſing the ſoul, im- 
merſing it into a ſtate of ſenſuality and 
darkneſs, deriving ſach an. impotence and 
deformity upon the mind, as the moſt 
loathſome diſeaſes do upon the body. 
And therefore it muſt be Religion and 
virtue, on the other ſide, that muſt en- 
lighten and enlarge the mind, and reſtore 
it from the degeneracy of its lapſed eſtate, 
renewing upon us the image of our Ma- 
ker, adorning us with thoſe beauties of 
holineſs, which belong to the hidden mar 
of the heart. 'Tis the proper work of 
| Bb 3 Re- 
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Religion, to frame'themind to the near- 
eſt conformity unto the nature of God ; 
upon which account it 1s ſaid: in Scrip- 
ture to conſiſt in. « participation of the 
Drvine nature. Other things may be ſaid 
to have ſome remote reſemblance to the 
Deity 3 but man only amongſt the viſible 
creatures, is capable of thoſe more im- 
mediat2 communications from him, by 
Religion: And all kind of perfeCtion 1s 
to be meaſured by 1ts nearneſs or remote- 
neſs to the firſt and chief pattern of all 
pertcction. 

As all kind of vice doth go under the 
name of iypotence, fo Religion 1sdeſcribed 
to be: the ſpirit of power, and of a found 
#:ind. Becauſe it doth eſtabliſh in a man 
a juſt empire over himſclf, over all thoſe 
blind powers and paſhtions which of them- 
felves are apt to raiſe tumults and com- 
motions againſt the dominion of Reaſon. 
That which healthis to the body, where- 
by the outward ſenſes are enabled to make 
a true judgment of things, that 1s virtue 
to'the mind, whereby the inward facul- 
tics muſt be fitted and diſpoſed - to diſ- 
cern betwixt things that differ , which 
thoſe wha are under the power of vict- 
pus habits are hot able to do, 


Put 
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But to ſpeak more particularly, Reli- 
gion doth, | 

I. Enlarge the underſtanding, enabling 
it to ſee beyond the narrow bounds of 
ſenſe and time, to behold things that are 
inviſible; God being in the intellectual 
world, as the Sun is 1n the ſenſible world; 
and as natural blindneſs doth diſable men 
from ſceing the one, ſowill ſpiritual blind- 
neſs for the other. 

2, It doth exalt and regulate the will, 

\ to a deſire after, and acquieſcence in ſuch 
things as will promote the perfeqion of 
our natures, and conſequently will beget 
in the mind, the trueſt liberty, ingenuity, 
encroſity, which are altogether incon- 
iſtent with the ſervitude of luſts and paf- 
ſions. 

3. It doth reduce the paſſzons, unto a 
due ſubordination to the ſuperior facuk 
ties; reſtraining the violence and impe- 
tuouſneſs of them, from whence the great- 
eſt part of the trouble and diſquiet of 
mens lives doth proceed. - As he that is 
of a healthy conſtitution, can endure heat 
and cold and labour with little or no 
prejudice to himſelf3 ſo can one of a_ 
yirtuous mind undergo various conditi- 
ons without receiving any hurt from them. 
Such an one is not lifted up by proſperi- 
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ty, nor dejected by adverſity: He is not 
a ſervant to anger, fear,envy,malice, which 
are the great occaſions of diſturbing our 
inward peace and quiet. | 
2. The ſecond thing wherein the well- 
fare of our minds doth conſiſt, is peace, 
tranquillity, joy, confidence, in oppolſiti- 
onto inward diſquiet, anxiety, grief, fear, 
difidence. And theſe do depend upon. 
Religion likewiſe, both | dP 


Morally, 
3 Naturally. 


1. Morally, as theſe things may be con- 
fidered under the notion of bleffings and 
priviledges, ſothey belong tothe rewards 
of Religion. All Philoſephers having a- 
greed in this, that inward ſerenity and 
compoſedneſs of mind is the proper re- 
ward of moral virtue. 

To which the Scripture doth atteſt, in 
:z. thoſe expreſſions where 'tis ſaid , that a 


14. good man is ſatisfied from himſelf 5 in 


the fear of. the Lord is ſlrong confidence. 
- The righteous is bold as a Lion. Thou wilt 

keep kim in perfe peace whoſe mind is 
 ftazed on thee, © That the fruits of righte- 
onſneſs ſhall be peace, and the effe of righ- 
lejiep, auines ud afutace for cor 
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7 That tribulation and anguiſh ſhall be upon 
every ſoul that doth evil but to hin that 
doth good, glory and hononr and peace, \e- 
renity and compoſedneſs of mind, peace 


Rom. 2. 9 


that paſſeth all underſtanding, joy that is Gal--225; 


unſpeakable and full of glory. 
4 Naturally mo whe things are con- 
fidered, under the notion of dtzes, ſo they 
are the moſt genuine fruits and effects of 
Religion 3 which doth oblige us to them, 
and enable us for them «© | 
\ I. Religion doth oblige men to joy 
and peace and confidence. The very Hea- 
thens have acknowledged theſe to be ſuch 
things, as all good men are bound to up- 
on he account of duty. And the Scrip- 
ture doth abound in precepts to this pur- 
poſe. Rejoyce in the Lind always, and a- 
gain Þ ſay rejoyce. Commit thy ways unto 
the Lord, and he ſhall bring it to paſs. Be 
careful for nothing. Caſt thy burden upon 
_— , as knowing that he takes care for 
thee. | | | 
' Theſe kind of duties do formally and 
in the very eſſence of them, contain in 
them the nature of happineſs. 
And on the contrary, the oppoſite vices 
do contain in them the true natureof pu- 
miſhment, ' and render men formally mi- 
fcrable. Such a man muſt needs be un- 
happy, 
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happy , who lives under the power of 


continual anxietics, ſorrow, fears, diff- 
dence, {elfwill, malice, envy, e+c. of ſe. 
veral of which , that may be ſaid which 
_ Poets ſpeaks concerning one of 
them. | | 


Iavidit Siculi non inventre Tyranni 
Tormentum majus. 


The Sicilian Tyrants, who were of 
old famous for inventing engines of Tor- 
ture, as that of Phalaris his Bull, were 
not able to find out any kind of Tor: 
ment for the body, equal to that which 
ſome of theſe vices do occaſion to the 
mind. 

2. And as Religion doth oblige us to, 
ſo likwiſfe doth it enable us for this 
kind of happineſs, and that upon a two- 
fold account. 

1. From the general nature of Reli- 
gion and Virtue conſidered in it (elf. 

2. From the moſt natural effe&s and 
conſequences of it. Es 

1. From the general nature of Religi- 
on conſidered in it fel. All kind of 
vertues containing in their very eflence, 
theſe kind of inward felicitics, either For- 
mally or Virtually: The very foundation 


of 
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of happineſs and miſery, reward and pu- 
niſhment, being laid in the very nature 
of theſe things themſelves. That natural 
appetite, - whereby men are carried out 
after a ſtate of happineſs, is for the na- 
ture of it ſo univerſal and radical, ſo 
cloſely fixed to, our firſtprinciples 3 and 
for the degree of it ſo ardent and im- 
petuous, that 'tis not poſſible for men to 
be diſappointed in it , without a very 
quick ſenſation , and ſome proportiona- 
ble trouble for it. The more eager 
men are in their deſires, the more ſen- 
ſible muſt they be of gain or loſs. Now 
all ſuch courſes as have a natural ten- 
dency to the ſatisfying of this appetite, 
are upon that account parts of our hap- 
pineſs. And on the other fide, thoſe 
which are croſs to it, muſt needs make 
us miſerable. And if it be ſo( as T have 
already proved) that our happineſs muſt 
conſiſt 1n ſuch a ſimilitude and reſem- 
blance to the ſupreme good as we are 
capable of; it muſt hence follow, that 
Religion 1s formally Happineſs. He that 
lives under the power of Godlike diſpo- 
fitions in his mind, and doth according- 
ly exerciſe them 1n the courſe of his life, 
may be faid eo zmomine to be a happy 
man; Holineſs and Happineſs being but 
| two 
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two diſtin&t names for the ſame thing. I 
ſhewed before that the true nature of 
pleaſure was founded in a ſuitableneſs be- 
twixt the faculty and the objet : From 
whence it will follow, that reaſonable 


ations have in them a ſuitableneſs to 


reaſonable minds ; And the more virty- 
ous and religious any man 1s, the more 
delight muſt ſuch a man take in ſuch kind 
of actions. That man who hath a-juſt 
ſenſe of his own impotent dependent con- 
dition, and how much it is for the in- 
tereſt of the world, and the good of all 


' humane affairs, that there is a ſupreme 


Governour, who is infinitely wife, and 
powerful, and gracious, and how reafon- 
able it is that men ſhould demean them- 
ſelves towards him ſuitably to this belief : 
He that is convinced how neceſflary it 
is for the promoting his own private, as 
well as the publick wellfare, that men 
be forward to do all good offices of ju- 
{tice and friendſhip towards one another : 
I fay, he that is under this conviction, 
muſt needs find much fatisfaction and 
pleaſure in ſuch kind of ations. As for 
firſt Table duties which conſiſt in ac- 
quaintance with God, communion with 
him, in meditating upon his wiſdom, 
goodneſs, power in affiance, love, reve- 
rence 5 
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rence; if theſe were not acts of the high- 
eſt pleaſure, they would never have been 
appointed for the happineſs of our fu- 
ture ſtate in Heaven. And as for ſecond 
Table duties, What greater pleaſure and 
ſatisfaction can there be to a generous 
mind, than to do worthy things, to be 
employed about acts of juſtice and cha- 
rity and beneficence, to promote publick 
peace and good-will amongſt men ? Eat- 
ing and drinking 1s not a more proper 
ſatisfaction to thoſe natural appetites of 
hanger and thirſt, than the doing of good 
is to the rational inclinations of a good 
man. As all light, and love, and joy are 
from above, from the father of lights ; ſo 
all darkneſs, ſorrow, fear, diſquiet, muſt 
be from below, from the Prince of dark- 
neſs. Wicked men are well compared to 
the troubled ſea, which cannot reſt, but; a 
by reaſon of its being toſſed to and fro '** 
by contrary winds, is ſtill caſting up mire 
and dirt. He that lives under the fervi- 
' tude of Juſts and paſſions, muſt always 
be in an unquiet reſtleſs condition; be- 
cauſe ſuch maſters can never be ſatisfied 
in any one ſervice theyemploy us about ; 
beſides the interfering and contrariety of 
thoſe employments which they will exact 
from us. Vice 1s multiform, ſce/era aj 
ent 


BY 
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dent, and therefore muſt they needs be 
Inconſiſtent with reſt and quiet. Oneprin- - 
cipal —_— to a ſtate of ſerenity of 
mind , doth conſiſt an uniform agree- 
ment about that chief end which we are 
to purſue, together with the means con- 
ducing to it.;z whereas they that have ma- 
ny and contrary things in delign , muſt 
needs be diſtrated about them. The ſoul 
that cannot fix it ſelf upon the enjoyment 
of Cod, who is the only all-ſufficient Good, 
and conſequently the only center of Reſt, 
muſt be like thoſe diſconſolate ſpirits, 
which our Saviour ſpeaks of, who bcing 
caſt out of their habitations, were put to 
wanderup anddown through deſart places, 
fecking reſt, but finding none. 
© 2. From the moſt natural effets and 
conſequences of Religion, in reſpe& of 


1t that ifhward confidence, peace, joy, which 


muſt follow the.conſcience of w<ll-doing 3 
inſomuch, that there is not any kind of 
tree which doth more naturally produce 


1ts proper fruits, than the habits of vir- 


tue do bring forth joy and ſerenity in 
the mind. When a man ſhall fit down and 


take aſcrious review of what he hathdone, 


and finds it to be moſt agreeable both to 
his duty and intereſt, from hence there 
muſt needs ariſe an inward fatisfadtion - 
mind- 
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mind. And on the other fide, a foun- 
tain doth not more naturally fend out 
waters, than vice doth nbithilerir and 
miſery. Nor 1s this any meer notion or 
fancy, which ſome ſevere melancholy Di- 
vines would impoſe upon the world; but 
it is moſt agreeable to thoſe natural ſen- 
tirments which the very Heathez have had 
and do frequently mention : Sexeca in 
particular; Res ſever eſt verum gandinm 
wnde ſit, interrogas 2 dicam, ex bona con- 
ſcientia , ex honeſtis conciliis , ex redis 
aFionibus. All ſolid comfort muſt ariſe 
from a good conſcience, and honeſt a&ti- 
ons 


I appeal tothe experience of all con- 
fidering men, whether this doth not ap- 
pear tothem, that the generality of thoſe 
who' live moſt pleaſantly in the world, 
are the moſt rcligious and virtuous part 
of mankind 3; fuch as know how to re- 
pulate themſelves in the fruition of what 
they have, how to avoid the extremities 
on either hand, to'prevent thoſe mixtures 
of Fore and fear, which 'are aptto fowre 
and imbitter all our enjoyments 2 Whe- 
ther lawful pleafures, which a man may 
refle& upon without any fenfe of guilt, 
be not much to be preferred before 0- 
thers? Whether thoſe intelleual _— 

| that 
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that flow from the conſcience of well- 
doing, be not much better than any ſin- 
ful ſenſual pleaſure ? Whether the doing 
of any worthy ation, ſuch as all 2 
men muſt think well of and commend, 
do not afford a more ſolid laſting pleaſure 
than can be had from any ſenſible enjoy- 
ments? Whether any thing can be more 
ſuitable, and eonſequently delightful to 
a generous mind, than an opportunity of 
being grateful to thoſe by whom'a man 
hath been obliged ; the making of an am- 


le return for the favours he hath received? . 


hether that noble way of conquelt, overs 
coming evil with good, {urprizing an ene- 
my by kindaeſs, when we have it 1n our 
power to be ſevere towards him, be not 
a far greater pleaſure than that which is 
by ſome counted the ſweeteſt of all othet 
things, Revenge ? | 
| Religiondoth likewiſe advancethe ſoul 
to an holy confidence, concerning the Di- 
vine favour and good-will towards us. 
If our hearts condemy us not, we have 
confidence towards God. A good conlſci- 
ence will ſet us above all thoſe fears and 
doubts and cares, whereby. the lives of 
men are rendred uncomfortable. When 
in decrepitagea man cannot find comfort 


in other things, when the grinders ſhall 
c 
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be few, and appetite ceaſe , then will this 
be a continual feaſt. The moſt rational, 
ſolid, ſablime, complete, durable delights, 
of all others, do flow'from the conſcience 


of well-doing. *Tis a chief part this, of 


that heaven which we enjoy upon earth, 
ind 'tis likewife a principal part of thar 
happineſs which we hope to enjoy in hea- 
ven. Next to the beatifical Viſion and 
fruition of God, is the happineſs of a good 
conſcience, and next to that the ſociety 
of Saints and Angels. 

Whereas on the other fide, he that 
' lives under the ſenſe of guilt, and a con- 
ſciouſneſs of his obligation to puniſhment, 
muſt needs be deſtitute of all inward peace 
and comfort: Such an one can have no- 
thing to ſupport him, with patience, un- 
der a ſtate of affliction in this world, nor 
can he have any rattonal grounds to ex- 
pet a better condition feteatier 5 and 
therefore muſt needs have very dread- 
ful apprehenfions of dying, and be 4// his 
life-time ſubject to bondage through the 
fear of death. And that man muſt needs 
be very miſerable, who can neither have 
true joy in " nor any hope in death. 

This the Heather Philoſophers have ac- 


knowledged, That there is always a ſe- 
cret dread which doth accompany guilt. 
Cc 50 
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So Seneca 1n particular, ſpeaking of wick- 
ed men, he faith , tantum metunnt quan- 
tun nocent, that ſuch men muſt have fears 
proportionable to their guilt. And a lit- 
tle after, dat penas quiſquis expettat, quiſ- 
quis antem meruit expeFat ; thoſe men 
do really ſuffer puniſhment, who live un- 
der the expeCation of it, and whoever 
doth any thing to deſerve it maſt needs 
expect it. 'Tis not eafie to expreſs the tor- 
ment which thoſe men undergo. 


quos diri conſcia 7 Spa 

Mens habet attonitos , & ſurdo verbere c&- 
dit , 

Occultum quatiente anima tortore flagellum, 

Mens ſtbi conſcia fad 

Premetuens, adhibet ſtimmulos, terretque fla 
gellis. 


'Tis the unſupportableneſs of this, that 
many times doth cauſe men in the bitter- 
neſs of their ſouls, to chule ſtrangling and 
death rather than life. The Heathens do 
ſet forth ſuch a mans condition, by the 
fiction of Fxries continually haunting and 
ſcourging him : But Zophar doth better 

\deſeribe it, where he ſaith ; Terrors are 
upon him, all darkneſs is hid in his ſecret 
places, a fire not blown ſhall conſume him. 

Though 
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Though ſome men are ſo hardened a- 
gainſt the ſenſe of guilt, as to go on in 
their finful courſes , without feeling any 
of this remorſe for them ; yet is their 
peace ſo far from being a priviledg, that 
it doth render their condition moredeſpe- 
rate, becauſe it ſuppoſes them to have a 
reprobate mind , and ſuch a ſtupidity up- —ogings = 
on their conſciences, as makes them paſt "_ 
feeling , being ſeared as it were with an " Tim4. 
hot iron. Which though it may preſerve 4 
them from thoſe preſent laſhes which o- 
thers are tormented with, yet doth it ar- 
e their conditions to be more remedi- 
eſs and deſperate. All the difference 1s, 
the one is ſick of a Calerture or burning- 
Fever , the other of a Lethargy or Apo- 
plexy; the former more painful for the 
preſent, but both of them very dangerous, 
only the latter leſs capable of remedy than 
the former. 
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CHAP. VII. 


How Religion conduces to our Hap. 


pineſs in the next world. 


A S Religion is the true cauſe of our 
preſent happineſs in this World, 


whether 


External, 


C lnternal. 


$o likewiſe is it the cauſe of that hap- | 


pineſs, which we expect in our future 


States: Which muſt depend upon ſuch 


courſes, as can give us the moſt rational 
aſlurance of bleſledneſs and glory here- 
after. 

I ſhall ſpeak but briefly to this ſubjed, 
becauſe 'tis ſcarce poſſible for any man 


to be ſo ſtrangely infatuated, ſo wholly | 


loſt to common Reaſon as «to believe, 
that vicious courſes, deſpiſing of pms 
on, walking contrary to God, - can 

the means to entitle him to this future 
happineſs, any more than contempt and 
hatred of any one, is a proper mean to 
procure his favour. What 
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What kind of Happineſs this is , which 
belongs to our future ſtate, and wherein 
the Glory of it doth conſiſt, is, &ppwroy #2, 
a thing unſpeakable, altogether above the 
expreſſions of humane Orators, and paſ- 
ſeth all knowledg, the heart of man be- 
ing not able to conceive it : Nor can it 
be expected that we ſhould be able, in 
this ſtate of fleſh and mortality, to com- 
' prehend what kind of irradiations glo- 
rified ſouls are capable of. Only in the 
general, 'tis ſaid , we ſhall be like God, and 
ſee him as he is. 

This ſtate of future Happineſs, as it is 
above all other things of greateſt mo- 
ment, ſo ought it to be proportionably 
laboured after , with the greateſt care 
and diligence. Ke 

There are ſeveral varieties of meta- 
phorical names or expreſſions, whereby 
this ſtate 1s. deſcribed in Scripture; but 
all of them do imply ſomething of more 
than ordinary care and induſtry to the 
qualifying of men for it , as Belarmine 11.5.c. 
hath obſerved in his Tra&t de /Eternt fe- 
licitate ſan@Forum. 

'Tis ſtyled, 

The City of God, The heavenly Feruſa- 
lem. And it requires ſome care and di- 
ligence for one that is a Citizen of this 

Cc 3}. world, 
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Epheſ. 2. 


Matth. 7. 


Matth. 13. 


Matth.20. 


Luke 14: 


Matth. 25. 


Matth. 25 


world, to be a fellow-citizen with the 
ſaints 5, 1t being no eafie thing for one 
that lives in this World, not to be of 
It. | 

The Houſe of God, where there are ma- 
uy Manſions But ſtrait is the gate, and 
narrow is the way to it. | 

An hid Treaſure, a preciows Pearl. Not 
to be obtained without putting ſuch a 
value upon it, as will make a man ready 
to part with all that he hath, for the pur- 
chaſe of it. | 

A penny. The wages of our daily ſer 
vice, not to be given but to ſuch as la- 
bour in the vineyard, and hold out to the 
end. | 

A Feaſt or rich ſupper , which they 
are altogether unworthy of and unfit for, 
who do wholly devote themſelves to the 
affairs of this World. - 

The Joy of our Lord and Maſter; which 
they only are admitted: to, who are care- 
ful to improve the Talents they are in- 
truſted withal, | 


, The folemnity of a rojel! wedding ; from 


which all lazy, flothful people, who have 
not ozl in their lamps, and do not watch 
for the coming of the Bridegroom , \hall 
be ſhut out, and cxcluded into outer dark- 
ne(s, 0 EE | | 
Te 'Tis 
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*Tis a Prize; which they only obtain i Cor. g. 
who accompliſh their race, and run to 
the goal. 

'Tis a Crown 5 which s due only to i Cor.'s. 
ſuch as fight valiantly and overcome. 

'Tis an Irberitance; and: therefore be- 
longs only to ſons. Tis an {rheritance 
of the ſaints; and therefore unſanCtified 
perſons can have nothing to do with it. 
'Tis an inheritance of the ſaints in light ; 
and therefore cannot belong to ſuch as 
ſtill remain under the powers of dark- 
neſs. 

Heaven may be conſidered under a 
twofold notion, either as- a | 


State, 
Place. 


1. In the firſt ſenſe, 'tis the ſame with 
Holineſs , conſiſting in ſuch Godlike di- 
ſpoſitions , as may make us partakers of 
the Divine nature. 

2. In the ſecond ſenſe, It denotes that 
other World, where we hope to enjoy 
the beatifical Viſion, in the bleſſed ſoct- ; 
ety of the Saints and Angels. Which Re- 
ligion- only and Holine can qualify us 
for, by working in our natures ſuch a 
ſuitableneſs and congruity as muſt make 
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ſuch things to be felicities. 

In brief; That Salvation and Glory, 
which the Chriſtian Religion doth fo 
clearly pes to us, 1s, as to the na- 
ture and eflence of it, but the very ſame 
thing with Religion 3 conliſting in ſuch a 
conformity of our minds to the nature 
of God , whereby we are made capable 
of the fruition of him in Heaven. So 
that in this reſpect alſo, Religion is the 
Whole of man , that is, the whole Hap- 
pineſs and well-being of man doth de- 
pend upon it. 

I have now diſpatch'd what I intend- 
ed in this Diſcourſe, namely to prove 
the Reaſonableneſs and Credibility of the 
Principles of Natural Religion 3 which I 
have made appear to be in themſelves of 
ſo great evidence, that every one, who 
will not do violence to his own facul- 
ties, muſt beheve and aflent unto them. 
I have hkewiſe made it plain, that 'tis 
every mans greateſt Intereſt, to provide 
for his preſent and future happineſs, by 
applying himſelf to the Duties of Religi- 
on, which upon all accounts will advance 
the perfection of his Nature and promote 
his true wellfare, both in this world and 
the other. Inſomuch, that if we were to 
ehuſe the Laws we would ſubmit unto, ' 
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t were not poſſible for us to contrive 
any rules more advantageous to our own 
intereſt, than thoſe which Religion doth 
propoſe, and require us to obſerve , up- 
on pain-of cyerlaſting damnation, and 7 
hope of eternal life which God that cannot 
lie hath promiſed , to all thoſe who by pa- 
tient continuance in well-doing ſeek for 
glory and honour and immortality. 
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The concluſion of the whole , ſhew- 
ing the excellency of the Chriſtian 


it , both as to the knowledg and 
practice of our duty, above the 
meer light of Nature, 


Have now at large conſidered the 
Credibility of the Principles of Na- 
tural Religion, and our obligation to the 
ſeveral Duties reſulting from thoſe Prin- 
ciples. The purpoſe of all which, is to 
ſhew how firm and deep a foundation Re- 
ligion hath in the Nature and Reaſon of 
Mankind - But not in the leaſt to dero- 
gate from the neceſlity and uſefulneſs of 
tovine Revelation , or to extenuate the 
great bleſſing and benefit of the Chriſtian 
Religion; but rather to prepare and make 
way for the entertainment of that Do@rine 
which 1s ſo agreeable to the cleareſt di- 
ctates of Natural light. For notwithſtand- 
ing all that hath been ſaid of Natural Re- 
ligion, wt cannot be denied , but that in 
this 


ay and the advantages of 


bo - -x* 
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this dark and degenerate ſtate into which 
Mankind is ſunk , there is great want of 
a clearer light to diſcover our duty to 
us with greater certainty, and to put it 
beyond all doubt and diſpute what 1s the 
good and acceptable Will of God ; and 
of a more powerful encouragement to the 
practice of our duty, by the promiſe of 
a ſupernatural aſſiſtance, and by. the afſu- 
rance of a great and eternal reward. And 
all theſe defedts are fully ſupplied, by that 
clear and perfeCt Revelation which God 
hath made to the World by our bleſſed 
Saviour. And although, before God was 

leaſed to make this Revelation of his 
Will to mankind, men were obliged to 

the practice of oral duties by the Law 
of Nature, and as the Apoſtle ſpeaks , ha- Rom. 2. 
ving not the Law were a Law to themſelves, 4 "5: 
ſhewing the effe# of the Law written upon 
their hearts, yet now that God hath in 
{o much mercy revealed his Will fo plain- 

ly to mankind, it is not enough for us 
who enjoy this Revelation , to perform 
thoſe moral duties which are of natural 
obligation, unleſs we alſo do them in obe- 
dience to Chriſt as our Lord and Law- 
giver. As we are Chriſtians, whatever cq, 
we do in word or deed, we muſt do all in 

the name of the Lord Jeſus; and by him 


alone 
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alone expe&t to find acceptance with 
God. 

How far the Moral virtues of meer 
Heathens, who walk anſwerable to the 
light they have, may be approved of God, 
. T ſhall not now diſpute. Only thus much 
ſeems clear in the general, That the Law 
of Nature being implanted in the hearts 
of men by God himſelf, mult therefore 
be eſteemed to be as much his Law, as 
any poſitive Inſtitution whatſover : And 
conſequently, conformity to it muſt 1n its 
kind, 77 genere morum , be acceptable to 
him. God loves the ſocieties of mankind, 
and becauſe of the neceflity of juſtice, 
and virtue, and probity to the preſerva- 
tion of humane ſociety, therefore he doth 
generally y=_ a bleſſing and ſucceſs to 
honeſt and good enterprizes, and blaſts 
the contrary with ſignal judgments and 
marks of his diſpleaſure. But we cannot 
from theſe outward diſpenſations infer any 
thing certainly concerning ſuch mens eter- 
nal conaitions. 

Some of the F athersindeed,as Juſtin Mar- 
tyr, and Clemens Alexandrins, and Chryſo- 
Storm, | have delivered their judgments for 
the ſalvation of ſuch Heathens as live ac- 
cording to the light of Nature : but the ge- . 
neral (tream of the reſt is for the contrary 
opinion 
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opinion. I ſhall not now enquire, into the 
particular grounds and reaſons of this dit- 
ference. It may ſuffice to ſay in general,that 
the goodneſs and mercy of God, as well as 
his judgment, are a great deep; that he will 
have mercy on whom he will have mercy ; 
and that when God hath not thought fir 
to tell #% how he will be pleaſed to deal 
with ſuch perſons, it is not fit for us to 
tell H7z how he ought to deal with them. 
Only of this we are ſufficiently aſſured, 
that in all ages and places of the World, 
all that are ſaved are ſaved by the mercy 
of God, and by the merits of Jeſus Chriſt, 
who is the Lamb lain from the founda- 
tion of the World ; the Scripture having 
expreſly told us, that there is no ſaluati- 
on in any other ;. for there 3s none other 
Name under Heaven given among men 
whereby we muſt be ſaved. To be ure, 
there 1s no reaſon for any man, who lives 
under the diſpenſation of the Goſpel, to 
expect that he ſhall eſcape, if he megle# 
ſo great ſalvation. This is the tenour of 
that Doctrine of the Goſpel, which Chriſt 
immediately upon his reſurrection doth 
commiſſionate his Diſciples to preach ; 
Mark 16. 16, He that Jelieveth ſhall be 
ſaved, but he that believeth not ſhall. be 
aanmed. And Joh. 3. 18, He that believeth 


not, 
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not, is condemned already. And preſent- 
ly it follows, This is the condemnation, &c. 
And again Joh. 7, This is life eternal to 
hnow thee the only true God, and him whom 


thou haſt ſent, Jeſus Chri 


Now that to s, to - the Chriſtian 
Dodrine 1s revealed and propoſed , the 
belief and practice of it is the only way 
wherein we can hope to be accepted, [ 
ſhall endeavour to make out by theſe two 
arguments : | 

1. From the Evidence we have of its 
Divine Authority. | 

2. From the Excellency of the things 
contained in it 3 which are the two chief 
grounds of our obligation to it. 

1. From that Evidence which we have 
for the Divine authority of this Doctrine, 
above any other. It ſeems to be a Prin- 
ciple of Nature, to which all Nations have 
conſented, That God himſclf ſhould pre- 
ſcribe the way of his own worſhip. All 
kinds of inventions whatſoever, that have 
been any way uſeful to humane life, eſpe- 
cially ſuch kind of Laws as concern Ci- 
vil or Eccleſtaſtical aflociations of men, 
have upon the firſt diſcovery of them been 
ſtill aſcribed to the Deity. As if the Authors 
of them muſt needs have been firſt 11lu- 
minated with ſome ray of Divinity. Nor 

1s 
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is it probable, that everany Nationſhould, 
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with any degree of zeal, embrace the - 


reſpective Ceremonies of their Religion, 
unleſs they had firſt eſteemed them to 
have proceeded from Divine Revela- 
tion. | 

Upon this account was it that Lycar- 
gus, and Numa Pompilius, and Mahomet, 
and the reſt of thoſe kind of Founders 
of Nations and Religions, when they 
would obtain a reverence and devotion 
to the things they were to eſtabliſh, they 
were fain to pretend at leaſt to Divine 
Revelation. Which proceeding of theirs, 
though it did really abuſe the people 
with groſs deluſions, yet was it founded 
upon this common Principle, that none 
can think aright of God, much leſs ſerve 
him in an acceptable manner, unleſs they 
are firſt inſtructed by him in the true way 
of doing it. 

Now that the Doctrine of Chriſtiani- 
ty is thus derived to us by Divine Inſti- 
tution , we have as clear and convincing 
evidence, as things of that nature are ca- 
pable of. 

As for the Old Teſtament , that hath 
by the general conſent of learned men, 
all the marks of pureſt Antiquity; there 
being nothing in the world which in this 

| reſpett 
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reſpe&t is equal to it, or which may pre- 
tend to be compared with it. All other 
the moſt ancient monuments of®Antiqui- 
ty coming ſhort of it by many Ages. It 
was written 1n the firſt and moſt ancient 
Language 3 from which the very Alpha- 
bets and Letters of all other Log 

( in the opinion of the moſt learned Hea- 
thens, Plutarch, Pliny, Tacitus, Lucan, 
&c. ) were derived. The very numbet 
and order of. Letters moſt gencrally uſed 
in all kind of Alphabets, being very im- 
proper and unnatural ; which 1t is not 
likely men of ſeveral nations would have 
all agreed upon, were it not barely upon 
this reaſon, that they were taken up by 
imitation , and ſo did retain the errors 
and imperfections of that firſt original 
from whence they were derived. | 

This Book contains as the moſt anci- 
ent, ſo the moſt exatt ſtory of the world, 
The propagation of men, and the diſperſ- 
ing of Families into the ſeveral parts of 
the earth ;_ as I ſhewed before. 

And though this Book were written in 
ſeveral ages and places , by ſeveral per- 
ſons; yet doth the Doctrine of it accord 
together, with a moſt excellent harmony, 
without any diſſonance or inconſfiſten- 
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* And for the manner of delivering the 
things contained in it, 'tis ſo ſolemn, re- 
verend and majeſtick, -ſo exactly ſuited to 
the nature of things, as may juſtly pro 
voke our wonder and acknowledgment 
of its Divine original. Inſomuch that 
Longinus, a great maſter of eloquence a- 
mongſt the Heathens, hath obſerved the 
decorum and majeſty which M-vſes uſeth 
in deſcribing the Creation, inthoſe words, 
God ſaid, Let there be Light, and there 
was Light. 

And as for the New Teſtament. Thoſe 
various correſpondences, which it bears 
to thechief things of the Old Teſtament, 
may ſufficiently evidence that mutual re- 
lation , dependance and affinity which 
there 1s betwixt them. That in ſuch an 
Age there was ſuch a man as Chriſt , who 
preached ſuch a doctrine, wrought many 
miracles, ſuttered an ignominious death, 
and was afterwards worlhipped as God, 
having abundance of diſciples and fol- 
lowers, at firſt chietly amongſt the vul- 
gar, but a while after, amongſt ſeveral 
of the moſt wiſe and learned men 3; who 
in a ſhort ſpace of time did propagate 
their belief and doftrine into the moſt 
remote parts of the world : I ſay, a'l this 
1s for the truth of the matter of fa&, nor 
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ſo much as doubted or called into que- 


ſtion, by Juliar, or Celſus, or the Jews 


themſelves, or any other of the moſt a- 
yowed enemies of Chriſtianity. But we 
have it by as good certainty as any ra- 
tional man can wiſh or hope for, that is, 
by Univerſal Teſtimony, as well of ene- 
mies as friends. 

And if theſe things were ſo, as to the 
matter of fa&, the common principles of 
nature will aflure us, that 'tis not con- 
ſiſtent with the nature of the Deity, his 
Truth, Wiſdom or Juſtice, to work ſuch 
miracles in confirmation of a Lye or Im- 
poſture, 

Nor can it be reaſonably objected, 
That theſe miracles are now ceaſed ; and 
we have not any ſuch extraordinary way 
to confirm the truth of our Religion : 
'Tis ſufficient that they were upon the 
firſt plantation of it, when men were to 
be inſtituted and confirmed in that new 
Doctrine. And there may be as mugh 
of the wiſdom of providence in the for- 
bearing them now, as in working them 
then. It being not reaſonable to think 
that the univerſal Laws of Nature, by 
which things are to be regularly guided 
in their natural courſe, ſhould frequent- 
ly or upon every little occaſion be vio- 
lated or diſordered. To 
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To which may be added that wonder- 
ful way wheteby this.Religion bath been 
ted in the world, with much fim- 
plicity and infirmity in the firſt publiſh- 
ers of it; without arms, or faction, or 
favour of great men 3 or the per{waſions 
of Philoſophers or Orators ; only by a 
naked propoſal of plain evident Truth, 
with a firm reſolution of ſuffering and 
dying for it, by which it hath ſubdued 
all kind of perſecutions and oppoſitions, 
and ſurmounted whatever diſcouragement 
or reſiſtance could-be laid in its way, or 
made againſt it. 
2. From the Exceliency of the things 
contained 1n it, both in reſpect to the 


5 End propoſed, 
Mears for the attaining of it. 


1. From the Ed 1t propoſes, the chief 
reward which it ſets before us, namely, 
the: eternal viſion and fruition of God. 
Which 1s ſo excellent in it ſelf, and ſo 
ſuitable to a rational Being, as no other 
Religion or Profcfiion whatſoever, hath 
\ thought of, or ſo expreſly inliſted up- 

on 


Some of the learned Heather have pla- 
ced the happineſs of Man in the extcrnal 
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ſenſual delights of this world ; I mean 
the Epicureanrs, who though in other re- 
{pets they were perſons of many excel- 
lent and ſublime ſpeculations, yet becauſe 
of their groſs error in this kind they 
have been in all ages looked upon with 
a kind of execration and - abhorrency, 
not only amongſt the v#lgar , but like- 
wiſe amongſt the Learneder fort of Phi. 
loſophers. "Tis an opimion this, ſo very 
groſs and ignoble, as cannot be ſuffici- 
cently deſpiſed. It doth debaſe the un- 
der{tanding of man, and all the princi- 
ples in him, that are ſublime and gene- 
rous, extinguiſhing the very ſeeds of ho- 
nour, and piety, and virtue, affording 
no room for ations or endeavours, that 
are truly great and noble ; being alto- 
gether unworthy of the nature of Man, 
and doth reduce us to the condition of 
Beaſts. 

Others of the wiſer Heather, have ſpo- 
ken ſometimes doubtfully concerning a 
future cſtate, and therefore have placed 
the reward of virtue, in the doing of 
virtuous things. Firtus eſt ſtbi preminm. 
Wherein though there be much of truth, 
yct it doth nor afford encouragement e- 
nough, for the vaſt defires of a rational 


ſoul. 
Others 
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Others who have owned a ſtate after 
this life, have placed the Happineſs of it 
in groſs and ſenſual pleaſures, Feaſts and 
Gardens, and Company, and other ſuch 
low and groſs enjoyments. 

Whereas the Doftrine. of Chriſtianity 
doth fix it upon things , that are much 
more ſpiritual and ſublime , the Beatifical 
Viſion, a clear unerring underſtanding, a 
perfe& tranquillity of mind , a conformi- 
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ty to God, a perpetual admiring and - 


praiſing of him : Than which the mind 
of man cannot fancy any thing that is 
more excellent or deſiraþle. 

2. As to the Mears it diredts to, for 
the attaining of this end, they are ſuita- 
ble bath to the goodneſs and greatneſs 
of the end it ſelf. 

1. For the Duties that are enjoyned 
in reference to Divine worſhip. They are 
ſo full of ſanfity and ſpiritual devotion, 
as may ſhame all the pompous ſolemnities 
of other Religions, in their coltly ſacrifi- 
ces, their dark wild myſteries, and ex- 
ternal obſervances. Whereas this refers 
chiefly to the holineſs of the mind, re- 
lignation to God , love of him, depen- 
dance upon him, ſubmiſſion to his Will, 
cndeavouring ta be like him, 
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2. And as for the Dutics of the 
cond-Table, which: concern our mutual 
converſation towards one another 3 It al. 
lows' nothing that is hurtful or noxious, 
either to our ſelves, or others : Forbids 
all kind of injury or revenge, commands 
to overcome evil with good , to pray 
for enemies and perſecutors; doth not 
admit of any mental,” much lefs any cor- 
poral uncleannefs; doth not tolerate any 
immodeſt or uncomely word. or geſture; 
forbids us to wrong others in their goods 
and poſleflions, or to _ our Own 5 
requires us to be very tender both of our 
own and other mens reputations. In 
brief, it enjoyns nothing bur what ishelp. 
ful, and uſeful, and good for mankind, 
Whatever any Philoſophers have pre- 
ſcribed concerning their moral virtues of 
Temperance, and Prudence , and Patience, 
and- the duties of ſeveral relations, is 
here injoyned in a far more eminent; ſub- 
lime and comptehenſive manner. Be- 
ſides fueh Examples and incitations to pi- 
cty as are not to be parallel'd elſewhere, 
The whole Syſteme-of its DoArine being 
tranſcendently excellent, and ſo 'exatly 
conformable to the higheſt, pureſt rea+ 
ſon, that in thoſe very things wherein it 
goxs beyoud the rules of Moral Philoſo- 
CEEYE h phy, 
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conſent and ſubmit to it. 


In brief, it doth in every reſpe& ſo _ 


fully anſwer the chief feope and defign 
of Religion, in giving all imaginable ho- 
nour and ſubmiſhon to the Deity, pro- 
moting the good of mankind, fatisfyin 
and ſupporting the mind of man, wit 
the higheſt kind of enjoyments, that a 
rational ſoul can wiſh or hope for, as no 
other Religion or Profeſſion whatſoever 
can pretend unto. 


What hath briefly been faid upon this 
argument may ſuffice to ſhew the exceed- 
ing folly and unreaſonableneſs of thoſe 
men who are ſceptical and indifferent as 
to any kind of Religion. 'Tis a vice this, 
that 1f it may not be ſtyled direct Arhei ſor, 
yet certainly it is the very next degree to 
it. And there is too much reaſon to fuſ- 
pett, that it doth in this generation very 
much abound, not only amongſt the Vul- 
gar, but ſuch alſoas would be thought the 
greateſt V;ts, and moſt knowing men. It 
hath been occaſioned by that heat and 
zeal of men in thoſe various contrary opi- 
nions,, which have of late abounded, to- 
ow with thoſe great ſcandals that have 
en given by the Profeſlors of Religion 
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on ſeveral hands. From whence men of 
corrupt minds have taken occaſion to 
doubt of all kind of Religion 3 and to 
look upon it only as a Political inventi- 
Qn, Which doth no farther oblige, than 
as the Laws of ſeveral Countries do pro- 
vide for it. Theſe common ſcandals have 
been the occaſtor, but the true ground at 
the bottom , of ſuch mens prejudice and 
diffatisfaction, 1s the ſtrictneſs and purity 
of this Religion, which they find puts too 
great a reſtraint and check upon their ex- 
orbitant luſts and paſſions. 

I know they will pretend for their he- 
Gtation and indifferency in this kind, the 
want of clear and infallible evidence for 
the truth of Chriſtianity 5 than which no- 
thing can be more abſurd and unworthy 
of a rational man. For let it be but im- 
partially conſidered; what is it, that ſuch 
men would have? Do they expect Ma- 
thematical proof and certainty in Moral 
things? Why , they may as well expe& 
toſke with their ears, and hear with their 
eyes, Such kind of things (as I ſhewed 
at large in the beginning of - 
being altogether asdiſproportioned to ſuc 
Eind of proofs, as the objects of the ſeve- 
ral ſenſcs are tq one another, The argu+ 
ments or proofs to be uſcd in ſcyeral mats; 
ters 
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tersare of various and different kinds, ac- 
cording to the nature of the thing, to be 
NE And it will become every rational 
man to yeild to ſuch proofs, as the nature 
of the thing which he enquires about 1s 
capable of : And that man is to be look- 
ed uponas froward and contentious, who 
will not reſt ſatisfied in ſuch kind of Evi- 
dence as is counted ſufficient , either by 
all others, or by moſt, or by the wiſcſt 
men. 

If we ſuppoſe God to have made any 
Revelation of his Will to mankind, can 
any man propoſe or fancy any better way 
for conveying down to Poſterity the Cer- 
tainty of it, than that clear and univer- 
fal Tradition which we have for the Hiſto- 
ry of the Goſpel ? And muſtnot that man 
be very unreaſonable, who will not be 
content with as much evidence for an az- 
cient Book or matter of Fad, as any thing 
of that nature is capable of ? If it beonly 
infallible and mathematical Certainty that 
can ſettle his mind, why ſhould he believe 
that he was born of ſuch Parents, and 
belongs to ſuch a Family? *'Tis poflible 
men might have combined together to 
deludehim with ſuch a Tradition. Why 
may he not as well think, that he was 
born a Prince and not a Subject , and 

con» 
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conſequently deny all duties of ſubjedi- 
on and obedience to thoſe above him ? 
There is nothing ſo wild and extravagant, 
to which men may not expoſe themſeves 
by ſuch a kind of nice and ſcrupulous in- 
credulity. 

Whereas, if to the enquiries about Re- 
ligion a man would but bring with him 
th: ſame'candour and in genuity, the ſame 
readineſs to be inſtructed, which he doth 
to the ſtudy of humane Arts and Sciences, 
that is, a mind free from violent preju- 
dices and a delire of contention; It can 
hardly be imagined, but that he muſt be 
convinced and ſubdued by thoſe clear 
evidences which offer themſclves to eve- 
ry inquiſitive mind, concerning the truth 
of the Principles of Religion in general, 
and concerning the Drvine Authority of 
the H. Scriptures, and of the Chriſtian 
Religion. | : | 
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Remember them which have the 
Rule over you, who bave 
ſpoken to you the word of God ; 
whoſe F aith follow, conſeder- 
ing the end of their converſa- 


tion. 


N handling this Text of holy 
[ Scripture, that we may mingle 

nothing of Humane AﬀeSions, 
that our Paſſions may give no In- 
terruption to you in hearing, or 
to me in ſpeaking ; I ſhould de. 
fire to ſuppreſs them quite, if it 
were poſſible. And poſlible it is, 
where they are ſlightly raiſed, as 
upon common and ordinary occa- 
ſions 


ſions :- But where they are ground. 
ed and ſtrong, where they dare ar. 
gue, and ſeem'to have Reaſon on 
their fide, as there :1s too much in 
ſight for ours ; there I think it is in 
vain to endeavour it: The only way 
in this caſe, is to give them ſome 
kind of Vent, to diſcharge themin 
part, and to govern what remains of 
the Aﬀections. 

You will I hope the rather bear 
with my Infirmity, that I cannot 
contain from deploring the Loſs, 
the irreparable Loſs that we ſuffer, 
I think all ſuffer, in the death of 
this Eminent Perſon. He was the 
man in whom his Friends had ex- 
perience of much good, and had 


hopes of much more ; not ſo much | 


for his greatneſs or power, as ab- 
ſiracting from theſe, tor what they 
found in himſelf, which was a great 
and manifold Bleſling to all that 
lived within his converſation. He 
was 
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Was a Father, a Counſellor, a Com- 
forter, a Helper, a fure Friend : 
He was all they could with in e- 
very Relation, and by the courſe 
of Nature, might have been for 
many years. But for our fins, 
(though for his unſpeakable ad- 
vatitage) the great and wiſe God 
was not pleaſed ro continue that 
Bleſſing ; He took him out of this 
World, when for ought we could 
judge, there was moſt need of ſuch 
men to live in it; and when we 
lad much reaſon to expe&t more 
pood than ever by his living in 
it. 

Oh the Unſearchable ways and 
Counſels of God! Oh the Blind- 
neſs of Humane hopes and expeQa- 
tions! While we pleaſe our ſelves 
with the good we have in hand, 
while we reach out for more, 
as if there would never be an end, 
within a few days all withers, al} 
a van. 


(4) 
vaniſheth to This : We have No. 
thing left, but what it grieves us 
to ſee; We have nothing remains, 
but what we are willing to be 
rid of, a poor ſhell of earth, char 
we make haſte to bury out of our 
ſight. 

Yes ; of wiſe and good men, 
which 1s their Priviledg above 0- 
thers, there remains after Death, 
a. Memory, an Example which they 
leave behind them, as a ſacred De- 
poſitum for us to keep and uſe un- 
til we ſee them again. Are theſe 
things Nothing in our fight ? They 
are above all price in the fight of 
God; who, that they may be ſo 
to us, both telleth us the worth, 
and recommends them to our e- 
ſteem, and requires the fruit of 
them in many places of Scripture : 
But in none with more Application 
to our preſent Occaſion, than in 
my Text. I ſhall ſufficiently Ju- 
ſtifte 
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ſtifie niy choice of it, if I can but 
make it be underſtood : I ſhall 
ſhew the full Import of it, in thoſe 
duties which it contains : I ſhall 
endeavour to ſtir you up to pra- 
iſe them with reſpec to this pre« 
ſent occaſion. | 

Firſt, For the underſtanding of 
my Text, we are to look for no 
help from what goes next before it, 
or after it : For the whole bufineſs 
of it is contained within it ſelf. 
It lies ia the heap among other di- 
reions, which withour any certain 
connexion between them, were gi- 
ven by the Writer of this Epiſtle 
to the Hebrews, that is, to thoſe 
Fews who were converted to be 
Chriſtians. 

For the time when it was writ- 
ten, we are certain of this, that it 
was while Timothy lived; for he is 
mentioned as living in the 24 Verſe 
of this Chapter. And he being 
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there ſaid to have ſuffered Imprifon- 
ment for the Goſpel, this brings us 
a little nearer to the knowledg of 
the time : For then it muſt be after 
both S. Pauls Epiſtles to Timothy. 
In the laſt of thoſe Epiſtles, which 
was ſome years after the other, .S. 
Paul ſpeaks much of his own Im- 
priſonment for the Goſpel : He 
warns Timothy ofr, that he muſt 
ſaffer for the Goſpel : He inſtrugs 
him what to do when God (hall 
call him to ſuffer. Not a word 
of any thing that he had ſuffered 
already : Nay, be counſels him as 
a young man, that had never been 
tried. He 1nvyites' him to Rome, 
which was the great place of try- 
al ; in which place, as it appears 
in the cloſe of this Chapter, Timo- 
thy did ſuffer that Impriſonment for 
the Goſpel, from which he was de- 
liver'd, when this Epiſtle was writ- 
ten, It appears, that after the E- 

piſtle 
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piftle to Timothy, how long after 
we know not, he did go to Rome, 
as Paul will'd him. How long he 
ſtaid there we know not, ere he 
did ſuffer impriſonment. How 
long he was in Priſon, we know 
not, ere he was ſet at liberty. On- 
ly we know, it was a conſiderable 
time, we have reaſon to think it 
might be' ſome years; it might be 
many years that this Epiſtle was 
written” after the ſecond Epiſtle to 
Timotby. 

And if fo, then'it was written, 
not only as Theodoret ſays, long 
after the death of James the Bro- 
ther of John: But account it how 
you will, this Epiſtle was written, 
after the death of James the Bro- 
ther of our Lord : Which James 
being the tirſt Biſhop of Fersſalem, 
and the other Fames an Apoſile, 
that is, a Biſhop at large, and both 
theſe being put to death at Feruſa- 
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lem; Not to ſearch into Church-Hi- 
ſtory for thoſe others of their order, 
who dyed before this time in other 
places ; nor to gueſs how many 0- 
thers were dead, that are not re- 
corded in Church-Hiſtory : It we 
think of no more but theſe two 
eminent ſervants of Chriſt, we can- 
not be to ſeek of the underſtand- 
ing of this Text, nor of the ap- 
plication to our particular purpole. 
I ſay not, but it may have a more 
general extent, There 1s a memo- 
ry duc, not only to the Apoſtles 
of Chriſt, and to the Biſhops their 
Succeſſors; but to all other good 
Miniſters of Chriſt, yea to all o- 
ther exemplary Chriſtians. But if 
the Apoſtle had meant this only of 
Biſhops, I cannot gueſs that he 
would have it expreſt otherwile, 
than he hath done in my Text. 

Fo prove this, I muſt have re- 
eourſe to the Original, and not 


wholly 
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wholly depend upon our Engliſh 


Tranſlation. For that he meant 
this of Biſhops, it appears not ſuf- 
ficiently, and of them being dead, 
not at all, in our Tranſlation. 
And yet from the Original, I ſee 
no reaſon to doubt , that our A- 
poſtle in this Text, meant no 0- 
ther but Biſhops, and thoſe depart- 
ed this life. 

For the Order of Biſhops, it is 
deſcribed by thoſe a&ts of Ruling 
and Teaching, in the words of our 
Tranſlation ; but it 1s much more 
expreſly by the word 5y4wwu in the 
Original. For the meaning of 
which word, to whom ſhould we 
reſort, but either to the Greeks, in 
whoſe Language ; or to the Jews, 
for whoſe immediate uſe this was 
written? Among the Greeks 5y4uwe 
15a general word, it ſignifies Rulers 
Feeleftaſtical or Civil. In this 
Verſe they take it for Eccleſiaſtical 

a 4 Rulers . 
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Rulers : So Chryſoftom on my Text; 
and Oecumenins, o} 'Emoxiney, the A- 
poſtle ſpeaks of Biſhops in this 
Verſe, If the Jews would fay fo 
too, what could we have more ? 
They do fay it, as. much as we have 
reaſon to. expe. In their Tradj- 
tional Langnage they call one 
of our Biſhops pypje which in effect 
is the word in my Text. So then 
we have the conſent both of 
Greeks and of Hebrews, rhat is, of 
them who had moſt reaſon to know 
the meaning of the word, that Bi- 
ſhops are meant by the word yi 
in my Text. 

That the Apoſtle here ſpeaks not 
of Living, but of Dead Biſhops: of 
them that Had the Rule betore that 
time; though 'tis rendred , that 
Hawe, in our Tranſlation ; it ap. 
peareth by other words in my Text. 
Remember them, ſays the Apoſtle : 
What, thole that are preſent ? 

They 
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They are not the objeQs of Me- 
mory, but of Senſe. Remember 
% i548, the good Biſhops you 
have had: #9: Lad Anoay them that bawe 
ſpoken to you, that have ſpoken 
their laſt, - and ſhall ſpeak no more 
in this. world : dretec,conſedering, 
looking back , or looking up to 
7 luf201y # averpopys , the end of ther 
converſation, "ave526d ſignifies the 
whole courſe of this life, "Ex&eo:; is 
the end or period of it. Look 
back, ſays the Apoſtle, to your Bi- 
ſhops deceaſed, conſider their end, 
or Exit, or going out of this 
world. 

To confirm this, if: any doubt, I 
ſhall deſire him to compare this 
Verſe withthe. x7 of this Chapter. 
In both Verſes the Apoſtle: ſpeaks 
of the 54&,that 1s, of Biſhops, as 
I, have interpreted and proved. In 
the 17 he | hh our duty to the 
living, Obey them, ſays the Apoſtle, 
and 
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and Sabmit your ſelejes, for they 


watch for your ſouls, Tn this Verſe 


he ſhews our duty to Biſhops de. 
ceaſed; Remember them, and follow 
their Faith , confi dering the end of 
their converſetion. 

I think more needs not be ſaid, 
to ſhew'the ſcope of my'Text, and 
how applicable it is to-our preſent 
Occafion. It being clear that the 
Apoſtle ſpeaks here of Biſhops, 
and of them being” departed this 
life. 

I now proceed to the duties re- 
quuedat our hands; wweorivile, and 
wigs, Remember and Imitate. 

Firſt, Remember, *Tis a natural 
defire that men have , to be re- 
membred when they are dead. 

We do not find it is fo in any 
other creature : they deſire ro hve 
as lony as they can ; but for ought 
we can judg, by any Indication, 
they have no regard to what hall 
come 
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come after... The reaſon is plain, 
for their Being determines with 
their life. - But for man, among 
many other tokens of Immortality, 
he hath by. ſecret InſtinQ, a Na- 
tural defjre toi be thought of, and 
ſpoken of in after-times. ' We ce 
this, not only in them that are in- 
flamed with the. hope of a Future 
life ; bat even in thoſe, 'rhat, for 
ought appears to us, know or think 
little of any more but” the pre- 
ſent. 

What elſe made the Egyptian 
Kings lay out their wealth on Py- 
ramids, and the like. ſtapendeous 
buildings ? - What moved the old 
Greeks and the 'Romans, with ſo 
much care' and expence to leave 
Statues and other Monuments, with 
Inſcriptions of their names ? What 
meant thoſe in the unlettered Na- 
tions, by 'the much harder ſhifts 
they have made ro convey any 
thing 
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thing of rhemſclves to Poſterity ? 
I need not ſeek for inſtances of 
this in remote Times and' Coun. 
tries, whem we ſee 'ris {6 frequent 
in our Age, and perhaps no-where 
more than in this: City ;; for' men 
of defign, that think long before. 
hand, above all other things, to 
provide for this. kind of Immorta- 
lity. Some venture their lives, 0- 
thers wear out themſelves, they do 
and ſuffer any thing' to get eſtates : 
Not for themſelves, that might be 
happier without them; nor ſo- much 
for their. known Heirs, whom they 
load with Entails, as for men whom 
they know not, but only hope they 
will be in after-times, For their 
inward thought is, that their bonuſes 
fhall continue for ever, and their 
dwelling-place to all generations : 
they call their lands by their own 
names, This their way is their 


folly, and thoſe that ſee it are ſuch 


fools 
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fools to take after them, ſays Dz- 
wid, Pſal. a9. 11. 
- But if thisdefign take, it muſt 
bein ſpite of God, who hath de- 
clared it ſhall not do. He will 
thwart wicked men. They that 
provide not for the true Immor- 
tality, ſhall loſe their defign in 
this ſhadow of it. Either their name 
ſhall be forgotten; God hath threat- 
ned he will cat it off, he will blot 
it out, their memory ſhall periſh with 
them: Or if it ſurvive , it ſhall 
be to their ſhame, their name ſball 
rot,” Prov. 10.79. What they build 
for fame, ſhall be like Abſoloms 
Pillar, which remains to this day ; 
but the paſlers by throw ſtones at 
It, in deteſtation of his Memory : 
Such is generally, though not al- 
ways, the curſe of God that pnr- 
ſues wicked men. 

Whereas contrariwiſe it is the 
Promiſe of God to the Juſt, that 
they 
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they ſball always be had in remens. 
brance, Pſal. 112.6, And that their 
memory ſhall be bleſſed as far as 
known, Prov.10.7. Promiſes which, 
as all other of Temporal things, 
are to be- underſtood with reſerya. 
tion to the Divine Oeconomy, to 
that wiſdom of God which orders 
all things in the Government of 
the world. It becometh not the 
Majeſty of him that governs all 
things, to break his courſe, and to 
work Miracles upon every parti- 
cular occaſion. *Tis enough that 
he generally provideth that the 
ſame thing may be done otherwiſe, 
and declares it to thoſe by whom 
it ought to be done. If they do 
it not, if there be a faileur in them; 
his Promife is not void, his word 1s 
not broken, {ince it was given with 
that Condition : Which being not 
performed by them that were to 
have done it, he can make repara+ 

tion 
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tion to thoſe that ſuffer by it ; yea 
he hath done it already in this, 
that he hath given them that which 
this typifies. And what if they fall 
ſhort of the ſhadow , when they 
have the ſubſtance, in a better and 
true Immortality ? 

The mean while we ſee what 1s 
required on our parts. As the ſer- 
yants of God, out of that ſtore 
which he hath given us, We are 
to pay what. he hath promiſed 
good men. *Tis that which alt 
naturally deſire, bur wicked meh 
ſhall not attain ; only tro the juſt, 
God hath , promiſed: that we ſhall 
remember them,” and -he:commands 
that we ſhould',do. ity.eſpecially 
for good... Biſhops departed this 
Li8S. - * | 

Our remembrance of rhem doth 
not” differ in kind, but in deyree, 
from what, we owe tothe memory 
of others. *'Tis a duty we are to 


BE 
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pay them above others, in our | 
Thoughts, in our Aﬀecions, in 
our Words, and in our Acorns 
_ and Lives. 
Firſt, in our Thoughts ; 'tis not 
a ſimple remembrance that God re- 
quires ; for that being an ad of 
the ſenfitive ſoul, as I conceive, 
doth not directly fall under pre- 
cept. For it 1s not in our power, 
to remember or forget, either what 
or when we pleaſe. But it is in 
our power, todo thoſe as which 
conduce to the exciting, or to the 
helping of our memory. This is 
that which God requires at our 
hands, that we ſhould endeavour 
to turn our minds-. towards ſach 
objzets,: and contemplate in them 
the gifts and graces of God : that 
as oft as we think of them, we 
ſhould acknowledg that good which 
was in them , _ which we have 


received by their means : That we 
ſhould 
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ſhould pay them that honourable 
eſteem which we owe to our ſpiri- 
tual Parents and BenefaQors. 

Tf we think upon them heartily 
in this manner, it will work ſome- 
thing upon our AﬀeSions, We 
cannot but be ſenſible of the wanr 
of ſuch men, and therefore grieved 
for our loſs, when they are taken 
from us; as the Aſian Biſhops were 
at thoſe words of St. Paul, when he 
faid, they ſhould ſee bis face no more. 
Though God intend it for theit 
gain, whom he takes to himſelf, 
and he takes them in that time, 
which ſuits beſt with their Circum- 
ſtances: Yer, even then, we have 
cauſe to grieve for our ſelves, and 
for the Church, who are deprived 
of the preſence and uſe of ſuch 
men. How much more, when for 
ought we know, they are taken 
away for our fins ? when for ought 
we know, it was becaufe the age 
b was 
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was not worthy of them? For ought 
we know, tis in order to ſome judg. 
ment of God, which will come 
the ſooner when they. are gone, 
when we have filled up the mea- 
ſure of our iniquities ? 

When Elijah was taken away 
in a very evil age, El:ſba cryed 
out, O my Father, my Father, the 
Chariots and Horſemen of Ihjrael | 
What will become of Ifrael now 
thou art gone? We dare not think 
{ſo highly of any one man. We 
have no ſuch cauſe to deſpond of 
our Nation. When it 1s <a we 
are to do our parts to make it bet- 
ter, to pray that God would ſend 
more Labourers into his Harveſt, 
that he would double his gifts and 
bleflings on thole that are left. 

And for thoſe we have loſt, we 
muſt reſign them ro God; both ac- 
knowledging his bounty in giving 
them to us, and ſubmitting to his 
will, 
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will, in taking them to himſelf. So 
S. Bernard on the death of his Bro- 
ther Gerard, Lord, fays he, thou haſt 
given , and thou haſt taken away ; 
though we' grieve that thou haſt ta. 
ken away, yet we cannot forget that 
thou didft give him. Yea, we owe 
not only ſubmiſfion to God, but 
thankfnineſs too for their ſakes who 
are delivered by this means from 
ſo great and ſuch manifold evils, 
as continually boyer about us' in 
this life. From ſickneſs and pain, 
from labour and danger, from for- 
row, and fear, and care, and what 
not? being delivered from Sin 
which is the Cauſe, and from that 
Fleſh which is the Center of all 
this. 1 | 
They are paſt all evils elſe, that 
have overcome Death :'They leave 
ſorrow to us, who call our felyes 
the living : Their: life, the only: 
true life, 'is immutable Joy, cter- 
b 2 nal 
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nal Reſt, Peace, and Felicity. 

Which if we ſeriouſly believe, 
if we deſire to be with them, we 
cannot forrow for our loſs, with- 
out joy for their gain, and thanks- 
giving on their behalf, to that good 
God, who hath given them the vifio- 
ry through our Lord Feſus Chriſt. 

But thus much we owe upon the 
death of every true Chriſtian, though 
of never fo mean a rank and con- 
dition, VVe are to be thankful to 
God for his mercies, and to pro- 
tels' it, as we are taught 1n the 
Offices of our Church; which have 
the ſame words of burial, for the 
meaneſt of onr communion,as for 
thoſethat archigheſt in their Graces 
and Gifts. 

But there is a remembrance in 
VVords that 1s: due to theſe, and 
not to the other ; namely, the due 
praiſe of thoſe thetr excellent Graces 
and Gifts; which though they have 

not 
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not of themſelves, but through the 
bounty and liberality of God, who 
is therefore to be chiefly reſpected 
and glorified, in all the praiſe that 
| we give to his creatures: Yet fince 
he is pleaſed to do them this ho- 
nour above others, and to make 
choice of them whom he ſo digni- 
fies; we are bound to allow it them, 
. weare to follow Gods choice, to 
give them praiſe whom he hath 
ſo qualified for it. Only with this 
care, that we do it truly, not to 
flatter the dead; and profitably, for 
the example and imitation of the 
living. | 

We have ſo much reaſon to do 
this, that they who had only rea- 
ſon to guide them, the Gentiles, 
upon the death of any eminent 
perſons, had Orations made ee 


lickly in their praiſe. The Fews, 


without any particular Law for 
it, had honour done to the Me- 
b 2 
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mory of Worthy perſons at their 
Funerals, 2 Chrog.32-ult. TheRites 


of it are partly deſcribed, 2 Chron. - 


16. 14. They laid their dead ina 
bed: full of the richeſt perfumes, 


which alſo were- publickly burne at 


the: Interment, - To which I con- 
ceive: the Preacher alludes, Eccleſ, 
7.1. where' he ſays, A good name 
7 better than. precious oyntment, and 
the-day of ones death than the day 
of | ones birth. 

- VVhen one cometh into the 


VVorld, none knows how he may 


prove:it he do well in it,he goes out 
with this publick teſtimony, Afﬀ- 
ter which the Fews never mention- 
ed {uch perſons without a bleſſing 
on their memory, 

Burt above all others, the: Primi- 
tive Chriſtians were very obſervant 
this way, They ſaw it was the 
will of their Lord and Maſter, 
that the good: work which was 

done 
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done upon him by Mary, ſhould 
be kept in perpetual memory, and 
is therefore recorded in the Gol- 
pel. They ſaw how the works of 
Dorcas were ſhewn at her death, 
the Coats and Garments which ſhe 
made for the poor. They ſaw what 
need there was of great Incentives, 
in thoſe days, when Chriſtianity 
was a moſt dangerous Profeflion. 
Te is of no fmall force, to make 
men love a Religion, when they 
ſee it infuſes excellent Principles, 
that it excites ſo ſuitable praftiſes, 
that it is proof againſt ſuffering 
and death. And the experience 
of that power it hath in ſome, pro- 
yokes and animates others to the 
ſame. 

Upon theſe and the like con(t- 
derations, and perhaps with allu- 
fion to that Text, where St. Fobr 
1s ſaid to have ſeen the fouls of the 
Martyrs under the Altar ; They 

b 4 had 


had their Memorias Martyrum, their - 
places of VVorſhip, where they 
placed the Altars over the bodies 
of their Mattyrs. V Vhat, with any 
intention to worſhip the Martyrs ? 
It was ſo ſuggeſted by the Adver- 
ſaries, and as vehemently denied 
by the Chriſtians of thoſe times. 
By thoſe of Smyrna, in the un- 
doubted a&ts of Polycarpus : We | 
canngt (ſay they). worſhip any 0- 
ther bot Chrift _ Wa - Mar. 
tyrs as being followers of Chriſt; We 
celebrate the days of their paſſions 
with Joy ; We do it both in remem- 
braace of thoſe Champions of God, 
and to train up and prepare others 
fer the like canflicts. 

Beſides this, which was peculiar 
to the Martyrs, they had a lower 
degree of remembrance, for Bi- 
ſhops, ard Confteſlors, and all o- 
ther eminent perſons departed this 
lite: whom they not only praiſed 
in 
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in-Orations at their Funerals, but 
writ their names in their Diptychs, 
or two-leaved Records, which con- 
rained in one page all the names 
of the Living ; in the other, the 
Dead that were of note in the 
Church. | 

All theſe were recited in the 
Communion-Service : Where, as 
the Living for themſelves; ſo for 
the Dead, came their Friends, and 

ave Oblations and Alms. VVhich, 
fore they were diſtributed among 
the poor, were firſt offered up to 
God in a prayer, like that which 
we uie for the Church Milicant 
here on Farth. Theſe Doles were 
their only Sacrifices for the dead : 
Only Alms to the poor, with which 
facrifices God is well-pleaſed, And 
_ their prayers were not for any de- 
liverance from pains ; unleſs the 
Patriarchs, and Prophets, and the 
Apoſtles, and Virgin Mother of 
Chriſt, 
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Chriſt, were in the ſame-pains too, 
and needeth the ſame Deliverance. 
For they were all mentioned alike, 
and together, as it is to be ſeen in 
the ancienteſt Liturgies. | 

Among all theſe Innocent - Offi. 
ces, and Rites of the Primitive Chri- 
ſtians, / was there - any thing of 
prayer for fouls in Purgatory? Was 
there any thing of prayer to Saints 
departed this life > Was there any 
foundation for thoſe ſuperſtitious 
Obſeryances, Of adoring their Re- 
liques, of Proſtration to their Ima- 
ges, of Pilgrimage to their Shrines, 
of making Vows, of ſaying Maſſes, 
of Offering to them, and the like ? 
The Papiſts ſay there was, they 
plead the practice of the Church 
tor it, they wreſt places of Scrip- 
ture to their purpoſe. Nay, the 
Rhemiſts and others, alledge this 
very Text, without which I ſhould 
not have mention'd them at this 
me, But 
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_ But as the Learnedſt men among 
themſelves have been ſo juſt not to 
charge this upon my Text, and 
ſome of them confeſs they have no 
ground for theſe things in any one 
Text 'of Canonical Scripture : So 
they would do us but right to ac- 
knowledg, that none of theſe 
things were pracisd for ſome hun- 
dreds of years * after Chriſtianity 
came into the world. 

In thoſe Primitive times all their 
Offices for the Dead, were, either 
to give Teſtimony of that Faith in 
which they died, and that death 
had not diſfoly'd their Communion 
with the Living : or they were ta 
bleſs God for their holy Life, and 
happy Death ; or to Pray to him, 
not for their deliverance from Pur- 
gatory, of which there was no Faith 
in thoſe times; but for the Increaſe 
ot that Good which they beliey'd 
them to be poſleſt of already, or 


for 
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for the Attainment of that farther 
rood which they thought they were 
ſure of, namely, for their ſpeedy 
and happy Reſurre&ion, for their 
perfet diſcharge at the day of 
Judgement, forthe Conſummation 
of their bliſs with their own in the 
Kingdom of Glory. 

Not to ſay how the Fathers dif- 
fer among themſelves in theſe par- | 
ticulars; or how many of theſe 
particuſars are omitted in the Ro- 
man Chnrch as well as ours; it is 
enough that here is nothing makes 
tor them, but much againſt thoſe 
their Errors and Corruptions. All 
that is agreed on all hands, or that 
we find in the Praftice of the firſt 
Ages, being ſufficiently contain'd 
in thoſe Offices of our Church; in 
the prayer for the Charch-Militant, 
in the Colle&t on All-Saints day, 
and in the Office for the burial of 


the Dead ; where we pray, That 
zt 
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it would pleaſe God of his gracious 

goodneſs, ſbortly to accompliſh the 
number of bis Ele, and to: haſten 
bis Kingdom, that we, with all thoſe 
that are departed in the true faitb 
of bis holy Naine, may bawve our per- 
e& conſummation and bliſs, both in 
body and ſonl, in bis everlaſting 


Laftly, Remembrance in Action 
is the other duty enjoyn'd in my 
Text , Myuios # aicw Imitate their 
Faith, that is, their Chriſtian pro- 
teflion and praftice , their. whole: 
Lite and Converſation, according 
to their own belief of that word 
which they have ſpoken. 

The Reaſon of this duty 1s plain : 
for it is our buſineſs in this world 
to recover the . Image of God in 
which he created us; to be like 
him here in Righteouſneſs and Ho- 
lineſs, that we may be like im 
hereafter in Glory and Happineſs. 
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To this End, God has given us 
thoſe Lineaments of himſelf, which 
are written ſufficiently in our Na- 
- ture, but more fully and diſtinQly 
in Scripture. In which Scripture, 
he ſo oft and ſo vehemently re. 
uires us, Be ye Holy, as I am Ho. 
; ; be-ye 7 as T am Fuft ; be 
ye Merciful, as I am Merciful ; be 
ye Pure, as © am Pure ; be ye Per- 
feet, as your heavenly Father is Per- 
ect 


This good Word of God, which 
was given by the Prophets and A- 
poſtles, is ſtill inculcated on us by 
_ them that ſpeak to us the word of 
God. Which Office being prima- 
rily of Biſhops, as appears in my 
Text, They are firſt and above all 
others to conform themſelves to it, 
to ſhew others how poſſible and 
how practicable it 1s. 

Our Apoſtle ſuppos'd this in 
thoſe Primitive Biſhops in my _ 
70 
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God requires it of all that ſuc- 
ceed them in the Church. So of 
Timothy, though | he were young 
in Ape, yet being in that Place, Be 
thou, an Example to beliewers in 
word, in converſation, in ſpirit, an 
faith, in truth, x Tim. 4. 12. and 
in the laſt Verſe, Take heed to thy 
| Self, and to. thy DoGirine : Do this 
conſtantly and continually, and ſo 
thou ſhalt ſave both thy ſelf and 
them that hear thee. _ | | 
Whether they do. this or no , 
they are our Teachers and Rulers ; 
therefore in the. 17 Verſe of this 
Chapter, while they live, we muſt 
obey their Word,and ſubmit to their 
Government. . When they are . 
dead, both for what they are, and 
were, we may..do well to ſay no 
11] of them ; and fince we can ſay 
no good, cen forget them, and 
leave them to God. 


But 
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" But if they are ſuch as they 


ought, which the Apoſtle ſuppoſes 


in my Text, if they live as men 
that believe themſelves what they 
ſay : Tis our duty, not. only to 
ſubmit and obey them while th 
live ; but alſo to Remember them 
when they are. dead : Remember 
them, in our thoughts, with that 
honour they deſerve; In our Af- 
feFions, with a due ſenſe of our 
loſs, and their gain : Remember 
them i words, with the juſt praiſe 
of their afions and lives : In our 
prayers 'to God, with due thank- 
fulneſs for their graces and pifts 
in this life, and for the glory they 
receive after death : Laſtly, re- 
member to follow them in that holy 
way, which leads to fo happy an 
end: In our Apoſtles words, fol- 
low their Faith, conſidering the 'e- 
vent, the bleſſed end of their good 
converſation. 
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What my Text ſays in gene- 
ral of Biſhops deceaſed, 'ris moſt 
eaſte to apply. I know 1t hath 
\ been done all this while, by chem 
that knew the virtuous and great 
mind that Jately dwelt in this 
body. - They know the truth of 
all I ſhall ſay, and much more 
that might be faid in his jaſt 
commendation. But the little I 
can bring within the time 1 have 
left, being ſaid fron 'many years 
experience, will at leaſt ftir up 
thoſe that knew him not, co cn- 
quire; and if they find thefe things 
true, they know their duty of Re- 
 membrance and Imitation. | 

[ ſhall not be minute, in draw- 
ing all I fay under theſe hcads : 
for I ſpeak to them that can 
diſtinguiſh and fort things, as 
they belong to the one, or to the 
other; 

' To 
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To begin with the Natural 
endowments of his Mind ; I can- 
not think of him without juſt re- 
fletion upon that paradox , of 
the Equality of Souls. He was 
ſurely a great Inſtance to the 
contrary ; having that largeneſs 
of Soul in every reſpe& , which 
was much above the rate of or- 
dinary men. He had an Under. 
ſtanding that extended to all 
parts of uſeful Learning and Know- 
led; a Will always diſpoſed to 
Great, and Publick, and Gene- 
rous things. He had a natural 
averſion from all idle fpeculations, 
and from the eager purſyit of 
ſmall and frivolous deſigns. In 
great matters, he judged ſo well, 
that he was not uſually furprized 
with events. He purſued his 1n- 
tentions with ſuch equalneſs 
of mind, that he was never car- 
ried 
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ried beyond the calmneſs of his 
Natural Temper, ' except through 
his zeal for Publick good, or 
where his Friend was. concern- 
ed. 

What he was in his Studies, 
I have reaſon to know, that have 
often been. tired with ſtudying 
with him. He was indefatigable, 
and would have worn himſelf 
out, if he had not been relieved 
with multiplicity of buſineſs. How- 
ever, he impaired by it, a Body 
which ſeemed to have been built 
for a long Age, and contrafted 
thoſe Infirmities that haſtened his 
death. 

The effec of his Studies, in his 
Preaching and Writings, are ſut- 
ficiently known, and would have 
been much more, if God had pi- 
ven him time. 
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As for his Preaching, it was 
ſometimes famous near this place ; 
though he ſouyht rather the pro- 
fit, than the praiſe of his hearers. 
He ſpoke ſolid truth, with as lit- 
tle ſhew of Art as was poſlible. 
He expreſt all things in their true 
and natural colours; with that 
aptneſs and plainneſs of Speech, 
that gfave natural way of Elo- 
cution ,- that ſhewed he had no 
deſign upon his hearers. His plain- 
nels was beſt for the inſtruction 
of the ſimple; and for the betrer 
fort, who were in truth an Intel- 
ligent Auditory, it was enough 
that they might ſee he had no 
mind to deceive them. He ap- 
plied himſelf rather to their Un- 
derſtanding than Afﬀections. He 
law ſo much of the beauty of 
Goodneſs himſelf, that he thought 
the barc (ſhewing of it was enough 

to 
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to make all wiſe men, as it did 
him, to be in love with ir. 

In his Writings he was judi- 
cious and plain, like one that va- 
Jaed not the circumſtances ſo 
much as the ſubſtance. And he 
ſhewed it in whatſoever Argument 
he undertook ; ſometimes beating 
out new untravel'd ways, ſome- 
times repairing thoſe that had 
been beaten already : No ſubje& 
he handled, but T dare fay is the 
better for him; and will be the 
eafjer for them that come after 
him. X 

If in theſe he went ſometimes 
beſide his Profeſſion, it was in tol- 
lowing the Delign of it, to make 
men wiſer and better , which [I 
think 1s the buſineſs of Univer- 
ſal Knowledg. And this he pro- 
moted with much 'zeal and fin- 
cerity, in hope of the great Be- 

E 2 nefir 
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nefit that may accrew to man- 
kind. 

It was his aim, as in all things, 
ſo eſpecially in that which, I con- 
ceive, is much more cenſured than 
underſtood ; I mean, 1n the de- 
figm: of the Royal Society. He 
joined himſelf to it with no other 
end, but ro promote Modern 
knowledg, without any contempt 
or leſſening of thoſe great men in 
former times. With due honour 
to. whom, he thought it lawful 
for others to do that which, we 
have no reaſon to doubt, they 
themſelves would have done if 
they, were living. 

- + would - not ſeem to excuſe 
that which deſerveth commenda- 

tion-.and encouragement ; or to 

eommend orher things, for want 

of {ubje& in him. - Therefore lea- 
ving this Theme in better hands, 

I pro- 
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F proceed next to ſpeak of his 
Virtue and Graces ; and theſe the 
rather, as being both to be rement- 
bred and followed. 

And in ſpeaking of theſe, where 
ſhall l begin? Nay when (hall I end, 
if I fay all that may be ſpoken ? 
I think it not worth while to 
ſpeak of thoſe that are Vulgar, 
Th he had them alſo in- no 
common degree : Nor would I 
ſeem to make any Virtue a Pro- 
priety. Bur there are thoſe which 
are nut common to many, and 
were generally acknowledged to 
be in him; though they appear- 
ed not ſo to ſome other men, as 
they did to thoſe that intimately 
knew him. 

His Prudence was great, I think 
ic {ſe]dom failed in any thing to 
which he applied himlelf. And 
yet he wanted that part, which 
E:4 {ome 
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ſome hold to be -effential ; he fo 
wanted Diflimulation, that he had 
rather too much openneſs of heart. 
Ie was Sincertty indeed that was 
Natural to him; he ſo abhorreda 
Lye, that he was not at all for 
ſhew; he could not pur on any 
thing that look'd like it. And 
preluming the ſame of other men, 
through exceſs of Benignity , he 
would be ſometimes deceived, 
believing they were what fo 
ſeem'd to be, aud what he knew 
they ought to have been. 

His grcarnels of mind, was known 
to all thar knew any thing of him. 
He ncither c2gerly ſought any 
Dignity, nor declined 'any Capa- 
city of doing good. He look'd 
down upon Wealth, as much as 
others admire it: He knew the 
uſe of an Eſtate, but did not co- 
vet it. What he yearly received 
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of the Church, he beſtowed in its 
ſervice. As for his Temporal eſtate, 
being ſecured againſt want, he 
ſought no farther, he ſet up his 
reſt; I have heard him fay often, I 
will be no richer, and I think he was 
as good as his word. 

As for Revenge, how could it en- 
' ter into the breaſt of him that hated 
nothing but - that which makes us 
hateful to God ? I ſay not but he 
had a ſenſe of perſonal injuries ; 
and eſpecially of thoſe that reflec- 
ed upon his name, when they pro- 
ceeded from thoſe that had good 
names of their own. What others 
ſaid, . he deſpiſed ; but by thoſe he 
would often wiſh he had been bet- 
ter underſtood : That he was not, 
he bore as his misfortune ; he 
would not requite them with the 
like, but mention'd them with all 
duc Reſpect, and was always rea- 
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dy to oblige them, and to do them 
good. 

Yet it was not ſo deſirable, (T 
ſay not to be his Enemy, for He 
did not account them 1o, but) to 
be at thoſe terms with him, as to 
be his Acquaintance. or Friend. 
They that were never fo little 
familiar with him, could not but 
find, as well Benefit as Delight 
in his converlation. His Diſcourſe 
was commonly of uſctul things ; 
it never cauſed trouble or weari- 
nels of the Hearer. Yet he would 
venture to diſpleaſe one for his 
good ; and indeed he was the man 
that ever I knew, - for that moſt 
needtul, and leaſt practiſed point 
of Friendſhip. He would not 
{ſpare to give fcaſonable reproot, 
and wholeſome advice, when he 
ſaw occaſion. I never knew an 
that would do it fo freely, and 
that 
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that knew how to manage that 
freedom of ſpeech ſo inoffnfive- 
ly. 
"« was his way of Friendſhip, 
not ſo much to oblige men, as to 
do them good. [He did this not 
ſlightly and ſuperficially, but like 
one that made it his buſineſs. He 
durſt do for his Friend, any thing 
that was honeſt, and no more. He 
would undertake nothing but what 
well became him, and then he 
was unwearied till he had effeted 
it, 

As he concerned himſelf for 
his Friend, in all other reſpeQs, 
ſo eſpecially in that, which went 
neareſt to him of all earthly con- 
cernments, He would not ſuffer 
any blot to be thrown, or to lye 
upon his Friends good Name, or 
his Memory. And that Office I 
am obliged to requite, in piving 
| {ome 
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ſome account of that which has 
been ſpoken by ſome to his dif. 
advantage. 

I ſhall negleR, for he did fo, 
any. frivolous reports; but that 
which ſcerns to have any weight 
in it, as far as I baye obſerved, 1s, 
that he had- not that zeal for the 
Church, that they would ſeem to 
have that objzeRt this. He ſeemed 
to look upon the Diſlenters with 
too much favourto their perſons and 
ways. 

As to the perſons: No doubt 
thac goodnels of Nature , that 
true Chriſtian Principle , which 
made him willing to think well 
of all men, and to do. good, or 
at leaſt no hurt to any, might 
and ought to extend it ſelf to 
them among others. But beſides, 
he was inclined to it by his edu- 


cation under his Grandfather Mr. 
Dod, 
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Dod, a truly pious and learned 
man; who yet was a Diſlenter 
himſelf in foine things. 

Not that he had any delight 
in contradiction, or could find in 
his heart to diſturb the peace of 
the Church for thoſe matters: He 
was ſo far from it, that as TI have fre- 

uently heard from this his Grand- 
child and others, when ſome thought 
their Diſſents ground enough for 
a War, he declared himſelf againſt 
it, and confirmed others in their 
Allegiance : He profeſt to the laſt 
a juſt hatred of that horrid Rebel- 
lion. Now his Relation to this 
man, and converſation with thoſe 
of his Principles, might incline 
him to hope the like of others of 
that way. And when he found 
them farther off from the unit 
of the Church, he might polli- 
bly overdo, through the vehemence 
of 
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of his deſire, to bring them off of 
their Prejudices, and to reduce 
them to the Unity of the Church ; 
in which his Grandfather lived 
and dyed: Why might he not 
hope the ſame of other Diflen- 
ters ? 

As for himſelf, he was fo far 
from Approving their ways, that 
in the worſt of times, when one 
here preſent bewailed to him the 
Calamities of the Church, and de. 
clared his Obedience even then to 
the Laws of it : . He incouraged 
him in it, he defired his friend- 
ſhip, and -proteed both him and 
many others, by an intereſt that 
he had gained, and made uſe of 
chiefly for ſuch purpoſes. 

How he demeaned himſelf then, 
is known-in both Univerſities ; 
where he governed with praiſe, 
and left a very grateful Remem- 
brance 
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bratice behind him. How in the 
next times fince, I cannot ſpeak 
in a better Place. And when I 
have named this City , and the 
two Univerſities, I think he conld 
not be placed in a better Light 
in this Nation. There were <e- 
nough that could judg, and he 
did not uſe to diſouile” himſelf ; 
I appeal to you that converſed 
with him in thoſe days, What 
zeal he hath expreſt for the Faith, 
and for the unity of the Church : 
How he ſtood up in defence of 
the Order and Government : How 
he hath afſerted the Liturgy, and 
the Rites of it : He conformed 
himſelf to every thing that was 
commanded. Beyond which, for 
any man to be vehement in lit- 
tle and unneceſſary things, whe- 
ther for or againſt chem, he could 
not but diſlike; and as his free 
man- 
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manner was, he hath ofc been 
heard to call it Fanaticalneſs. 
How this might be repreſented I 
know not, or how his defign of 
comprehenfion might be under- 
ſtood. 

Sure I am, that ſince he came 
into the Government of the Church, 
to which he was called in his 
Abſence ; he fo well became the 
Order, that it out-did the expeQa- 
tion of all that did not very well 
know him. He filled his place 
with a Goodneſs an{werable to 
the reſt of his life; and with a 
Prudence above it, conſidering the 
two extreams, which were no- 
where ſo much as in his Dio- 
ceſs, Though he was, as betore, 
very tender to thoſe that differed 
from him; yet he was, as before, 
exatly conformable hmſelf, and 
brought others to Conformity, ſome 
Emi« 
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Eminent men in his Dioceſs, He 
endeavoured to bring in all that 
came within his reach, and might 
have had great ſucceſs, if God ha 
pleaſed to continue him. | 

But having given full proof - 
of his intentions and deſires, it 
pleaſed God to reſerve the fruit 
for other hands, from which we 
have great cauſe to expe&t much 
vood to the Church. | 

He was in perfe&t Health in all 
other reſpects ; when a known In- 
firmity, from an unknown cauſe, 
that had been eafier to cure, 
than it was ro diſcover, ſtole 
upon him, and ſoon becamie in- 
curable. 

He was for many days in a 
proſpect of Death, which he ſaw 
as It approached, and felt it come 
on by degrees. Some days be- 
fore he died, he found within 
d him- 
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himſelf, as he often ſaid, « Sen- 
tence of Death. In all this time, 
firſt of Pain, then of dreadful 
Apprehenfion, at laſt in the pre- 
ſence of Death ; Who ever ſaw 
him diſmaid > Who ever found 
him ſurprized? or heard a word 
from him , unbecoming a wiſe 
man, and a true Chriſtian ? It 
was my infelicity to be ſo en- 
gaged, that IT could not duly at- 
tend him; and fo deceived with 
vain hopes, that I believed him 
not dying, till he was dead. But 
at the times I was with him, 
I ſaw great cauſe to admire his 
Faith towards God, his Zeal for 
his Church, his Conſtancy of 
Mind, his Contempt of the 
World, and his Chearful hopes 
of Eternity, I have heard much 
more upon theſe heads, from 
thoſe that were with him. Some 
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of you may have heard other 
| things from other men. It hath 
been the way of our Adverſa- 
ries to entitle themſelves to dy- 
iny men, even thoſe, whoſe whole 
lif: was a Teſtimony againſt 
them. Thus after the Death of 
our Famous Jewel, the Papiſts 
were pleaſed to ſay, he dyed 
of their Religion. Militiere hath 
ventured to infinuate the ſame, 
of our late King of bleſſed and 
glorious memory. Mens Tongues 


| and Pens are their own ; but leſt 


they ſhould abuſe them and you, 
and the Memory of this worthy 
Prelate, as they have abus'd 0- 
thers, ( though nothing needs to 
be faid to ſuch groundleſs Ca- 
lumnies ) I declare, and that up- 
on moſt certain grounds, That 
he died in the Faith of our 
Lord Jeſus Chriſt, and in the 
2 Com-» 
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Communion of the Church of 
England, as it is by Law eſtabliſh- 
ed. 

He died only too ſoon for the 
Church, and for his Friends: But - 
for himſelf he had lived long 
enough. He has lived long e- 
nough that dyes well. For what- 
ſoever he wants of that which we 
call Time, it is added, though it 
adds nothing to Eternity. 

As for us that are now to try 
how we can bear the want of 
thoſe many bleſſings we enjoyed 
in him; What ſhall we fay? 
We muſt ſubmit to the Will of 
God. Our Comfort is, that we 
ſhall follow, and come together 
again in due time. Till when, 
Farewel pious and yirtupus Soul, 
Farewel great and excellent man, 
Farewel worthy Prelate and faith- 
ful Friend, © We have thy Me: 
= " may 
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mory and Example, Thou haſt 
our Praiſes and our Tears While 
thy Memory lives in our Breaſts, 
may thy Example be fruitful in 
our lives : That our Meeting a- 
gain may be in Joy unſpeakable, 
when God ſhall have wiped away 
all Tears from our Eyes. 
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